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LABADIE 
COLLECTION 



PREFACE. 



Hekbekt Spencek argues that if left to themselves 
private individuals would perceive what measures are 
desirable for their welfare, and wonld carry out such 
measures without the intervention of Government. 
This will not always hold. Certainly, were the collec- 
tion of statistics left to private enterprise, few would be 
collected. An enthusiastic individual might be found 
here and there hunting data concerning his particular 
hobby ; there might be enthusiasts upon all questions 
of public importance, but their efforts would be desul- 
tory, would lack combination, and the results, as far as 
the public is concerned, would be almost nothing. 

The importance wliich the "Labor Qaestion" has at- 
tained is evidenced in no more striking way than by the 
establishment of labor bureaus for the collection of sta- 
tistics bearing especially upon labor. Massachusetts was 
the first State to establish such a bureau. Her example 
has been generally followed, until now more than half 
the States in the "Union, and also the General Govern- 
ment at Washington, have departments engaged in the 
special work of gathering data concerning labor. 

That such information, if accurate, is valuable, will 
not be denied. If data be obtained for a number of 
years showing, for instance, the direct and indirect ef- 



feet of strikes — whether they are followed, directly or 
indirectly, by gain or loss — such data would afford ma- 
terial for valuable deductions, and would probably have 
an efEect on the frequency or infrequency of strikes. 

I spent upwards of a year in the kingdoms of the Old 
World studying the condition of working-men. After 
submitting a report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
at Washington, embodying the results of my observa- 
tions in Europe, t}ie Secretary of the Interior appointed 
me as a special agent to obtain similar information in 
America. 

The dry statistics gathered in my travels as special 
agent have been submitted to the Department. The 
following pages contain, not the dry figures, but a few 
of the incidents — amusing and otlierwise^that befell 
me in my intercourse with the working-classes of Amer- 
ica, together with a brief account of a journey to the 
Sandwich Islands undertaken in connection with an in- 
vestigation into the condition of sailors. 

One or two chapters of the present matter have al- 
ready appeared in Hakpek's Wekki.y and Haepeb's 
Magazine. Tlie rest is now in print for the lirst time. 

Lee Meeiwethee. 
St. Louie, December, 1888. 
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THE TRAMP AT HOME. 



ADVESTrEES IN NEW YORK AND BHOOKLTN. 

CONDITION OF WORKING -WOMBH.— SUSPICIOUS OP GOVEEBMENT 
AGENTS.— WHAT IS WOMAN'S " SPBEllE ?"— THE POOR IN BltOOK- 
I,YN.— MISTAKRN FOB AN INSUKANCE AGENT.— A NICIHT ON THE 
BOWERY.— POLITICAL ECONOStr IN A BATH-TUB. 

Upon completing mj report on the condition of working- 
men in Europe, I was deputed by tlie Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics at Washington to examine into the condition of working- 
women in large American cities. Brooklyn was the first city 
selected. Before beginning the investigation I delivered to the 
Knights of Labor in Brooklyn several letters of introdnction 
that had heen given me by niemhers of the order in Wash- 
ington. An appointment was made for me to attend an open 
meeting at the Knights of Labor hall on Fulton Street. I went, 
and found that the introductory letters had been unfavorably 
received. My arrival was the signal for hoots and jeers. 

" We want no Government spies !" cried one man. 

" You can't come in here !" cried another. 

" Tbey sneaked one man in on us last year ; it can't bo done 
again, though I" shonted a third. 

" There is some mistake," I said, as soon as the excitement 
abated enough to let me be heard. " I supposed your order 
was friendly to the Labor Bureau. The commissioner did not 
send me to you. He knows nothing of my purpose of coming 
here — " 
1 
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2 THE TllAMP AT HOME. 

" You haven't told Carroll Wright, eh V interrupted one of 
the men. " Well, yon can tell that to tl e mir nes, "We have 
no more faith in Carroli Wright tl an m an} other Massachu- 
setts man, and that Is saying we ha e n gl ty i ttle." 

I endeavored to explain that all I wa ted were suggestions 
as to where I had better begin the n est ^^t o — where I would 
find most working-girh. The Kn J ts ould ot listen. 

I fear labor investigations will be attended with more seri- 
ous obstacles in the United States than in Europe. In Europe 
the men always seemed willing, even anxious, to talk with ine. 
They freely told of their low wages, of their hard struggle, and 
in return listened to the stories I related of America, At home 
I have often found it difficult to win their confidence. Ameri- 
can laborers are suspicious of anything connected with the 
Government, which they seem to believe is run entirely in tlic 
interest of the rich. Once, as I was leaving a large New Eng- 
land cotton-mill, wlilther I had gone to secure the names of 
some of the operatives with the purpose of interviewing them 
at their homes, an old woman who had given me her name and 
residence came running up. 

"If you please, sir, I tliink I would like to have my name 

I was a Government agent, and some one had cautioned her 
not to trust a Government agent. I gravely read from my 
note-book the name and address she had given me ; whereupon 
she returned to her loom apparently satisfied. Afterwards, 
when I called upon this same woman, she evinced surprise that 
I remembered her, and knew where to find her house after I 
had given back her name ! She seemed to think it vain to at- 
tempt to further evade so acute an investigator, and answered 
my questions quite freely. 

The possessor of moderate intelligence is the hardest to deal 
with. A workman of first-^lass intelligence nnderstands the 
valne of statistics, and to assist in throwing light on the " labor 
qnestion " will submit to what ordinarily might seera an im- 
pertinent examination into private afiairs. On the other hand, 
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ADVENTUEES IS NEW TOEK AXD BEOOKITN. 3 

laborers of very limited intell Bend's — men and ivoinen who 
through drad^erv have become mere machmes — will inswer 
questions as thej will do ^nythmg else they ait, tildtn But 
from that poition oE the cimmnnitv vrith just enough sense 
and schooling not to be automatic machines, jet not quite 
enough to comprehend the pnipose of statiatiLil inquiries — 
from this class it is d fficult to extract any tiiistwoith} infor 
mation wbateier The flippint eiasions the woal 1 be witty 
replies I received from t!in clasb would fill a t !i me 

What IS It all for' one -nill a^L I e\phm ^^cll, 
what does the Government want to know my wages for? It 
ain't the Government's business if my work ain't healthy," 

" It will not hann, Jt may benefit, you to tell me about your 
work." 

" I believe I would as lief not they reph t,lancing at me 
furtively, as if taking mc to be the emissary of ^n enemy 

Experience made me expert in distinguishing this diss 
Often I could tell at a glance whether a mm or woman would 
be willing to give information I left with some of the work 
ing-girls printed foriii'i w th questions is t tl e efEe t of the r 
woi'k on the health the iverage o£ wa^es h urs etc Here 
are a few specimens of the written repl e^ made by shop girls 
to those questions : 

" Work makes me feeble, and troubled with corns." 

" Verj injurioiis work. Gives mo tootlmche, and rheumatism in my left 
ankle. I have ta support my entire family ooasiating of twelve persons, 
not including my future husband." 

"Weakly. Diagnosis of my case most miserable. Very weak around 
the ankles." 

" Don't get any wages — live on love and fresh air. You forgot to aalc 
what number of shoes I wear. Well, I will tell jou. I am noted for my 
very small feet. I wear my father's old socks and my mother's shoes. 
It is below mj dignity to wash dishes. I mind the baby instead, who is a 
darling boy with a heautifu! mustache, and kisses too nicely for any- 
ttiiiig." 

"If you want any information about me, come around some time when 
Vm out, and get all you can. It's none of the Government's business what 
wages I get." 



" Sanitary conaition very bad, a joung man being across the waj result- 
ing in my having palpitation of tlie heart. Malte the Government pass a. 
law to remove that young man, or else make him siiave off Ijis mustache. 
Otherwise I sh»ll die of heart disease," 

"Can't fool me. The Government ain't going to help U3 working-girls. 
It never did." 

" My entire family belong to the Salvation Army. Call to see my pa 
and he will t«ll you the rest, und set the bull-dog on jou besides." 

" Work ia injurious to the rotary motions of mj iiiteilor organs. My 
left eye has a fined look, oning, no doubt, to my habit of squinting at the 
young man across the way. Am also afflicted with bandy -legged ness in 
pedal eitremities, which I attribute to standing on one foot. Am gradu- 
ally growing one-aided. To keep a straight appearance, am forced to 
stand on an oysler-can." 

" If you want any informalJon call some time when I am not in. I would 
)e delighted to improve an acquaintance so agreeably begun ; likewise my 
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he considered the hardest sort of worL Said he : 

"Amico mio — my friend — yon are not crazy. You wisl 



ADVBNTUKES IN NEW YOEK t 

the people to think you crazy. Well, do not tell that you walk 
from Palermo to Eome for love to walk and see people. You 
have a pack on yonr back ; .ay jon sell nmbrella., but that 
thoy are all gone. Then people will not think jou mad." 

It may be that trnth is not, like honesty, always the best 
policy. Certainly »Dmclimcs la Italy, when tho peasants 
crowded too close to stare at tho "mad American who walked 
about in the sun for nothing," it would have been more agree- ■ 
able to have sought shelter under the humble but honest occu- 
a itinerant umbrella-vender. 
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that, he will see woman, gentle woman, whose spheie is in 
the home, in the kitchen, in the nursery, doing hard and coars- 
ening work, while her lord and master does some softer service, 
or perhaps lounges idle hy her side. 

I can never forget the astonishment, mingled with shame, 
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winch I felt fhe first time I gized upon i v, man harnessed 
by the side of an o\ It was on i lonely roid in Switzerland 
neir the Ital an frontier Night 1 ad alreadj set n and the 
bonfires 1 ghted bv woodsmen hundreds of feet ib le my heid 
^a\e scarcely enon h light to pick my waj oiei the rough 
rocky road I burned on to icacb the next village In mv 
hiirrj and in the darktics" I almost rin into i 1 uge mas? of 
mo*ing haj A woman v. is pulhng that lay and an ox not 
a man was help ng hei On that sime load I overtook a num 
ber of women who locked hi e walking hay sticks Stra[.ped 
to their bicks weie funnel like contrivances into which his 
was stacked to a height of five or six feet The h isHnds 
piled tie hay into the funnels the wives c-iuied it lit 
be h ped t.nch shameful syhta will never be ei,i on Anerican 
soil 

I secured the names of a number of the emp]o\es of a large 
Brooklyn rope factor\ ind on Sund3\ one of m) aasi tants a 
lady went to inteivn-w them 

'When I called at the fiist house, said the assistant, the 
girl seemed surprised, 

" ' Where is the young man V she asked. 

"She was dressed in all her fineiy, as if expecting a beau 
instead of a Government agent. At another place the girl's 
mother opened the door, 

" ' Pshaw !' she exclaimed, ' isn't he coming 3 I stayed on pur- 
pose to see him. I was going to a fnnoral to-day ; but when 
I heard the G-overiiment was sending young men around to 
talk with my girl I thought I'd better stay to home and see 
what was up.' 

" She was very friendly, however, and insisted on my taking 
a chair and writing comfortably at the table. I did so. Very 
good. But when I arose to go it was very bad. The chair 
arose too. It had been freshly varnished, and stuck to my 
dress. The good woman was greatly put out. She scrubbed 
and rubbed my dress, pinned up the rents, and insisted on my 
staying to dinner hy way of making amends for my torn dress. 

H,:si...,GocH^le 
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I remained, and l.ad a working-family's Sunday dinner: .onp, 
Imm. potatoes, coffee, bread and butter, and pie. 

"A poor rope-maker, after .he lad read my credentials 
stating that ' any assistance rendered wonld U valued as adding 
to the statistical information of tUe bureau,' looked a Uttie 

"'"'I'tn right hard up,' she said, hesitatingly, 'but I am 
willing to hel^ what I can. Will twenty-live cents do any 

"^'it! poor woman thought the great, big, rich United States 
Government was soliciting financial assistance. It was pevljaps 
comical, but also a little pathetic, her willingness to d cop into 
its overflowing cofEei^ her little mite of twenty-five cents. 
When she understood that information, not money, "'as ^'^l'"" 
ited, she cheerfully answered the qnestions necessary to tU the 
blanks. 

An old woman whom I met on the streets was carrying a 
mountain of cheap " pants " on her back. I spoke to her. 
» Kann kein Englisch," said the old woman. 
"Also, wir woUen Deutsch sprechen," I answered, address- 
ing her in Gorman, and told her I wanted to visit her and in- 
quire about her work. 

" Wollen mich besucben 1"— (Want to come to see me?)— her 
eyes opening wide with astonishment. " Was soil das helssen ?" 
-^( What does that mean ?) " I don't know you." 

" But I want to know you. I want yon to tell me about 
your work, your wages. It is for the Government." 

" For the Government ! Where, then, is your uniform !" 
In Germany every ofiioial, however lowly and bumble, wears 
a uniform decorated with brass buttons. The old German lady 
i-efused to believe I was a Government agent, and marched oft 
eying me suspiciously, and muttering, " Der naseweise Junge, 
cine alte Frau so anzureden !"— (The impudent rascal, to bother 
an old woman like me 1) 

However, it is not difficult to find the homes of the " pants " 
makers. Passing along the streets, one knows their places by 
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tlie clattering of t!ie sewing-machines. Here is the tahle of a 
Biooklyn "pants" and coat maker: 

Gmdilion. — Family of Eeven ; mother and aix daughters. Oocupj four 
small rooms on the third floor of a tenemenl-boiise paying $10 a month 
reni T*o of tie roon? are very plainly furmshel the other two are 
mere closets. Thn mother voik? at heme fin shmg pants," cooking, 
and keeping house Tvo ai'ters work out the others go to the public 
schools. By working from sis o clock m tie momuig until half-past 
six in the evening one gil has mode as much as $11.70 in a week. 
Ordinarily she earns fiom |8 to $9 a week Ihe hi^hei figure, hoivever, 
Is made only when the motl ei I elf s. 

JMeL — Breakfast : Tea or coffee and bread. Dinner : Bread and butter, 
fresh meat of some Itind, potatoes, occasionally pie or pudding. Supper : 
Same as breakfast. 

Amount earned by the two girls making " pants," per week, $16. 
Cost of living for family of sevm, per VKek : 

Kent $2 50 

Meats, salt and fresh 3 00 

Potatflea 56 

Butter 30 

Flour and bread 1 ^q 

Tea and eoffoa 50 

Clothing 3 30 

Fuel and light 1 oo 

All other expenses, religion, repairing furniture, etc. 4 (10 

Total weekly espenses $15 4B 

Total weekly income 10 00 

Total weekly savings $ 54 

This would make the savings of this Brooklyn family amount 
to $28.08 a year — a small sum with which to meet sickness or 
other misfortune. 

In the large cities, as New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis, etc., 
ws^es appear to he higher than in small towns, though not suf- 
ficiently so to compensate for the greatly increased cost of liv- 
ing. In New York it is impossible for the average workman 
or woman to live in anything like comfort. Rents are high, 
provisions are high, every necessity is high. Few working-men 
get oft with less than ten dollars a month rent, and it may 
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Precinct in New York. In that precinct a large proportion* 
of the population dwell in a poor class of tenement-houses, and 
New York statistics of crime show a flgare ten per cent, greater 
m proportion to pop ilation in the Tenth than in any other pre- 
cinct where the number of tenement houses la smaller. This 
of itsclt might not mean much hut when careful inquiry in 
several large cities shows that there is unifoiroly a much larger 
per cent of crime in districts where gieat numbers of people 
crowd in tenement Louses than in distiiets not so crowded, the 
fact, to say the least, la significant I was unable to get the 
statistics of crime in European cities in this connection. Had 
they been obtainable, doubtless the same story would have been 
told The poorer chas of tenement hoases arc usually filled 
by the 1 jweat classes of society It ma} be said that these low 
classes furnish a feitile sDil foi Crimea and vices. Overcrowd- 
in.; in darli attics and dimp ctlhrs ceitainly will afford these 

*The Etyxtiii o£ the ^e^^ll0^k Bciii of Heilth writes, March, 1888: 
"A tenement-house, as legally defineJ, is one in which more than two 
families live iDdependtntl j ; hut in tliis census bo cognizance has been 
taken of what are called 'apartment-houses' or 'flats,' but only of the 
poorer class — the houses commonly known as 'tenements'— front door 
never closed. Total number of such houses, Sl,584; total number of 
families, 260,105 ; total number of oreuparita, 1,016,135." 
1* 
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unfortunates no cliaace to improve their coBdition mentally, 
morally, or physically ; on the contrary, a perpetuity of vice 
and crime is assured. One hundred yeare ago less than a thir- 
tieth of the population of the United States lived in cities of 
eight thousand and over. The census of 1880 showed that the 
urban population constituted 22.5 per cent, (or nearly a fourth) 
of the entire population. The tendency to crowd into cities 
still continues, and, if not checked, will result in producing the 
same squalid poverty that may be said to be the rule in Europe, 
but as yet is only "sporadic" in America. 

Considering its size and proximity to New York, rents in 
Brooklyn are surprisingly low — low even as compared with 
smaller cities. I found a skirt and lace embroiderer on Lexing- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, in a brown -stone-front house which might 
easily be mistaken for the residence of a well-to-do merchant 
or banker. The lace-embroiderer paid fifty dollars a month (or 
this three-story stone- front house. She sublet the first fioor for 
twenty dollars, and the third for fourteen dollars, making the 
rent of the second floor, which she occupied with her grand- 
mother and cousin, sixteen dollars a month. The front room, 
overlooking the elevated railroad, was handsomely furnished — 
pictures, piano, carpet, etc. The cousin paid four dollars a week 
on this, and on her wages of ten dollai-s a week the lace-em- 
broiderer supported herself and grandmother in comfort. 

A comfortable two -story frame house can be rented in 
Brooklyn for |20 a month I called on the firaily of a car- 
penter h\m£f in suLh a house Theie neie double parloi-s, a 
bath-room closets an! other conveniences The house was 
nicely furnished and the fam ly weie mtellifjCnt and well 
dressei The fithei a mistei carpenter earns $900 a year. 
Two daughters in a stiaw hat factorj maie the one $iO0, 
the othei $^12 a yeai A son twenty two yeiis old receives 
|21 a week is derk in a wholesale hiuse m New York. 
The totdl in'-ome of the family of ei^ht is $3854 a year. 
Their annual expenses fall short of this amount by about $600, 
leaving a snug sum to lay aside for a rainy day. 
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V few di\b after iin call on tli a familj I was it one f the 
\ew Jersey seashore resorts To iin surfiise npon entcnm^ 
the parlois of the hotel tbeie nas the hat maker daQi^hter of 
the caiptntei la a pn.ttj nhiti, diess her cheeks lound -ird 
ios\ 

lam tal ng my vacation she explained Ih\ie ome 
thirty to •Ilk jou hes tatinj^ \oii ttill not ti.ll lov ^ u 
cirae to kno\ me not tell thit I am a factoij giil thej do 
not 1 now it here They tl ink perhaps that T am a school 
teichcr They would he unploasint to m<. if thej knew I wts 
a factoiy giil 

She was not aahimei of her work but she knew the snob 
b ^hne'is of the woiid I obseived her with considerable n 
terest during my stay. Several of her fuends came np fiom 
the city. One, a musician of no mean ability, was the son of 
a judge; another was a book-keeper; another a medical 
student. The hat-maker sang well. Accompanied by the 
judge's son, she treated the hotel to an excellent amateur con- 
It is gratifying to be able to note such cases as the lace- 
embroiderer and the carpenter's family, because they indicate 
the possibilities of thrift and industry in this country. Such 
cases can scarcely he paralleled in Europe, even among the 
exceptions. Tbe reader, however, who im^ines ttiat even in 
America any large number of working men or women live 
in as comfortable a style as the two families jnst described will 
make a mistake. As far as I have observed, they are the pleas- 
ant exceptions to a very unpleasant rule. 

From the cosey home of the carpenter I called on a tobacco- 
strippev's family. Six persons inhabited two fifth-story rooms. 
The parents both worked in the tobacco factory, earning to- 
gether nine dollars a week. Tbey stand at long tables, side by 
side with men and women of all colors — wliitc, .black, and yel- 
low—stripping the leaf tobacco from the stems. For each 
pound of stems the stripper is paid three cents. Two dollars 
a week goes for rent ; on the remaining seven dollars tbe fam- 
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ily of six clothe and feed themselves. Their diet consists of 
little else than bread, cofEee, and potatoes. 

Some of the girls whom I approaehed affected indifference, 
and wonld liardly condescend to answer my questions, I called 
one evening on a twine-spinner, daughter of an Irish laborer. 
The old fatlier was present 

" Wiiat is it, Mary f he asked. 

" The census- taker," replied Mary. 

" Humph !" said the old man. " A great nuisance, this cen- 
sus business. I suppose, though, we must stand it." 

Stretching himself ont in his chair, he assumed an impoitant 
air, and continued : 

" I was born forty-nine years ago, in — " 

" I beg your pardon, sir," I interrupted. " The present inves- 
tigation does not require me to bother you with questions. It 
is your daughter I wish to interview." 

" "What ? Yon don't want my name ? How is this.J Why 
do you take Mary's name and not mine ? I'm the head of the 
family." 

When he understood that I was deputed by the Government 
to investigate the condition and wages of worting-woraen, he 
rather resented it as a slight put on masculine dignity. 

"Can you tell me where Miss Aggie Williams lives?" I 
asked a young woman leaning on a gate in Franklin Avenue. 

The young woman gave me a keen glance. 

"Oh yes; she lives in the middle of the next block." 

A little farther on I stopped a youngster blowing a mouth- 
organ, and put the same query. 

"Miss Williams?" repeated the youngster. "Why, you've 
passed the house. See that lady there? That's her." 

The lady indicated was the very one who had directed me 
to the middle of the next block. She was still leaning on the 
gale, looking daggers at the little boy. When I started back 
she hurried into the house and slammed the door. A special 
agent cannot afford to stand on tiifles. It was necessary to 
investigate the condition of Miss Aggie Williams. I tleter- 
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mined to do it, and pounded on the door until it seemed about 
to fait in. Finally it opened six inches, and an elderlj woman 
cried through the crack, 

" Go away fi'om here ! Go away ! She don't want to be in- 
sured. That's all there is about it. Go away !" 

" Insured ? Who wants to insure you ?" 

"Ain't you the insnrance agent?" 

"Decidedly not. I am an agent of the United States," and 
proceeded to esplain the object of my visit. 

" Well, I do declare ! Notaninsuranceagent, after all 1 These 
iasuracee fellows have been bothering Aggie niore'ii a week 
to get herself insured. She thought you was one of 'em. You, 
Aggie" — i-aising her voice and calling up the steps — "come 
down here. It ain't him at all. It's somebody else. Come 
right down." 

In a few minutes the young lady came down and apologized 
for slamming the door in my face. I put her at ease, and she 
told mo of the hard struggle she had to keep body and soul to- 
gether. She was a vest "finisher," and made on an average 
$3.90 a week. 

" It is not as bad for me as for others," she said, cheerfully. 
"True, I have lost my parents, but I live with a widow lady 
who knew my mother. She helps me along a little, and does 
not treat me as she would a strange boarder. There's Fanny 
who sits next to me in the factory. She rents a Utile closet of 
a room for a dollar and a half a week, and lives by herself 
She bays a loaf of bread and makes hei own tea in the mom 
ing — that's her breakfast. At twelve o'clock -.he has a sand- 
wich of bread and cheese, and when she can affoid it, a piece 
of pie. At night she gets a flfteen-cent dinrei at one of the 
cheap eating-houses. You know what that js '" 

Yes, I knew what that was. I knew that cheap eating-house 
dinners and dyspepsia are closely related. 

" It is Lard enough," said Aggie, " when a girl is well and 
able to work. When she's sick it's worse ; sometimes as bad as 
can be. One day last winter Fanny didn't come up to the fac- 
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tory. I went around Sunday to see what was tho matter. She 
was sick in bed, and looked like a skeleton. Nobody had been 
near her. You see, all her friends are working - girls, and 
couldn't stop a minnte in the day, and at night we are that 
tired we want to rest. If I had come a day later Fanny wonld 
have been dead. They took her to the hospital, and she wasn't 
able to work for six weeks." 

"Wby do you not tell your employers you cannot live on 
$.3.90 a week?" 

The giri gave me a strange look. 

"Tell them? Well, you ought to be a working -girl, and 
find that out for yourself." 

" As I cannot he a working-girl perhaps you will tell me ?" 

" Molly Smith tried that, and — well, she goes on the Bowery 
now. That's what comes of following our employer's advice." 

" What was that advice?" 

" Well, we all know they get twelve ceots for what tbey 
pay us six cents. Molly Smith went and told our boss she 
couldn't live on her wages, she was all the time hungry, and in 
the winter all the time cold. He said to Molly, 'You are a 
pretty girl; why don't you get a young gentleman friend to 
help you?' That made Molly mad. She flew up and talked 
back, and got turned off. It was dead of winter. She was 
took sick because she had no fire, and — well, I don't know just 
how it happened. All I know is, most any night, they say, you 
can see Molly on the Bowery. She never comes nigh us any 

This case was not an isolated one. In Philadelphia I sent 
my lady assistant to the dry-goods stores and other places em- 
ploying women, and instructed her to ask for work. 

" In some places," said this agent in her report, " the mana- 
g s bl ntl id, 'You are not good-looking enough.' At 
th pla here the need of new hands was more pressing, 

I wa fE d three dollars a week. 'But I cannot live on 
tl d 11 My car-faro will be sixty cents. I live four 

n I t n } ir factory.' The answer to this objection was 
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too often, 'We can't belp tliat. You must get a friend to 
help you.' " 

Under such circumsta ce t s n t surprising to leavn by 
actual inquiry that a lar^e [ er ce t of the fallen women in 
large American cities a e ^rad lated from the shop-girl class. 
The shameful respons b 1 tv eats oi the shoulders of employers 
who, as was demonsti «ed n PI hdelpbia, actually tell young 
girls applying for w k th t th y t n t [ t t 
living wages, but mu t ^ t f 1 t f h tb th 

the necessities of life — th w d m t 11 th m I 
order to live. We h Id as t b t f It 

while such things at 1 Id t p d t 

Christianize heathens hi n Ch t g ! a 1 ly 

drawn to destructio Th t t II 1 t, ^^ ^ P 



working-girls do not } Id t 


th t pi d mb t tl 


severity of the sitnat p 


k 11 f th a t 1 it 


of women to lead liv f h 


ty dp tj 


A few nights afte my 


t t \ a W 11 I w t t 


low daucing-den on 1 ttl 


t t t th B 


The coavsest and mi t 1 


d d tl m t b t 1 


are to bo found in tl d 


ff ti B ) Th m 


saw were all young Th 


Id t dd t IP m th 


twenty-five, the youngest see 


imed scarcely sixteen. A physicii 



told me that these poor creatures almost always die young in 
years, thongli old in vice and the suffering which vice brings. 
On the walls were legends in big letters : 

NOTICE. 
" No excuse if cauglit witli another man's hat." 
" Gospel meetings in this place on Sundays, for women only." 

Written under this last sign were the words, " For fools and 
women. Who wants your d -A old meeting V 

Hopeless as it may seem to hold Christian meetings in such 
foul places, the efEort to do so is in the right direction. 

These wretched girls skipped about and chasseed to the right 
and to the left, now and then varying the performance by kick- 
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ing tlieir partner's or some by-atandei-'s hat off, and screaming 
witJi lijsterical laugliter as tLe men scurvied over the floor to 
pick up their property. The highest kicker seemed to be ilic 
greatest favorite. 

While sitting in the gallery looking at the mad scene, won- 
dering if among any of those reckless women was the once 
modest and honest working-girl friend of the vest-finisher, a 
young woman came and seated herself opposite mc. In the 
most free and easy way she opened up a conversation. 

" Hello, Billy 1 Treat. I want a warmer ;" and without wait- 
ing my assent or dissent, she beckoned to a waiter and ordered 
a wbiskey straight. 

" What'll you take !" she asked me. 

"A glass of lemonade, if you please." 

" Oh, you are one of those preacher fellows what come to 
see us, and then shows us up on Sundays. All right, then. 
Just one whiskey straight, Johnny, and hurry up, will you." 

The whiskey was brought and drunk, and my self-invited 
companion grew more sociable and confiding. 

"Don't you know," ske said, "I rather like you preachers; 
makes me think when I was kinder good myself, and went to 
Sunday-school and all that." 

" I am not a preacher." 

"What then? Newspaper fellow ! Nobody else ever comes 
to look at us but the preacher and newspaper chaps. Want to 
write us up ? Well, give us a good send-off," 

"Do you like this rapid sort of life?" I asked, looking at 
the dancei-s, who grew more and more uproarious. 

"Well, it's about the best I can do now. It's harder on 
them that can't get here. There's Moll Smith got turned ofE 
Thursday for cussing a fellow too much, and now she's a-walk- 
ing the street. She would give her eye-teeth to get back again." 

At this moment who should loom up but Moil herself, ae- 
companiod by a " friend." My acquaintance greeted her joy- 

" How did you make it, Moli ?" 
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" He fixed it," with a jerk of her thumb towards her com- 
panion. " Gus made it all right. Sit down, Gns, and treat." 
Gus seated himself, and called for three whlsteys and gin. 
"We've jnst come over from Brooilyn," said the woman, 
"and a jolly time we had too. Gus licked one of liis best 
friends in Tony's bar-room— gave him a black eye he'll carry 
for a month. Coming over the bridge we got into another 
row, and Gus licked another friend of his." 

Gns, highly pleased at this account of bis valor, frowned sur- 
lily, and drank hia whiskey with a gloomy face, 

I looked at Gus's burly forta and big fists, and decided I did 
not care to possess his friendship. I thought something of 
asking his companion if she was the Molly Smith who bad 
been the little vest-finisher's friend, but, on second thought, de- 
cided not to do so. 

After disposing of their drinks, Gus and Molly and the 
woman who bad first spoken to me repaired to the floor be- 
low. The last I saw of them they were in the thick of the 
crowd, the two girls kicking their heels high in the air, and 
the redoubtable Gus rolling up his trousers to take part in the 
nimble can-can. About three o'clock in the morning, a man 
in blue uniform and biass buttons, whom I at first thought waa 
a policeman, elbowed his way through the dancers and drink- 
ers, with a pile of Police Gazettes on his arm. He was a spe- 
cial agent of that journal, selling copies of the last number as 
they came hot from the press. 

Painful as is the picture here drawn of the degradation of 
women, it is well the world should see it, to fully understand 
the consequence of that advice to working-girls to "take a 
friend." I left that Hester Street dance-house feeling some- 
thing as Macbeth did when he thought it would take an ocean 
to make hira clean. As the ocean was not convenient, I went 
to a Turkish- bath establish men t, where, after melting off a 
pound or two of fiesh in a aweat-box, I witnessed a comical 
scene. A German and a bald-headed man, who were taking 
sita-baths, began a discussion of the tariff. It was funny to 
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iiear political economy discussed by men wrapped in sheets 
and sitting in tubs of water. The bald-headed man kept nerv- 
ously twitching about. 

" You want to ruin American industry, that's what you want. 
You want our country to he dependent." 

"Dummes zcug! verrueckt i" grunted the German. "Vat 
you dink somebody makes yon buy all your fleisch from my 
store, ven you get dot same fleisch next door half so scheap! 
Hey, vat you say ? Don't you vant dot fleisch from dot 
hootscher vat sells scheapest ?" 

" I tell you," the bald-headed man exclaimed, excitedly, " it 
is better to pay twice as much, and patronize your own institu- 
tions. It is more patriotic." 

" Ya, dot is so — more patriotic for dot man you buys from ; 
but vat you say 'bout dot man vat buys— hey ? I vill get my 
dings where I gets 'em scheapest — dot's my patriotism," 

" You don't know what patriotism is !" shrieked the shiny- 
patcd man, jaraping out of his tub and dragging the tail-end of 
his sheet in the water. " You want to throw American work- 
ing-men out of employment. You look here, and I will show 
you the whole thing. There are four million five hundred 
thousand — " 

But I stayed to hear no more. 
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THREAD A TflOTTSASD MILES LOKQ.— HOW LACE IS MADE.— GruLS 
AT A COOKING-SCHOOL.— ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT? GIBL-PRIS- 
OSEKS IN THE BKOOKLYJT PENITENTIARY.— A BROOKLYN TAPES- 
TRY- WEATER.— WET A BAGGING MANDPACTDREB YfANTS PRO- 
TECTION. 

The labor investigator, in searching for information, has 
difficulty with employer as well as with employe. 

" See here," said the proprietor of a Brooklyn hide-cleaning 
establishment ; " what's this mean ? Going to boycott us, eh ? 
You can't come around here talking that way !" 

" First I've heard of such a thing. Who has been talking of 
boycotts ?" 

" Why, your agents have been around to see some of my 
girls. They said the Government is going to boycott us for 
not paying wages on the Fourth of July and on Christmas." 

This boycott idea came from the fact that my assistants had 
expressed surprise when the girls swd they were docked for 
time lost on the Fourth of July and on Christmas. Said one 
of the girls, 

" Of course I told the superintendent the Government was 
going to put the boycott on him. Isn't that why tbey ask us 
80 many questions about our wages, and whether we are paid, 
vacations or not 3" 

In the Jennings Lace-works I saw thread so fine, 850,000 
yards weighs only one pound. A ball of this thread long 
enough to reach from New York to Philadelphia and back 
could be carried in a man's pocket. Upwards of nine thou- 
sand diSerent sorts of thread are used in the manufacture of a 
single pattern. Weeks of patient work are required to adjust 
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these thousands of threads. The expert workman who arranges 
the new pattern keeps a sharp eye on the maze of silk hefore 
him. If a single thread out of that wilderness becomes tangled 
or out of place, it must be seen and remedied. The workman 
who docs tliis adjusting gets twenty-five dollars a week. The 
designer of the pattern generally stands by the machine until 
it is made perfect. Of new designs in lace seldom more than 
a thousand yards are made at first; for it often happens that 
even a very pretty pattern fails to strike the popular fancy, and 
BO the entire !ot is returned to the factory. Said tbe manager 
of the Jennings Lace-works : 

"What may seem commonplace to our artist may meet 
great favor with the public On the other hand, the artist's 
pet design may, every yard, be returned to us. "We calculate 
that the public taste changes conjpletely in seven years. Those 
twenty-four machines there in tbe next building have been idle 
four years. It is too expensive to remove thena, or to change 
the patterns to which they are adjnsted. Come back in three 
years, though, and I dare say you will see those machines busy 
again, while the machines now at work will by that time be 
old-fashioned and idle." 

When the lace leaves the machines it is finished just as 
the purchaser sees it, with this exception ; the threads are 
not cut. 

A rose or a lily is made ; next comes a bird or a vase. The 
fine silk or linen thread, a million yards long, is not broken ; it 
is carried over the space intervening between the flower and 
the vase, and there taken up by the innumerable needles and 
formed into the next design. The loose threads over these in- 
tervening spaces mnst be cut away. The girls who do this are 
called "clippers." They are paid so moch per hundred clips. 
In very fine lace, where the designs are small and the threads 
numerous, as high as a dollar is paid for clipping the loose 
threads on one yard. In less costly designs the figures are 
large and coarse, the number of loose threads are fewer, and 
it sometimes costs only three cents to clip a yard. 
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To a casual observer the business of dipping seems wonder- 
ful. I saw a deft girl run her scissors down a strip of lace 
six inches wide, sliaving it clean of every loose thread, anJ not 
injuring the lace itself ; all the time she was talking away to me, 
apparently paying no attention to the fine lace or the sharp 
scissors that, by a slight mishit, would have lost her a week's 
wages. The girl said abe was only sixteen, and not married, 
" Though," she added, " it won't be long before I shall be. 1 
don't intend to work all my life." 

"Suppose yon marry a worthless man? Then you will 
have to support him and yourself too." 

" Humph I" was the young laee-clipper's reply, " you'll never 
catch me supporting a husband. When I marry he will have 
to take care of me." 

Sbe was quite serious in her purpose to many early, and 
was preparing herself for the event in what I thought a very 
practical way. She was member of a woman's club, the object 
of which was to learn dress-making, cooking, carving, and other 
household arts. I attended one of the classes, and saw the 
young misses deeply absorbed in the contemplation of jnioy 
beefsteaks and roasts. On a table was a chart with diagrams 
of beef, a turkey, and a chicken. Porter-house and tenderloin 
steaks, the epareribs, the sirloin steaks, and other choice portions 
of a beef were all clearly defined. With a knowledge of how to 
select as well as to prepare good food, the young housewife is 
certainly on the high-road to the favor of her dear lord. To cook 
well is an accomplishment far too rare in America. Having 
lived to a great extent in hotels and restaurants, and having ob- 
served the diet of families in every State in the Union, I am 
able to speak knowingly on this subject, and to speak feelingly. 
In the New England and in the Eastern States plain cooking ia 
often pretty well understood; but in the West and South-west 
good bread or well-cooked food of any kind among laboring 
people is so seldom found that ho who is unfortunate enough to 
have to travel there must make up his mind to get dyspepsia. 
The little laee-clipper was very sensible to learn cooking be- 
3 
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fore marrying. She Lad paid a dollar for tlie course of twelve 
lessons, and could already cook a steak to a turn, 

"And next weck,"ahe said, proudly, " I am to take up roasts 
and carving." 

Altbotigli she looks upon marriage rather prosaically as a 
means of steppiug out of the factoiy, I predict that lier future 
spouse will he ahle to content himself with the substantial, if 
not romantic, blessings with which she h preparing to provide 
him. The condition of hei' family is thus shown by my note- 
book: 

Table of Brooklyn Lace-cUpper's Family. 

Condilion, — Six m family : parents, two small children, and two grown 
daugtiters. Tlio father ts a printer, earning eighteen dollars s. week when 
work is ateady ; owing to strikes, union assessments, and dull limes, has 
for some months averoged only eiglit dollars a week. One daugiitec ja 
an invalid, the other dips lace; familj live in fonr rooms on second floor 
of tenement-house; front room is used as bedroom, parlor, and dining- 
coom ; place poorly fnrnish«d; a few clieap chromos on the walls; bare 
rough iioors; ven Illation bad. 

Diet. — Breakfast; Bread and butter, pork or liam, tea. Dinner: Fresh 
meat, potatoes, sometimes cabbage, pie. Supper : Same as breakfast, with 
occasionally part of dinner left over. 

Oott 0/ IMiiiu/ : 

Bread, and Hour for piea, per day go cents. 

Meats, salt and fi'esh, ''■ 20 

Coflee, " 10 

Sugar, " 05 

Potatoes, " 10 

Food of all other kinds, " 30 

Total daily cost of food for six persons, $1 00 ; per year, 1365 00 

Rent, per months, f 8 00 86 00 

Clothing 16 00 

Doetor'a bills 86 00 

Incidentals, iiicluding fuel, lights, reli^on, etc 42 00 

Total annual expenses of family of sis $615 00 

Earnings of father per week ^8 00 ; per year, |400 00 

" lace-clippec, per week... S 60; " 115 00 

" motiier by odd jobs, " 60 00 

Total yearly earnings |635 00 

Balance left, |20. 
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The majority of people who go to the penitentiary tliinlc 
they f'et there quite fast enongh. It was otherwise with me 
when'l started on a Nostvand Avenue car for the Brooklyn 
Penitentiary. A stingy man spreads a little bit of butter over 
a big bit of bread; in the same way the houses are spread 
thinly over the long blocks in the suburbs of Brooklyn. A 
full hour elapsed before the car stopped and let me ont at the 
warden's gate. The gate-keeper at first refused to admit me 
without a permit; but upon showing ii>y credentials and ex- 
plaining the official nature of my call, he swung open the heavy 
iron gates and let me in. Passing through a long corridor and 
throngh a large court-yard abont an eighth of a mile across, 1 
entered the wing where are employed one hundred and eighty 
women at shoemaking. The "Bay Stat« Shoe and Leather 
Company " leases the convict labor, and employs the one hun- 
dred and eighty women from without the walls. Except for 
the stigma that attaches to the word "convict," it might be 
said that the prisoners' condition is better than that of the paid 
girls. The girls are almost as much deprived of their liberty 
as the convicts. They come to the prison early in the laorn- 
itiif, and are not allowed to leave until work is over in the even- 
ing. The convict, when he finishes his day's labor, is furnished 
by the State with plain but abundant and wholesome food and 
lodging. The so-called free girls get, on an average, a dollar a 
day. Then they trudge, often through latn and snow, to small, 
crowded tenement-houses, and work at night sewing either on 
their own garments or doing othei people's sewing, to pay 
rent, buy food, clothing, meJiunc, efa- , which they cannot 
purchase with the wages received from the shoe factory alone. 
The girls in this -penitentiary are better ofE than the average ; 
first, because they are paid a slight advance over the market 
rate of wages (otherwise the lessees of the prison would be 
unable to get them) ; and secondly, because the work is steady. 
There are no strikes, no two or three months' stoppages on 
account of dull seasons. Notwithstanding these advantages 
which they have over the average working-girl, many of the 



one hundred and eighty giris who every morning voluntarily 
enter the Brooklyn Penitentiary to make shoes enjoy fewer 
comforts than the criminals who go there involuntarily. 

The girls are not thrown in contact with the convicts. Tliey 
work in a largo hall in the top of the building, with numerous 
windows and an abundance of fresh air. Five tables, each one 
hundred and forty feet long, run the entire length of the room. 
On each side of these tables the women sit bending over and 
loanipnlating the various parts of a shoe. The clatter is deaf- 
ening. An eager, strained look is on the glrla' faces. Here a 
young miss seventeen years old is putting buttons by the bands- 
ful into a sort of hopper. The buttons come out of the other 
end of the hopper sewed on the shoe. Another girl is making 
butt n h 1 Ti acliino goes tearing away, turns at the 
gl t pi nd aim t before you know it the button-hole is 

ut and fill ne sees it in the finished shoe. Most of 

th n n mbers of a society, to which they pay ten 

nt a k I a of illness, members receive a benefit of 
t ty d II ntl , Some had been paying dnes for years, 

and said they almost felt as if they were being cheated in not 
getting sick and receiving a return for their long subscrip- 
tion. 

The five hundred convicts and one hundred and eighty 
women make three thousand four hundred pair of shoes a day. 
The division of labor is reduced to the finest point This 
convict here, a gray-haired old man, with a sad face and hope- 
less expression, stands ten hours a day by a machine feeding 
the knife with leather. The knife is made in the shape of the 
solo of a shoe. The hopeless-looking convict puts the leather 
under the knife, touches a lever, and a shoe-sole drops into a 
basket. This operation he repeats without variation hundreds 
of times in succession. At the next machine stands a prisoner 
whose only business is to place the leather sole on a mould ; 
the machine presses the sole in shape. The convict puts an- 
other sole in, that is pressed, and so on through ten long hours. 
There is no exertion, no strain, hut the monotony is terrible. 
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Forn erly -» hoemake s br-i i callel at least to a I i,l t 
extent into pla but otIMI mr i tellect a r qu red by 
the in who attends to the d fEe ent parts of 1 oem-ik _, 
tl a s requ ed by a wooden a tomaton Bra n po v r seems 
to have been t in fer ed to the mach e The sew ng appa 
rat 3 sews hoes, toget! e almost 1 1 e ■i th no' f 1 fe All the 
con ct h^s to d a to s t tl e leather a the r J t pi ce the 
th eil s on a lar^re sp ndlc a s ill 1 „hted lan p re ol ea 

tl the t! eil to keep t virm a r vol t on ^ made e crj 
ra n te or le and at ach re olut on a ole is sewed on ■% 
siioe-top. A dial registers the number of stitciies to the sole. 
Before the patent expired, the inventor of this machine Toceived 
two cents on every shoe. All he bad to do was to drop around 
occasionally, loot at the register to see how many stitches had 
been recorded, and collect his royalty. The inventor Lad put 
in the brains, and so got the money. The operators, who watch 
the machines do the work, put little or no brains in the opera- 
tion, and so do not receive much money. They are glad to 
make two dollars a day. 

There is a keeper to every forty workmen in the Brooklyn 
Penitentiary, This keeper sits on a raised platform, wlience 
he can see every man of his gang. The convict who violates 
any of the rules which forbid talking, or lagging at work, is 
sharply reprimanded, and is pnnislied if the offence is repeated. 
Above, in the hall where the free gtrls work, the niles are 
equally strict. A girl who talks is reprimanded by the fore- 
man. If she speaks to her neighbor at the work-bench she is 
punished by being discharged or fined. At twelve o'clock the 
girls eat the cold hincheon thev bring from home At the same 
hour the convicts form !on^ Imes and march in close lock step 
ii-ro^s the wide court As they pass the window of the gieit 
kitLhen, eich man, without stopping, is handed a bucket con 
taming his dmner He is locked up alone m his cell thirty 
minutes At the end of that timp the kck step is reformed, 
the prisonets file back to the shr ps and begm work a^ain It 
waa a pitiable sight on either hand — the i''>niict- with then 
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sad faces and shameful stripes, the girls, in their shabby cloth- 
ing looking cire-worn overworted and underfed. 

Notw thatand ag the lo v vages and high cost of living of 
tl e Fast u ajor ty of Amer ca work ng men and women, tho 
cia m s st II made tl at protect ve ta fEs bring to the laborer 
wealtl and ^ood wages I askel F Coit Johnson, head of a 
wei g and bagg n- m 11 n Brookl n, if he favored protec- 

E cry and all the t n e va Ihe emphatic reply. 
D r nt, the co se of the con er at on ho informed me that 

his factorj was aelhng goods m England. 

" How do you manage to compete with paupei' labor J" 
"Oh," replied Mr. F. Coit Johnson, "it is very simple. "VVe 

sell goods twelve per cent, cheaper in London than in Brook- 

"Is there a profit when you sell at that reduced rate." 

" Of course there is." 

"Why, then, is a tariS necessary to make your business 
pay ?" 

"In this business," replied Mr. F. Coit Johnson, "it is not 
to make a profit, but make all you can. The tariff enables us 
to charge more, and we do it. We would be fools not to 
charge all we can get" 

Mr. F. Coit Johnson may be right ; it may be unwise not to 
charge all he can get for his goods, but the American people 
are unwise to give more than they are obliged to give, are un- 
wise to permit a system that enables men like Mr. F. Coit 
Johnson to "got all they can," to sell goods cheaper to stran- 
gers three thousand miles away in England than to next door 
neighbors in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Johnson's weavers, who average six dollars a week, mind 
three looms each, each loom turning out from fifteen to twenty 
yards of bagging per day, according to the quality. An Italian 
weaver earning thirty cents a day makes, with his old-fashioned 
machine, ten, or, at most, fifteen yards. Summary : In Italy a 
thirty-cent weaver produces ten yards of cloth. In Brooklyn 
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a dollar weaver produces sixty yards. It does not take half an 
eye to see that even if Mr. F. Coit Johnson does pay higher 
wages per day, be does not pay higher wages per yard, and 
that therefore the advantage is with him, not with the " pau- 
per labor " of Europe. 

At No. 239 Meserole Street, Brooklyn, I found a tapestry- 
weaver who earned the highest wages paid in the factory. 
What were the highest wages? Ten dollars a week! This 
was the only woman I found earning so much. The average 
was only six dollars. 

The tapestry-weaver and her sister, who worked in the same 
place, earned together $816 a year. They live, with tbeir 
widowed mother, in three rooms on the third floor of a frame 
house. Oh their corahined wages, $816, the three women and 
a. young brother live plainly and comfortably. The floors were 
scrubbed clean; everything bore an appearance of thrift and 
neatness. The girls subscribed for the New York Sun, and 
were posted as to current events. Their diet for breakfast 
consisted of bi'CJid and butter, coffee, and occasionally a piece 
of sausage or cold meat left over from the preceding day's din- 
ner. Luncheon, at twelve o'clock, was bread and bntter, cheese, 
or cold meat. Dinner, at half-past six, prepared by the old 
mother, consisted of bread, potatoes, pork, sometimes roast-beef, 
cofEee in winter and beer in summer. The cost of food for 
the four was eight dollars a week, or a fraction less than ten 
cents per meal per person. Here is a leaf from the family 
expense-book for one week ; 

Meats, salt and fresh $3 00 

Potatoes and other vegetables, sugar, eggs, etc 3 OO 

Bi'ead, and flour for pies 'l^ 

Beer, during three or four months in the year 49 

Tea and coffee *3 

Other food 1 03 

Butter ■ 28 

Total weekly cost of food for four persons $8 00 

Total jearly " " " $416 00 
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Brought forward $418 00 

Clothing of eldest daughter, per tear 1*0 00 

Clothing of jouHger " " 85 00 

Clothing o[ mother and small brother 40 00 

Total yearly coat of clothing fot four persons .... 115 00 

Fuel and light, per year T5 00 

Kent, per year 12 00 

Other expenses 30 00 

Total yearly espeoses $708 00 

Total yearly income 816 00 

Annual savings $108 00 

The workroom m wljieL tho giila weave is large and airy. 
A tapestrj weavn requires strcngih 

"Even tlie best ones,' said the giil on Mcserole Street, 
"turn out only Mi or eigbt jiid* fift\ two inches wide in one 
day. The cheap grade of tipc^tiy is more easily made, ten to 
twelve vards being an oidinarj dtv't> «ork. In summer there 
is a half holiday on Satuiddys, the rest of the year we must 
be at the mill from seven lu the morning until six at night." 

" Are there many girls at the factory who ha e n f ' d 
or parents, and live in boarding or lodging houses 

" Not many," answered the weaver. " Most all t j a 
home, or board with friends who don't charge n u 1 Tl 
couldn't very well do any other way on four or fi d II a 
week, A friend of mine tried it once, but she uld t ]. 
board and clothe herself on her wages. She was not very strong, 
and made only four dollars a week." 

" What did she do ?" 

The tapestry- weaver hesitated. 

" Well," she said in a low tone, " she went to the bad. She 
had a little sister to support. There was rent to pay and coal 
to buy, and four dollars a week wouldn't do it. She dropped 
away from work, and — I don't like to talk of it^ Rich folks 
ean't understand a poor girl's troubles." 

"Perhaps not, hut I am not rich, I can understand all you 
tell me." 
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But, with a natmal delicacy, she refused to say any more 
about her unfoitunate friend. 

An intellnrent sales girl, Agnes 8., of 264 Plymouth Street, 
BrooMyn, e^plama in a letter now in my possession why I 
frequcntlj found it ao hard to elicit information, 

"The girls m oui store," writes Miss 8., "are afraid to tallt to j-ou. 
Tliey fear it will get back to the boss aad. hurt them — even cause their 
discharge. You ask about my expenses. Last jearlspenteitaotly JI08.S0 
for board. Nearly all the rest (f 111.50) went for clothes, and I make my 
own dresses. But then the bosses make us dress nice, and it costs half 
our wages, I hope yonr work will help U9,and that the Government will 
make the price of dress goods come down," 

Here is a tarifE reformer, though an ancoDScious one. This 
sales-gir! probahly does not understand ten lines of political 
economy, but forced by the nature of her occupation to spend 
a large portion of her meagre earnings on dress, she wants the 
Government to help her by making "the price of dress, goods 
como down." 

The principal way for the Goyemment to accomplish this is 
to abolish the high tarifE taxes; that is the first step that is 
being demanded by wage-earners, both men and women, the 
more they reflect upon the way " protection " protects them by 
raising prices on all the necessities of life. 
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CHAPTER in. 

IN NEW ENGLAND. 

RATTVUa tlVE AMD WORK ; THEIB HOME LDfE, — 
AKD AN AMERICAN FAMILY COMPARED. — SMALL ECON- 
OMIES,— A OKE-CENT ICE-CKEAM SALOON. —CRUEL BESULTS OP 
CHILD-I.ABOB.— CONSUMPTION AND INSABITY ON THE INCKEASE. 

The Riverside Mills, in Olneyville, Rhode Island, are on the 
Woonasquatuctet Eiver. I crossed over this very small river 
witJi tiie vcrj big name, and went through the mills, where are 
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law limiting hours of labii to n.t tl tj k w t 

into effect in the beginning of 1886, since which time work at 
the Riverside Mills begins at seven and ceases at six, with an 
hour at noon for dinner. Children under ten are forbidden by 
law to work. Between ten and fourteen they are required to 
attend school three months each year. The remainder of tbe 
time they may work if they wish, and if tbeir parents compel 
them. Siicb is tbe law, but it is often evaded. Some parents 
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do cot hesitate to perjure themselves, and declare their children 
of the legal age for work in factories ; and some employers do 
not hesitate to nullify the law by affecting to believe the par- 
ents' falsehood. On my visits to the homes of operatives I 
often asked the ages of their children ia the factories. 

"Do you want their real age or their factory age?" these 
mothers would reply, laughing at their own deception. 

The difference between the real and the factory age was any- 
where from one to four years. These mothers seemed utterly 
unconscious of the cruelty of maliing such young children work ; 
the manufacturers seemed equally callous on the subject, self- 
ishly preferring to hire child-labor rather than pay the few 
cents extra demanded by adults. The births of children should 
be registered, and both parent and manufacturer he punished if 
found working a child under age. 

I met a group of girls, some of them mere cbildren, on their 

way to work one morning. Their homes ought to be in the 

fields by the road-side, with the green hills around, and those 

girls should play in the open air, the blue sky above them, the 

sunlight on them. It is cruel to permit such little creatures, 

d Ipd h dm Itpdt hours a day amid 
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traceable to the enfeebloment of the constitution of children by 
wort unsnited to their years. According to the census, there 
are 5207 deaths a year in Massachusetts from consumption. 
In Illinois, with double the population, there are only 4663; 
in Indiana, 3943 ; in Mississippi, 1287. In Mississippi, during 
the short season of cotton -picking, many negro children wort, 
but not in factories. The negro children in Mississippi pick 
cotton in the open fields; the white children in Massachusetts 
picfe it in heated rooms. They stoop over buzzing looms, they 
smell the grease, breathe fibres, and die early of consumption 
and other diseases. 

In 1880 the Pacific Mills paid a dividend of twenty4wo per 
cent, on a capital of $2,500,000. The Merrioiac Mills paid 
ten per cent. ; the Middlesex Mills, twenty per cent. ; the Bos- 
ton Belting Company paid daen per cent. These immense 
profits are made by working children ten hours a day, by work- 
ing men and women at w iges ringing from $4.35 to $6.00 a 
week, and by increasmK th^ puce of the necessaries of life by 
the imposition of a tanfE tax on every article the factory hand 
uses. How the arch enemy of mankind must grin in gratified 
derision at this destructive policy! Those very mills, which 
were paying twenty-two per cent, dividends, and sending cards 
to their employes virtually commanding them to vote for high 
tariffs, giving them to understand that free-trade would lose 
them their places — those very mills were paying the munificent 
wages of ninety cents a day ' The ■\Villimintic Linen Com- 
panj pa\ the same hheial wages, and the V> iliimantic Company 
one year declared a dividend of eight) pei cent.! There are 
in Mawachusetts 5127 insane Si2i paupers, and 5207 deaths 
from consumption The number of cnmintls is proportion- 
ately lar^e Is it not probible that a close connection exists 
between this moral tnd tinincial bankruptcy of the people and 
the unhealthy inciease (f the weilth of manufacturers, and 
the 1 ernel grinding down of the working people? 

While looking at the rows of joyless children stooping over 
the shuttles, the words of Mis. Browning came to mv mind : 
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"Do you heai the chillren weeping, oh, mj' brothers, 
Ere the sorrows come mth jeai^' 

They are leaning tbeir young Ltarts against theu mothers. 
And that cannot stop their teaia 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows. 
The >oung hids are chirping in then nests 
The yoang fauns are plaving with their shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing towaii the west. 
But the young young (.hildren, )h inj brothers, 
Thej are weeping bitterlv' 

The) aie weeping in the plaTtiine o£ the othera. 
In the countiy of the fiPC ' 

"tt'e have no riglit to boait of fiecdom m lon^ a^ we have 
slave cliildren toiling in the mills, kilUnr thtmaehes b> inches. 
As I saw them going to then work m the raoining, it looked 
like a funeral piocehsion to the giave , at night it was the same 
sad piocession ictnining fiom the grave, and to whit homes 
they leturned' — mean, diitj quaitei's, miserable, close rooms 
in oiowded tenement houses The ncgioes in the South, no 
matter how poor, ace better ofi They h-wo space, air, light; 
they h'we the beat gifts of God to man — the giaund to walk 
on, the hea^eoa above, pure -ni to bieathe, and the liealtli- 
giving light of the sun 

Of the 1900 persons employed m the Eiverside Mills, 1020 
at^ women and children. These 1900 persons produce yearly 
a million and a half yards of worsted cloth, wortli from, one 
dollar to three dollars a yard. The two hnge 1100 horse-power 
engines that furnish the power to make this cloth consume 
ten thousand tons of coal a year, 

I watched the warpers at work. Five hundred bobbins, or 
spools, of pink thread were on a stand. These five hundred 
pink threads pass through the teeth of a steel comb. A young 
girl, pale, thin, feeble- looking, sat on a stool watching the maze 
of threads aa they slowly unwound from the spools, passing 
through the steel comb on to large bobbins below. 

When the quick eye of this girl detects an imperfection in 
the thread, she stops the machinery, corrects the imperfection, 
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disnial work is from $4,85 to $5.00 a week. 

" Tlie work is very exacting," said one of the burlers. " The 
tiniest knots in the thread must be straightened out. After the 
cloth leaves oat bands it is passed over a roller. An inspector 
stands facing it, slowly pulling the cloth over the roller. When 
he sees a place where the thread has been broken and left un- 
mended, be makes a dash at the cloth with his blue pencil and 
marks the place. These marks are counted, and when there 
are more than forty to a yard we arc fined twenty-five cents." 

The constant dread of these fines helps on the brain-soften- 
ing process. 

Adjoining the mills are two large dlniag-halls, furnished with 
plain tables and benches. At twelve o'clock the army of men, 
women, and children file into these halls, each individual carry- 
ing 3 bucket with luncheon, generally of beaus, pork, bread 
and butter, and pie. In pleasant weather they eat rapidly, and 
in fifteen minutes the greater number are through and out on 
the grounds, to pass the remainder of the dinner-hour in walk- 
ing, chatting, and breathing the fresh air. Five minutes before 
one the whistle blows, and the operatives scamper back to the 
door-ways, hurry up the steep fiights of stairs, and precisely at 
one are at their looms and spindles. 

Of eleven girls whom I interviewed there was one earning 
eight dollars a week; two earned six dollars; two earned nine 
dollars; and six earned four dollars and fifty cents. Of these 
eleven girls, selected at random, all but one lived at home; 
some paid tlteir mothers three dollars a week board ; the ma- 
jority, however, gave in all their wages, and the family expen- 
ditures were made in common. The one girl who did not live 
at home was from Ireland. She earned six dollars a week, five 
of which she spent on herself, saving the remaining dollar to 
send to her parents in the Old Country. 
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A numbei of tbe operatnus m Providence and Oincyville 
live in tenement houses owned l)j' the mills, and rented a 
little cheaper than the maiket rate These tenements are all 
built on the same plan — a basement, divided in the centre hy 
a narrow hail, with rooms uti each side let to different families. 
The first flooi loached h\ a fouitt.cn foot stair-way, is divided, 
like the basement, into t«o di^tinot horoes hy a narrow hall. 
The second fioor is the same as the first. The halls are com- 
mon to all the tenants of the house. I called one night on 
the family of a coal-heaver who lived somewhere in the tene- 
ment, hilt whether in top or bottom I did not know. 

" Non parlo Englese," said a woman, when I inquired at a 
door in the basement. 

" Bene, signorina, pacliamo Italiano ?" and proceeded to talk 
to her in the remnants of the pigeon Italian I had brought 
back with me from Italy. She was delighted to find an Amori- 
can who could even make an attempt to speak her beloved 
language, and chatted most volubly. She had not been long 
from Italy, and thought the wages she was making (sixty cents 
a day) quite princely. In Italy she had made but a lira and a 
half (thirty cents) a day for even harder work. 

" But, signore, in America everything is so dear. I make 
more money, but, of a verity, I must spend more." 

There were eight in her family, from the husband down to a 
" bambino " two months old. Three miserable rooms in the 
cellar or basement, renting for five dollars a month, constituted 
the Italian family's home. The coal-heaver's family, for whom 
I was looking, occupied five rooms on the floor above the Ital- 
ians. The sitting-room was about twelve feet square, cheaply 
carpeted and plainly fumished. Another room, fourteen feet 
long by twelve wide, was used as kitchen and dining-room. 
The other three apartments were mere closets, with little or no 
furniture save beds and chairs. 

" Mother does the cooking and house-work," said one of the 
girls, in answer to my questions. " Sal and Dorothy and me 
works in the Atlantic Woollen-mills, weaving. They are awful 
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strict. If I was to come a minute after a quarter to seven I 
wouldn't be allowed to enter, and would have to lose the whole 
day. If a little oil is spilled, or a thread is brolien, we are 
fined from ten to forty cents. Some weeks, when luck is bad, 
the fines eat up almost half onr wages. Ma cooks breakfast 
by six o'clock, and we never leave home later than half-past 
six. There is an honr at noon, hut it is too far to come home, 
so we carry a lunoh, and get dinner at seven o'clock when we 
get home." 

The condition of this family is shown by the following table, 
prepared from answers to nnmerous qneations put to the moth- 
er and daughter : 

Table of a Typical JVeio England Factory Family. 
Condition. — Familj numbers nine : parents, three daughters, aged 21, 
18, and 14 ; a boy, aged 9, girl, aged 1, and two babies ; rooms poorly fur- 
nished ; bad Ijgiit and bad ventilation ; no privacy. The father is a day 
laborer in a coal-yard; the mother tends the babies, cooks, and sews ; the 
three oldest children work in woolien-mills. 
Eaiidnga of Familg; 

Of the father S7 00 

" eldest girl 5 00 

" IS-year-old daughter 4 00 

" 14-j'ear-old daughter ;; 23 

Total income per week I|19 23 ~ 

Yearly (48 weeks) J924 00 

JJifi.— Breakfast : Bread and butter and coffee. Dinner: Pork and 
beans ; sometimes beef, potatoes, coffee ; sometimes pic oi- puJding. Sup. 
per 1 Bread and butter, coffee, and occasionally portion of dinner warmed 

Cost of lAvhig : 

Bread and flour, per month $6 00 

Sugar, vegelables, soap, and other grocci-ies 40 00 

Meats, salt and fi'esh 14 00 

Millc 1 BO 

Total coat of food per month for family of nine. .|61 50 

Yearly ditto J738 00 

Rent per month, $6 ; per year V2 00 
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Brought forward |810 00 

Clothing 100 00 

iQcideDtals n "0 

Total yearly cost of liviiifc' $B21 00 

Total yearly eacninga 9M Of) 

BalsDce $ 3 00 

This is a gain of thirty-three and a third cents a jear for each 
member of the family. How long, at this rate, will it take a New 
England factory family to lay something by for a rainy day? 
Table of another ^ew England Factory Family. 
CondUion. — Five in family ; widowed motlier, two sons, and two daugh- 
ters. The mother cooks and works at home, the two girls work in worsted- 
mills; both sons are laborers at odd jobs, and do not have steady work; 
tlie girls look faded and tired i they are at iiie mills twelve hours a day 
five days in the week, on Saturdays work only seven hours and a half. 
Earnings of the two daughters, $5 eaeh per week : $480 per year. 
Potatoes cost 23 cents a peek ; batter, 35 to 80 cents a pound ; rump 
eteak, 12 cents a pound; pork steak, 13 cents a pound. 
Cte of Liiii-ng: 

Potatoes per week $0 i6 

Butter " 75 

Steak, four days in the weeli . " 78 



Flour for bread and pies '■ 1 oi) 

Food of all other kinds " 1 Ifi 

Weekly cost of food for Ave persons f5 SO; per year, $286 00 

Wood and coal per year 19 00 

Kerosene at 15 cents a gallon . " 20 00 

Ppiit at $6 60 a month " 67 20 

Cotlm^ " 15 00 

Incidentals " 12 SO 

Totil yearly cost of living $480 00 

In the ibo\ c table no account is taken of the earnings of the 
t •. J sons riiey were drunk half tho time and idle half the 
other, miking it impossible to estimate with any accuracy the 
amount of their earnings. Here the gain is nothing, and the op- 
eiatHCS seem absolutely without a chance to save and prepare 
themselves against aiclcness or other unforeseen emei'geiicj. 
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It will be interesting to compare these Ne England factory 
families with the life of factory operati e n E pe Here 
is a table taken from "A Tramp Trip," p 60 sho n^ the con- 
dition of a family of Italian woollen- weavers 

" CoaditioTt. — I'amily of five : parents, two ebiWrea five and sin years of 
age, and mother of the father. Parents work at hand-looms ; the grand- 
mother spins (at home), attends to the children and to two goats, the milk 
of the goaia being sold at four cants per tjnart. Occupy a room with earth 
floor on a level with the ground; room divided into two compartments. 
Weaving-room on same street, up a steep hill ; on); six looms ; level of 
room three feet below level of street; no windows, lighted by the door. 
Each weaver has a small bucket or jug of hot ashes or coals. Tliis the 
women put under their dresses ; tlie men place them at their feet. In un- 
usually cold weather a lai^e pan of coals is set in the middle of the room. 
The weavers quit their woik occasionally to sit for a few minutes around 
this pan and warm tlieir hands and feet. 

"The fuel for tliia primitive heating arrangement consists to some ex- 
tent of brushwood, clippings from old grape-vines, etc. Coal is imported 
from England. Fiice per ton at West Mediterranean ports, f 5 to $6 ; 
price in interior, $1 to $10. 

"Bkt. — Breakfast; Bread, coffee or wine. Diuner: Macaroni or cheese, 
finnochio, broad, sometimes tripe, wine. Supper : Bread, wine or coffee. 
Amownt earned by Famiiy : 

Earnings of father, per year $126 00 

" " mother, " 9 '7 60 

" '■ grandmother (spinning) 48 75 

'■ (sale of milk) 48 80 

Total yearly earnings $316 05 

Cost of lAmng ; 

Eer,t $14 40 

Bread 53 00 

Macaroni 69 40 

Groceries, finnoehio, olives, eggs, oil, etc 72 50 

Wine fil 00 

Coffee and milk 17 25 

Wooden clogs and leather shoes 7 50 

Clothing 19 ns 

Iron bedstead, chairs, etc 8 70 

Total yeariy expenditures , $313 +0 

Balance $ 2 65" 
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The investigator, who knows how small ate their wages, and 
sees their uninviting surroundings, raaj- be aurprisea to learn 
that wage-earners of this class are quite particular as to the 
quality of food they buy. They wili go in threadbare cloth- 
ing, and, live in dark closets, raay oven limit themselves in the 
quantity of their food, bnt it must he of good quality. 

" No one cau s^y that I do not give my family the best of 
flour, the finest sugar, the very best quality of meat." 

This is the boast of the coal-laborer earning seven dollars n 
week. The families of lawyers, of book-keepers with incomes 
of two thousand dollars or less a year, will often be content 
with a cheaper grade of flour, a cheaper sugar, and a cheaper 
meat. Economy in this line is scorned by the poorer work- 
man. He wants the " best," and spends his last cent to get it. 
Quite good butter was selling in the market at twenty -five 
cents a pound, bnt the coal-laborer's family were using batter 
costing twenty-nine cents. No one wishes American workmen 
to adopt the unquestionably lower standard of living prevailing 
in Europe, yet it must be admitted that a study of economy 
would do no harm. The soldo (cent) which an Italian saves 
for his Sunday holiday is with us tossed aside or thrown away. 
It is too email to be appreciated, yet even a cent is not so 
small as to be despised, as I found when tramping over En- 
rope. One cent a day, if put out at six per cent, interest, 
wo\ild in fifty years amount to nine hundred and fifty dollars ; 
ten cents so saved and put out at interest would amount to 
nine thousand five hundred and four dollars. Half a dollar 
saved daily and put at sis per cent, interest would amount in 
fifty years to the snug sum of forty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. 

In Europe so hard is the struggle for life, the working- 
classes, though ever so thrifty, are barely able to support exist- 
ence. They cannot even put hy the modest sum of one cent. 
In Florence I had a good opportunity to study Italian economy. 
"Within five minutes' walk of the celebrated Piazza Dei Signore 
ia a narrow street, given up to working-men's stores, lodging- 
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houses, and cheap restaurants. There was one place much 
frequented by the peasauts who came to the city on Sundays 
to hear mass. A ladder reached from the stoue floor to a kind 
of loft fifteen feet above. Up this climbed two fiddlers, pulled 
the ladder up after them, and scratched ofE Italian airs while 
the peasants in their gay costumes ate ice-cream below. The 
ice-cream, served in bowls scarcely larger than salt-cellars, cost 
one cent per bowl. How careful those poor people were with 
their tiny dishes of cream I How they nibbled at it, taking at 
a time only the smallest taste that it might last as long as poa- 
sible, and that they might not have to get up too soon, and 
thus lose sorae of the music ! These were occasions in their 
lives to loot forward to, and, when over, to look back upon as 
pleasint tf be remembered. In that Florentine restaurant when 
I la d dow nq e &oldi (five cents) and ordered five plates of 
crean at on t! e t, od people stared. Such extravagance 
^ cd me one 1 un 1 d per cent, in their estimation. They 
n ed at ly ] j ed to the conclusion that I was the fortu- 
mt o vner of i sn all shop, and possibly of two or three asses, 
E en tl IS extreme economy does not bring much reward in 
the densely populated and oppressed States of Europe. What 
t may i co pi si n America is shown by those cases where 
Ital ans and G rnans come to our land bringing with them 
n tl no* b t the r hab ts of industry, thrift, and economy, and 
become a few years substantial, prosperons citizens. 

I saw a an past the middle age board the steamer in Genoa 
for New lo k He lelated with pride how he had worked for 
jcars car y ng stone, how he had saved a few hundred lire, and 
how he intended to pass his remaining years in ease sitting on 
a bos dozing and selling pea-nuts and candy. This was the 
goal of his ambition. He may go no farther in the road to 
wealth, but his children, with their thorough knowledge of 
economy, will probably bloom out into prosperous fruit mer- 
chants or dealers in Italian wines. I know two Italians who 
came to America in the steerage, with their worldly possessions 
done up in a red -bandana handkerchief. They began life in 
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New York shoving a banana-cart. One of these Italians is now 
a wholesale frait merchant; the other deals in imported wines 
and liquors, and is worth two hundred tbonsand dollars. These 
satisfactory results were achieved primarily becanse the two 
men had good business sense; hut it is safe to say, except for 
tbeir habits of economy learned in Italy, their prosperity would 
not be a quarter of what it now is. In their own country this 
rise would be next to impossible. Taxation is too high, popu- 
lation too dense, royalty and standing armies too dear. 

Besides the one great cause at the bottom of all low wages, 
to which I shall refer at length in a future chapter, there is a 
cause which in some degree tends to lower New England factory 
wages in particular. I refer to the competition which New Eng- 
land factory operatives must undergo witii French Canadians. 

On the banks of the St. Lawrence, in Lower Canada, live a 
class of people closely resembling the French peasantry in hab- 
its of thrift and economy. The average farmer in this section 
owns sixty acres, worth four or five thousand dollars. He has 
his hay-field, his corn, his wheat, a small flock of sheep, a few 
cattle, and, in fact, a small supply of alt the necessaries of life. 
The head of the house attends to the cultivation of every incii 
of his sixty acres ; the wife sews, spins, weaves, and does house- 
work ; one daughter milks, one son does general farm-work. 
Now, if there are other sons and other daughters, they go to the 
" States," not to live, but to work a few years and see the world, 
while making what seems to them high wages. Accustomed to 
the frugal life of a Canadian farm, and to small wages, they are 
happy to work for the New England factory for ninety cents or 
a dollar a day. In a few years the Canadian returns to the St, 
Lawrence and, if a girl, marries one of her neighbors ; or, if a 
man, gets his father to help him buy a farm and settles down to 
a quiet, humdrum life, as his ancestors have done before him." 

The native American operatives, who see these Canadians 
come in and undersell them in the labor market, are beginning 
to think a tariff on foreign laborers, not on foreign goods, is 
what would best protect American working-men. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

KEW ENOLA^-D — Continued. 

THE KIKD OP LITEItATt'RK FACTORS TEOrLB KEAD. — BOAEDING- 
HOUSK KEEPERS. — I FIKD A BABY IN THE WEEDS. — SAIBTS AND 
roCNDLIKGa, — LIFE OP THE HDSS, — AMONG THE SHAKERS. — 
THEIR CURIOUS WORSHIP ASD DANCES. 

There is a model Ndw England village on the Connecticut 
River knowD as the " Paper City." In the immediate vicinity 
of that city, Holyoke, are manufactories employing a combined 
capital of $12,000,000, A great water company has built a dara 
across the river, has trimmed the banks with stone walls, and 
cut long canals out of solid rocks. 

In 1845 there were only fourteen houses in this place. In 
1850 the population was 3245; in 1880, 25,915. At first a 
single man, struck by tbe clearness of the water and the cheap- 
ness of power, started a mill here. In six years he was able 
to buy a new mill with the profits of the oM one. To-day 
there are twenty-three paper-mills, making one-half of the 
writing paper used in the Uuitcd States. They turn out 
350,000 pounds of paper a day. 

I was surpiiaed to find the free-trade sentiment so strong in 
a manufacturing town like Holyoke. The Paper World said 

"It is now time for the paper-makers to see more of foreign 
markets. A cutting down in the rate of tarifEs will greatly 
assist in this, and would give the paper-makers a large part of 
the world for their domain." 

Another paper. The Manufacturer, also published in Holy- 
oke, advocates the same principles. 

I asted at the library in Holyoke what class of books opera- 
tives iisnallv call for. 
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" The boys and girls rarely read anything else than detective 
stories," was the librarian's reply. 
"Do tbey vead papers?" 

"Not the large dailies. There are a few cheap evening 
sheets, filled with local news, which have a good circnlation 
araong factory employes." 

I asked one of the girls if she ever went to lectures. 
"Sometimes we go on Sundays," was the reply, " thongh 
most of us visit then. The bosses don't like us to go to lect- 
ures." 

I remembered, then, that once when the Commissioner of 
Immigration from a Southern State had endeavored to get the 
young operatives together to hear iiira describe the climate 
and advantages of his State, they told him they dared not listea 
for fear they would he turned out of their places. 

The life of a spinning-mil! operative is bliss compared to 
the sickening, sonl-killing occupation of the grinders, chemical- 
makers, and type-founders. In the lai^e room where children 
grind the rough edge ofE knife-blades, imperceptible particles 
of dust will fly up in spite of the elaborate blowing apparatus. 
In the chemical works I saw a set of emaciated, wan-looking 
women with young yet wrinkled and yellow faces. Some were 
not over sixteen, but had been working in mercury several 
years. The average life in the mercury room docs not exceed 
eight years. 

Young men when advised by moralists to marry are often 
told that living is cheaper for two than for one. Whether or 
not this is always true I cannot say ; I am of the opinion, how- 
th t th married f'lctory operative generally has the advin- 
t 1 m d b tl All tl 1 bl m b f 
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source alone, Somelimes I stopped with factory families my- 
self. They afEorded more opportunity to observe the charac- 
teristics of the people. The family with whom I boarded in 
Providence had a good breakfast every day in the week ex- 
cepting Sunday. On that morning the fare invariably consisted 
of bread and butter, and pork and sweetened beans, which I 
found detestable, though the rest seemed to find them palata- 
ble enough. 

The mistress of my boarding-house in Lowell was an un- 
pleasant, soui>faoed widow, who seemed to be suffering from a 
chronic case of dissatisfaction with the world and everybody 
in it. An old beggar knocked at the door one morning while 
we were at breakfast, and meekly asked for something to eat. 

" Oh, these beggars !" muttered the sour faced w oman, shut- 
ting the door in the old man's face ; " they are the bother of 
my life. Wbeu people get too old to work they ought to be 
killed." 

Her father, an old, gray-haired man eighty-six years of age, 
sat at the table and received the full benefit of this amiable 
remark. As a nile, those who have experienced hard knocks 
in the battle of life are apt to have a kindly feeling for people 
who have to stand still harder knocks. Charity and sympathy 
for suffering is much more characteristic of the poor than of 
the rich, but the Lowell widow was a decided exception to this 
rule. She not only had no sympathy for beggars, but had 
little for her boarders, and I was glad to get away from her 
meagre table. My boarding -house keeper in Providence, 
Rhode Island, was of a different type — a round, fat, talkative 
person, entirely too social. She would bother me with friendly 
chatter even when I was writing in my room of a morning. 

"Yoit don't give me much trouble," she would say, with a 
view to making herself agreeable while making up my hed ; 
" but the man in the next room is awful troublesome. He 
smokes in bed, and I have to shake the ashes oS his sheets 
every morning. I never had any trouble with my tother lodger, 
Mr. Long, but his wife has. They're a funny couple. If he 
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were onlj i^ 1 ng as li s name it inigbtn t be so bid but 
he mt Hes a little bit of i fellow— only up to ! i-, wifes 
shouldei The\ ri. ju-^t manitd but hd^e quairds ill the f^mc 
He comes iiome tncd and svint to lead the papur but she is 
fo. ffoinf^ out to some plac. Then they h1^e a fuss My 
srirl feal »a\s shed ruther nevei raarij than caii) on th.t «ay 
jro;evci I don t j,ucss Sal 11 ever a;et inauiel She mn t but 
t«cntj SIX and .he im t got a s und tooth m hei head All 
her uppei tettti aie f-tlse and the doctoi says the other. 11 
! I e to come out th s wintei Somehow we have bad luck in 
our fam Ij My h isbind ha= been laid up with ihe unities 
half the j eii I hive dizziness in the head unt 1 I m that 
afeard I guess FU tumble down-stairs some daj. 

Coming home one night from the houses of some factory 
operatives, I heard a sort of smothered, crying sound in tha 
weeds near the sidewalk. It was in a poor part of the city, 
not closely built up. At the place where I heard the noise one 
side of the block was entirely vacant. I poked about in the 
weeds with my umbrella; it struck upon a soft bundle: the 
sound came from that bundle. I picked it np, and, to my 
amazement, found a wee specimen uf humanity in it. Had 
it oecn an elephant I would not have been more nonplussed. 
I conid not leave it there to perish, and to walk about the 
Btieets at midnight with a squalling infant in my arms was not 
plea'^ant. The situation was painful. An linur passed— I 
thought it a do/en— before I found a policeman and got rid 
of my wailing bundle. Not being a family man, I am not 
practised in the fine aif of holding babies, and all the time I 
carried that unhappy infant I was trembling with fear lest I 
should let it fall and smash its little head open, and be held 
for murder in the firat degree. The child was doubtless that 
of some poor girl who, barely able to support herself on fac- 
tory wages, abandoned her babe in despair. 

One does not find a baby in the streets every night. When 
safely rid of the burden, 1 was quite proud of the achievement, 
and soon after related the incident at a social gathering. An 
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innoccDt young lady ssted mhetlier the infant were a boy or a 
girl. To my. great confusion, I was compelled to admit total 
ignorance on tbat important point. 

Three montlis afterwards I visited the foundling asyhm to 
vl 1 the pol oeman had taJten the baby. A Sister in sober 
costu ne of g ay opened the door and conducted nio to a large 
pa lo vbe e vhile awaiting the Mother Superior, I observed 
tl e at ff fa n t irc : the rows of chairs ranged in precise lines 
a oun 1 tl e alls, the pictures of saints and priests, and the im- 
age of the Viigin Mary in an alcove over the door. 

The Mother Superior consulted her books. Three foundlings 
had been admitted the same day my find had arrived. All three 
were living, and there was no way of distinguishing " my " baby 
from the other two. 

I was permitted to go through the buildings and toot at the 
score and more of infants — some lying on their little beds, some 
in baby-carriages, some crawling on the floor. A few were 
healthy, robust-looking ; the majority had pinched faces; some 
looked wrinkled and old. This comes from want of mother's 
milk ; artificial food is almost fatal to new-born babies. In the 
next lidll I saw childien from eighteen months to four yeam 
old. The moment we entered, the whole gang of them, some 
fifty or raorL, scrambled down from their seats and toddled up 
to me like a flock of eliickens, caught hold of my hands, my 
coat-tail mv legs all in a chorus crying " Howdy I howdy I 
howdy ' ' The Mother Superior looked on smiling a moment ; 
then, with maternal command, she said, 

" To J oui place, children !" and the fifty little chickens fint- 
tered back to their little benches, and popped down and stared 
at me with their Uandred little round eyes. They certainly 
were well trained and seemed to be happy and healthy. The 
Mothei Supeiior «aid if a child could be kept alive until past 
the teething time, it has a fair chance to live and grow strong. 
Painted on the polished floors were lines and circles. A giil, 
thirteen years old and blind in one eye, drummed a march on 
a piano, while the motley crew of infants in calico gowns 
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marched around, following the figures indioated on the floor. 
One black-eyed little rascal of three years was rather untamable. 
Every time the line passed me he broke ranks and waddled to 
my chair, where he would stare at me with his wondering blaofc 
eyes until the Sister grabbed him by his fat arms and put him 
back in place agam 

Overl okiig tha cmious scene was a wooden hgure of the 
\ irgm that •'at on a biackct o ei tl l p ano W! en I aro e to 
leave tl i. intants aga n chtteiel up to up to sav ^ood t v 




every 1 ttle fist stuck out in the fiiendliest wa\ It was « th 
d fliculty that I tore nijself loose and made n > cc pp IIil 
Iminghall idjomed the kitchen the ttbles ind chairs weie 
all on a miniature scale The httle toddlers as they disposed 
of tiaii soup and mashed potitoea looked is sokmn ind di^ 
nificd as judges The oldest was ] 1st fiie jet so well dulled 
were they that they fed themselves ind ate m peace and hir 
mony 'sith their neighbois 

A very saintly looking Sister in the laundry showed rae how 
Ler wonderfully stiff, fly -a way -looking bonnet was ironed and 
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made to stand out. She took pride in the work, and was as 
pleased as a child at the complii t I b t w d Sp king 
of the life they led, the Mother S p ad 

" We arise at four in tlio morn q and p y t ! h then 
t b akf t f half p t h t we t 11 b d then 
b tbdt ftld mStenu u ook, 

th k n th 1 d th w D nn at I ven, 

tl p J r ID tw t t! m d tation hour. During 

tl 1 1 11 1 1 tL d 1 tly meditate ; not a word 

I k p y I" k 1 ly work of the fathers 

1 p t fTg t p tl hts. By nine o'clock, 

ft by h If past ht w n b d Such is our daily 

t 

"Do yon ever weary of the routine?" 

The Mother Superior smiled gravely, 

" We should never weary of well-doing," she said. " One 
of our Sisters has been blind twenty-two years. In all that 
time she has not missed a day in the chapei. Every morning 
she is up at four o'clock. For an hour she prays od bet 
knees, then an hour standing. After breakfast she prays again. 
Her prayers are worth to us far more than any work she could 
do." 

" She is a saint, then ?" 

"Yes, she is a saint," replied the Mother Superior, witii per- 
fect faith. 

Before leaving the establishment I was shown an old, oM- 
looking picture of the Virgin Mary. 

" See the wonderful sweetness of her expression," said the 
Mother Superior; "that painting has worked miracles. A 
woman who had been afflicted nine years with paralysis went 

to Father , and begged him to pray for her. He did so. 

Masses were said before this painting for nine consecutive 
mornings. On the ninth morning the woman arose from her 

bed, and walked two miles to Father 's church to return 

thanks to him and the Messed Virgin Mary for Iier miraculous 
cure," 
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As a contrast to this phase of religions feeling, J will picture 
another no less earnest in faith. 

From Pittsiield, in the western d fMa hu setts, I drove 
over the mountains to the Mou t L b 'il aker settlement. 

It was Sunday, and, fortunately, tl e w at! wis fine, otherwise 
I would have missed seeing the Shake f worshipping 

God. Tlie Shakers do not con d 1 anl ne next to godli- 
ness — they consider it godline tself Tl y will not hold 
services in rainy weather lest mi d n 1 1 b ed by the feet 

into their church, the floor of wl h not a p ted, but always 
scrupulously polished and clean. The meetjng-hall was crowd- 
ed with Shaters, and perhaps thirty or forty " world's people " 
who went to see the curious, not to say fantastic, performance. 
"When I went in, a tall slim woman who held herself so straight 
that she leaned backward, darted on me a sharp glance with 
her sharp, black eyes, and readily detecting that I was not a 
Shaker saint, but a poor " world's man," sent to me one of the 
Shaker brothers, who showed me where I was to sit, with the 
other world's people. The Sbater congregation did not sit 
down— they took their stands, the men in one row, the women 
in anothev, and began to sing at first in a slow, chanting way, 
each one keeping time with both bands waving up and down 
with a geiitle motion as the two rows marched around in a 
wide circle, meeting, mingling, crossing, and turning in a won- 
derful way, moving faster and faster as the music of their song 
grew more and more exciting. I noticed that the tall woman 
who had eyed me so keenly every time she passed by the 
" world's people " darted at us warning glances which seemed 
to say, " Make no noise, or you'll catch it 1" 

The dress of these people is (juaint and severely simple ; the 
women's gowns, utterly destitute of frills and furbelows, harg 
straight down to the ankles; the men wear broad-brimmed 
hats and loose, home-made garments. The singing and dancing 
went on for an hour and a half, then all stood still, and one of 
the Sisters was moved to make an address, after which the ex- 
ercises ended. 
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Tlie first Shaker settlement was founded by an English- 
woman named Ann Lee. Being perseented and called a luna- 
tic, this woffian came to New York in l'i'74. Six years later 
the settlement at Mount Lebanon was under way. The society 
is now wealthy, owning a good deal of land and valuable build- 
ings. Recently they sold a lai^e tract of land with bams, 




hoi ea etc to a Mi BurnHii who has opened an industrial 
school for homcLss bo)a and girls. At the opening in Sep- 
tember, 1887, twenty-five boys were booked ready to learn 
farming, or some one of the trades that are to be tapgbt at 
this school. The town of New Lebanon, near which is situated 
this industrial school, seems to have imbibed the Shaker idea 
of celibacy. Siiakers do uot marry, and many of the people 
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of New Lebanon also seem to prefer single blessedness. I do 
not know of a place witb as lai^e a proportion of old bache- 
lors and old maids. It is not nncommon to find a brother and 
sister unraaiTied, and past the middle life, keeping up the home- 
stead long after the old folks are dead. Samuel J. Tilden, who 
in his time was America's most prominent bachelor, came from 
New Lebanon. He now lies buried on a hill overlooking the 
town of his birth. 
3* 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN NEW OKLEAKS, 
r-DKUMMER. — A MAKIIPA(7njBER WHO V 

:0NDiTioN OP laborehs in me 

GLIMPSE OP ITAI.T AND TIIE TKMPtE OF VBST^ 
DISLIKE DOMESTIC S 



FOB BREAD, BUT ALWAYS A DOLLAK FOB THE LOTTERY. 

Few points of interest cnn be mentioned regarding the con- 
dition of labor in Pliiiadeipbia, Rents are cheaper, and there 
is not so much rush and hurry as in New York and Brooklyn ; 
generally speaking, however, the conditions are similar to those 
already described in her two lai'ge neighbors, and a particular 
description wotild weary the reader as much as the six weeks' 
trudging through rain and snow, visiting factories, wearied me. 

After sis weeks of hard work and disagreeable weather, I 
finished the investigation in Philadelphia, and transferred the 
scene of my labors to a wirmer clime I started for New Or 
lean- One «ho hii travelled on Euiopean railways will be 
struck, on takmg i bnj; ]ourney on an Ameri:,an road with 
the apparent uttei lick of repaid for human life in America 
Where\ei a wagon load (.losses a railroad in Em ope there is a 
Ejuaid, who will peimit none to piss if a tnm i^ neai or dne 
I have seen these 'Station guaids at little cross roads in sonth 
ern Rnssia hundreds of miles from any city Whenever the 
tram approached they closed the gates and stood at present 
arras until the hst car had pissed In Heiielbeig one morn 
ing I wanted a gliss of watei There was a fountain on the 
platform on the other side of the depot No tram was near, 
03 I started ^cl « tht tnck ti get m> glass of water A 
gendarme cime runn ng ifiLr me iiid j:ribbed me by the 
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sboolder as if he thought I meant to steal the fountain, water 
and all. 

" Sind sie verruckt !"— (Are you crazy ?)— he said, " that you 
run such risks. Besides, it is fi?e marks fine to cross the track." 
He showed me steps that led down to a tunnel, through 
which I made my way, and up steps at the other end, to the 
fountain, where I got a glass of water ; then I returned to the 
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"What an indolent way the people have!" 

The scene was not particularly prosperous or brilliant, still 
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I did not see any squalor. The houses were small, the barns 
roughly built, but were good enough for that mild climate. 

"They ought to prosper down here," said the mild-eyed old 
gentleman, "The soil is rich, the climate genial ; what's tie 
matter— laziness V 

"SnufE's the matter," said the younger man, with a self-com- 
placent smirk. 

" Snuff?" repeated the mild-eyed old man. 

" Yes ; they've got the climate, and they've got the soil. It's 
all the women's fault they are kept so poor." 

"How so?" 

" The women spend all their money on snufE : they eat snuff 
from morning until night. That's what makes 'em so lazy and 
shiftless and sallow." 

The astonishment of the innocent-eyed old gentleman was a 
triumph enjoyed by the other. The train drew up at a station 
soon after, and I took the seat the old gentleman vacated, and 
fell into conversation with the complacent young man with the 
long brown beard. It was not long before he told me that he 
"hailed" from Wisconsin, and that !iis mission was to travel 
and " minister to the depraved taste of Southern women ;" in 
other words, be was a snufE- drummer. 

" I travel all over the South and sell the merchants snuff. 
They sell it to the women, and the women cat it," 

" Do you sell much in the South ?" 

"Much? I should smile!" answered the snufE-drumraer, 
with an exultant grin. "I sell millions of dollars' worth a 

"Millions I" I gasped, aghast at the awful picture conjured 
up of my countryworaen gobbling so many tons and tons of 
the despicable weed. 

" Southern women buy every year four million dollars' worth 
of snuff." 

" And Northern women ?" 

"Oh, Northern women seldom use it; although the factory 
women of New England eat a good deal. There is a snuff fac- 
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tory at Ejfield, MasaacLu setts. The factory women eat twelve 
tons of siiiiS a year. They do not use sticks in snnfBng, as do 
the Southern women; they use little wads of cotton, which 
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Government at Wasliingtou, it was a State law that required 
factories, to ojien their doors for inspection. This altered mat- 
ter« He did not want iny " hif, nation agents" about, but if 
the ^tate of Louisiana winted a man to go through his place, 
all light He re^^pected the Stite, ind would obey its laws. I 
w IS surpnaed and also a httle embarrassed, the next day, to 
find that the minufactuter with whom I had bad the wordy 
war, and who was compelled to admit me into his place, was 
the \eiy person to whom I had a letter of introduction, and 
with whom I had an engagement to dine. 
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In New Orleans I got a glimpse of Italian life. My room in 
the top of a liigh building had a window overlooking the roof 
of the adjoining house. The janitor of this latter building was 
an Italian. On Sundays he sat with his family on the roof 
basking in the sun, while his wife combed his head. In Rome 
a crowd of peasants may be seen any fine morning sitting on 
the steps of the ancient Temple of Vesta, the mothers combing 
the heads of their children. In the Ufiizi G-allery at Florence 
is a painting by one of the old masters, entitled " Yenus Comb- 
ing the Head of Cupid." I always thought that old master 
must have done a good deal of loafing around the Temple of 
Vesta. His Venus is a speaking likeness of the mothers, and 
his Cupid of the type of children one sees on the steps of the 
ancient Temple of Vesta. 

The glimpses I got of the Italian janitor having his head 
combed on Sunday momings took mo back in memory to the 
Temple of Vesta, and to the old master in the Uffizi Gallery 
at Florence. 

Tiie condition and general appearance of the working-classes 
in New Oilcans reminds one of the working-classes in France 
and Italy. Indeed, it would not be too much to say that there 
are more points of resemblance between New Orleans and 
French and Italian cities than between New Orleans and other 
American places. French and Italian families live on seventy 
cents and less a day. Hundreds of New Orleans laborers sup- 
port families on the same sum. French mechanics wear blouses ; 
so do many New Orleans mechanics. Both speak French. The 
investigator rambling through the shops and factories of dilapi- 
dated, quaint New Orleans can easily forget America, and im- 
agine himself on the shores of the distant Mediterranean. 

This similarity is easily explained. The French and Spanish 
originally settled the country, and from those Latin peoples 
were received the first characteristics which an uninnovating 
spirit and a warm climate have tended to preserve, with com- 
paratively little change, down to the present day. Stop a man 
in New York or St. Louis to inquire where the Post-office or 
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Court-house is, and if he notices you at all it will be merely to 
jerk his thumb towards a policeman and tell you to ast him. 
Stop a man for the same purpose in New Orleans, and he wili 
tell you all he knows and more too. I once lost my way in the 
narrow streets of the FrcDoh Quarter, and, as there were no pass- 
evs-by, stepped into a shoemaker's shop to obtain directions. 

" You wish to go to Washington Square V 

"Yes." 

"Well, come; I wili show you." 

He laid his tools and shoes down, and we started off together. 
The few people we met on the quiet, almost deserted street did 
not seem to think there was anything odd in the shoemaker's 
walking along with me, his sleeves still rolled up, his leather 
apron tied around his waist, his workman's cap on his head. 

"I did not mean to pnt you to this trouble," I apologized. 
"If you will toll me the way I can find it." 

" Oh, it's no trouble," returned the shoemaker, jovially. " Be- 
sides, you could 't g bj > rs If Th t t y 
row and very c k d 
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dred hands. There are a dozen or so emploTing smaller num- 
bers. In all these places it would he i soiious mistake to 
suppose anything is left of thp dolce fur nimk business On 
the conti'ary, in these factories, ow nod or opeiated for the most 
part by Northern men, the houi-s are even longer, the work 
liarder, than in t!ie East and North. 

Esclnding domestic service, three-fourths of the women in 
New Orleans who earn their livelihood earn it by the needle. 
Of these three-fourths, only a small portion work in factories. 
The majority sew at home, Hyc in low, mean auiTOnndings, on 
bad and insufficient food ; they work from six in the morning 
until late at night to make two or two and a half dollars a week. 
It is the boast of their employers that they manufacture cheap- 
er than the Eastern manufacturers ; that they are wnderselling 
Eastern men in their own markets. This is credible. Women 
in New Orleans make jean "pants" for fifty-five cents a 
dozen — less than five cents a pair. The employer sells the 
same " pants " for from a dollar to a dollar and a half a pair — 
twice as much for one pair as he pays the sewing-women for 
making a dozen pairs. Mr. Edward Atkinson may involve him- 
self in a maze of statistics, and succeed in proving to bis own 
satisfaction that labor receives a larger return than capital. I 
fear, however, he will find it difficult to convince the New Or- 
leans sewing-women that they receive a just proportion of 
labor's products. On the contrary, the sewing-women know 
very well that there is an unjust disti'ibution, and they know 
the injustice does not lie at their door. The sewing-woman 
gives three times as much as she receives. Cobden said, 
" When two employere are after one workman, wages rise ; 
when two workmen are after one employer, wages fall." This 
is a homely way of expressing the law of supply and demand. 
In New Orleans it is not two but a dozen seamstresses that 
apply to one employer, hence the extreme lowness of their 
wages. In ihe half-hour that I was engaged in conversation 
with a manuf.icturer. a? many as four women eame pleading for 
work. To each w.w given the same reply — no more sewing 
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to give out. They looted in vain for a cbance to make jean 
" pants" even at tlie pittance of fifty-five cents a dozen. 

Whole streets are given up to the makers of cheap clothing. 
Walk through the Third District, and behind the closed shutters 
of nearly every house will be heard the clatter of a sewing- 
machine. On the table of the machine is a loaf of bread from 
which the operator from time to time takes a bite, and stays the 
hunger that is seldom or never fully satisfied. In many cases 
that fell under my notice this loaf of bread constituted the sole 
menu; with almost all was it the principal item, being helped 
out in the middle of the day by the one so-cailed square meal 
of coSee, potatoes, and salt pork or other meat. The figures 
furnished by one family, typical of the class, will convey a bet- 
ter idea of their condition than would pages of description. 

Tahle of New Orleans Seamstress and Family. 

Condition. — Family ot six; parents, and four ciiildven from otie to nine 
years olci. Occupy a board shanty overlooking a canal. In summer the 
canal dries up, mud and stench very disagreeable. The rooms are bare, 
wretchedly furnisiied ; a bedstead, a few chairs, and a rougli liitchen table. 
The father is a cigar-msker. When at work, he earns $6 to $9 a week, 
but has been idle for some time. Tlie mother operates a sewing-machine, 
the father assists in sewing buttons, making button-holes, etc. Earnings 
of the two, $3 a week. 

Cost of lAvinff : 

Bread per day 18 cents. 

Sugar, milk, and coffee. . , " 10 " 

Meat and potatoes " 12 " 

Total cost of food per day 40 cents; per week $3 80 

R™t of shanty per week $1 00 

Other te ^s fuel 1 gl t clothing, lottery tickets, etc., 
bring tl e tot 1 up to fi e dollars a week. When the husband 
is ear "• 'i^e tl e\t a ncome is spent in paying debts, 
and in buj n„ e\t a f o J supplies and estra lottery tickets. 
The expen o f o f el and olotl ing is very small. 

The old fasl o ed Southe n or perhaps, in speaking of New 
Orlea s t s best to say Creole, idea of woman's "sphere" has 
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operated to confine women to the needle. Even yet that nar- 
row idea governs women, and limits the number of avenues of 
work, and narrows those few that are open to them, 

"Girls working for me?" said a Creole shoe manufacturer, 
with a virtuously offended air. " Well, I should think not. 
Thank God, it has not come to that yet." 

" But the girls must live ; why not by making shoes?" 

"And work in the same room, at the same benches with 
men ? Impossible !" 

Nevertheless, it is possible. Men who talked like the Creole 
shoe manufacturer two yeaw ago now employ women by the 
dozen. Were they to pei-sist in the old idea, they would have 
to give way to others who do not believe that woman's " sphere" 
lies exclusively in the nursery and the kitchen, or that her work 
is confined to the needle and the wash-tub. 

Why is it that the women of New Orleans dwell in shanties, 
and sew until late at night to earn two dollars and fifty cent* 
a week, when they can make twice that amount, and get good 
board and lodging besides, by hiring out as cooks or house- 
servants? The explanation Hes in the word " servant," 

"Do you think I'd be any stuck-up woman's servant?" said 
a " wash-lady," which means a girl who works in a laundry for 
three dollara a week. It was Sunday, and as slje walked to 
church dressed neatly and well, she felt as fine as the finest. 

"If I were a servant I shouldn't bo on the way to church. 
I would be answering somebody else's door-bell, or eating in 
the kitchen." 

To this Sunday work, and still more to the wide line that 
is drawn between mistress and maid, is due the repugnance felt 
against domestic service. In some New England towns tiiat I 
have observed, as Pittsfield (Massachusetts), Portland (Maine), 
and other smaller places, the line is not so sharply defined. In 
some towns I have found myself seated at table by the side of 
the cook, who, having finished her culinary duties, had rolled 
down her sleeves and taken a place alongside the family. 
There is little of this spirit left in the cities, and it is perhaps 
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growing less in the country and the t,own — a fact to bo de- 
plored, as it will materially increase the difficulty of getting 
good house-servants. 

Nothing of this kind ever existed in New Orleans. Before 
the war servants were bought. They cannot be bought now, 
and unless something be done to make domestic service prefer- 
able to being "wash" ladies and other sorts of "ladies" who 
work their fingers to the bone and half starve, the mistresses 
of American households will ultimately be obliged to do their 
own cooking and house-work. Any number of women may 
be seen waiting to be employed in a factory eleven hours a 
day on wages of four dollars a week and less, but the applicant 
for a good house-girl or cook often goes a long time before 
the demand is supplied. Tlie fact is, few working-men's wives 
and daughters know how to cook, and if they did know they 
would still prefer factory or shop life which if more laborious 
and Ifss remnnerative is>et in their opinion a more honoi tble 
^nd independent occ up ition Rather than be seriints giils 
prefer to st'tnd on their feet from seven in the morning until 
ten or eleven at night 

Salesgirls are require 1 to be dressed neatlj Seamstiesses 
work as hard as salesgirls but thev have this advantage they 
are is t compelled to spend so mui,h on dress In gairets in 
New lork and Brooklyn I have come aerois women in calico 
gowns tbat did not cost above thiity cents Their rent cost 
from five to eight dollars a month The rest of then meagie 
earnings, after paying for the thirty cent gowns and the rent, 
went to buy food to sustain the humin mai hine, that it might 
keep on with its dailj grind of toil Did seamstresses ha\e to 
spend as much for dress is sales women, statistics would doubt 
less show a much larger proportion of foimei seamstresses 
among fallen women than is now actually the fact. Despite 
their miserable pay, the number of sewing-women who go wrong 
is less, proportionately, than in almost any other occupation,* 

* Only eenen and a half pec cent, of degraded women were ever engaged 
in sewing of any kind (or a living. This percentage is obtained from au 
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The reason that women prefer such hard work to the less 
arduous occupation of domestic service is, as just remarket!, 
almost entirely because of the badge of inferioi'ity they think 
attached to the latter. European workmen and women have 
Jess of this sort of pride. In Europe the social line is more 
rigid and fixed; the poor never dream of passing it. The 
German shopkeeper stands no higher in the estimation of the 
titled loafer than does his clerk or house-servant. Both work, 
and work is degradation in the eyes of a legalized aristocracy. 
The effect of this is, the German shopkeeper does not keep bis 
clerks and house-servants at so great a distance as the American 
shopkeeper keeps his. Itj Germany everybody looks down 

inveatigntioH of over five thousand fallen women in the oitiea oE New York, 
Pliiladelphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, New Or- 
leans, Denver, and San Fi'imolBco. By inr the larger pet cent, graduate 
mto their degi'aded ealliUg direct from home or from domestic seivioe. 
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upon the bauor (peasant-class) ; but with that exception, there 
are less distinctions among the middle classes than is the case 
with us. An American shopkeeper lives in a fine house. Ho 
walks about his " Emporium of Fashion " a little czar. If his 
wife or daughter is ever seen there, it is when she drives up 
in her cari'iage to get a silk dress or a check from papa. lu 
France and Germany the same class of shopmen live in rooms 
over their shops. Even bankers live over their banks. The 
shopman's wife, in all probability, helps hiiD keep his books 
and sell his goods. At night, when the house has been put to 
rights, Gretchen, the house-maid, will come into the family sit- 
ting-room and listen to her employer read the papers or chat of 
the day's events. She is not kept back in her room in the 
attic, or thrown entirely on her own resources for amusement. 
Hence the Germans and French do not expei'ience that ilifficulty 
in securing capable domestic help that American housewives 
meet with. They bring their customs more or less to this 
country, and in American cities the first to get good house- 
servants and the last to lose them are not American but Ger- 
man or French families. 

The noted Louisiana Lottery has no little bearing on the 
labor question in New Orleans. The seamstresses spoken of 
as working from seven in the morning until eleven at night 
may have for breakfast, dinner, and sapper only a five-cent loaf 
of bread, but they are apt to have lotterv tickets in the pockets 
of their threadbiie dresst^, or stowed iwn behmd a cracked 
muror oi piUnre fi ime A familv on whom I uiUed one 
morning lued in abject povtit^ The house contained onh 
two looms and a closet, }et was the habitation of nine human 
beings or had been until recentlj— -the mothtr had jn=t buiied 
the youngest of hei eyht children She was diiect fiom the 
cemeterj and doubtless had not enough food in the cupboard 
to fuiniah a meal to hei living children, yet at the moment 
of ray call she wi^ suir unded by them, eageilj scanning the 
lotteiy bulletin that wa^ just out announcing the numbers of 
winning tickets Her own number was apparently not on the 
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Ii5t for she east the ^heet a& ie with a di sip pom ted air and 
turned to answei raj qiestnns and resume her aewing 

Ticket 01 piifs of tcl.et« f^r the diily d dwinsj cin be 
houaht for twenty l»e cents Thev aie hung up on strings 
in the windjws of neirly eveiy coiner grocery The sewing 
wjmin tiampi from her dingj shanty in the Third Distiiet to 
the fic ory three miles distant a mount tin of pants ind 
coate on hei back She is [.aid two dollars or two dollars and 
fifty cents for hei week s w it and walks bdok to save cai faie 
Bit n the way the lotteiy tickets in the windows stire hei m 
the face Perhaps she passLS thiee oi fout windows ind d es 
n t stop but theie are so minj on hei lon^ wilk what can 
s! e do' By each lot of tickets 11 a {.oster telling id big t>pe 
ot the wonderful foitune won peihaps by some neii^hbor or 
icquamtanoe Hope spiings eternal in the human breast 
VI hy cannot she draw a fortune too The templation is too 
great A ticket is bou,ht and until the lesult of the diawin^j 
la announced that poor womin lL\es almost literally on hope 
Sometimes sle «ill go heiself to the hall of the lotteiy com 
paij OD St Chailea Street, and watch the blindfolded bo.> as 
he takes out the tickets from the wheel. How her heart beats ! 

"If he only draws my number! Ah, that was near it. It 
is getting nearer; Le may draw mine next;" and she unfolds 
her crumpled ticket and reads again and again the number 
printed thereon. 

Servant-girls do not think it wrong to slightly curtail their 
employer's food supply, that they may have a chance in the 
wheel of fortune. Those women whom one sees in the lottery 
building on St^ Charles Street, with market-baskets on their 
arms, waiting for the blindfolded boy to draw them a prize, 
may be depended upon to show a shortage in their market 
account by the price of at least one lottery ticket. 

Almost on a par with the lottery are the numerous " benefit" 
societies that abound in the Crescent City. Of the several hun- 
dred families whom I personally visited, nearly two-thirds (sixty 
per cent.) had members of the family belongiHg to one, and 
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sometimes to as many as four or five societies. The dues to 
one society amount to seven dollars a year. One old lady, a 
stitcher of shoo - uppers, was a member of four societies, and 
paid yearly dues amounting to twenty-eight dollars — nearly a 
fourth of her earnings. There was no return for this outlay 
that she had been making for years except in case of illness. 
The old lady, I verily believe, would have welcomed some ail- 
ment that would have enabled her to recoup some of the money 
she had spent on benefit societies. In conti'ast to this escep- 
tional liking for benefit societies is a marted weakness of the 
trades-union idea. Only a small per cent, of New Orleans work- 
ing-men are members of unions. Those who are members are 
not as enthusiastic as union men in other eities. 

" The negroes and Cubans crowd us out," said a cigar-maker. 
" They work for anything they can get, so of eoarse the unions 
can't keep up wages. Cigar-makers make here at feast two 
dollars a thousand less than ia Northern cities." 

The cigar-maker who said this was part negro himself. His 
father was white, his mother half African. The cigar-maker 
was of a dark, swarthy hue. He had been educated by Ills fa- 
ther in Paris, and up to the war played the role of gentleman. 
After the war, being thrown upon his own resources, he learned 
cigar-making — not, howevei', with any great enthusiasm. His 
former lazy life had spoiled him. At the time of my visit he , 
was lounging aronnd his hovel, smoking a bad pipe, and occa- 
sionally helping his wife sew buttons on jean " pants " I found 
not a few si gbtly colored husband's who thus attempted even 
in the face of dire poierty to flav the gentleman It puzzled 
me to understand how they kept soul and bodj tos>ethei 

This cigar makei tl oiigh eatnmg six or se* en dollars a week 
when at woik had been idletliee months so thit the actual 
income of the f^milj w« wlat the nife eained — two dollars 
and a half ■% w cek One dollar of this went for the tw i wretch 
ed rooms they Lalled h me On the remaming dollar and a 
half husband wife ind three small chddren had to clothe and 
feed thctiselv 
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Statistics sLow that tlie number of remunerative occupations 
open to women have a decided bearing on their morality. In 
Birmingham, England, wliece women are employed to a great 
extent, there is one degraded woman to every six himdred of 
population; in Chicago and Louisville there is one degraded 
woTnan to every three hundred. The natural inference would 
be that a class of female wage-earners so poorly paid as are 
the seamstresses of New Orleans would iai^ely recruit the ranks 
of fallen women ; but inquiry shows that of the entire number 
of fallen women in New Orleans only seven and a half per cent 
were f jrraerlj seam'-tiLS cs Bear m mmd thit sening womt,n 
ire the poorest paid of any laboring class and that thej out 
number the women engaged in all other piuauits domestic 
seivice excepted* and the fact certamlj speaks well for the 
\utuo and industiv of pooi aewm^ women I came across an 
unmariied seamstiess the mother of two children wl o eked 
out a bare "uppoit foi herself and foi them bj gnm^ piano 
lessc ns tu a Jass for ten dollars i month She was intelligent 
mod St in manneis ind baid wtiking Such women do not 
bv anv means forfeit their own or their neighbors respect 
Cises of this kinl arc iften met with but as stated the poi 
centage of those wh) ibandou all shame ind become degiaded 
women is astoniahiiiaiy sro ill 

The Spam h Foit ind the \\e5t End are two vuj pleisant 
lesfrts on Like Pontchaitrain letes ible trom the citv by a 
nairon gauQ,c lailwu Ihi, cost of the lound tup i& only lif 
teen cenf but even this small sum is bevond the leach of all 
but the better and moie well to do chss of wotkmen The 
gieat majoiity Ine in shanties ani eouits and spend then 1 oh 
da\s not on the cool shoies of the lake so near -vet so far be 
cause sepaiated by a fifteen cent gulf, but on the giass beneath 
the shade of the trees that are planted in the middle of New 
Orleans's magnificently wide streets and avenues, 

* See United States Census ior 1880. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 

AMONG SOUTHEEN TAEJIEE9. 

Uf ANCIENT ACADEMY. — TCBCULUM, NAMESAKE OP CICEEO'S VILLA. 
—LIVING ON TWENTY CESTS A DAY, — INDEPESDENCB OF THE 
low COTTON 13 HAISED OK SHAKES.— 



Afteu a few weeks in and around Birmingham, Alabama, 
and CLattanooga, Tennessee, studying the condition of South- 
ern iron- workers, I prepared to go among the Southern farm- 
ers, and with that view made my headquarters at a little village 
called Tnsciilum, in East Tennessee. In selecting that name- 
sake of the great Cicero's villa, I was determined by a circular 
descriptive of the fine scenery and the splendid library of the 
Tusculum Coilege, the oldest seat of learning in the State of 
Tennessee The scenery was all there, but the splendid library 
was a spkndid sham. Trne, there were thousands of dusty, 
moth eaten school-books, thousands of old theological tomes; 
volumes and volomes, several centnries old, of leai-ned but use- 
less disputes over points which not even the most bigoted theo- 
logians of the present day deem worth discnssion ; volumes of 
ancient sermons that had been bronght over two hundred years 
ago from England — such was the library that the circular called 
"splendid" — not a single book in all the thousands that a live 
man could read with either profit or interest. 

The mountain hoys come to this house of learning in wag- 
ons, bringing bags of flour, skillets, coffee-pots, bams, po- 
tatoes, apples, bed and bedding, as well as their wearing ap- 
parel. In the grove, in a semicircle around the old brick col- 
lege, are log-cabins. The boys bunk together in these cabins, 
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bly we shall soon hear thein crying for a protective tarifE 
against " pauper" Southetu labor. 

My knowledge of cheap living, which had stood mo in such 
good service in Europe, was put in practice In onr camp at 
Tusculum. In the morning I wonld go to the cornfield and 
pluck a dozen ears of corn ; we boiled this, or, when the corn 
was matured, ground it into meal and converted it into corn- 
bread on the back of a hoe. Wheat was cheap. We pounded 
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a pint or so of wheat grains with two smooth bowlders until 
tlie kernels cracked. This, well boiled, aod eaten with sugar 
and cream, that cost little or nothing, made a breakfast nutri- 
tious and wholesome. The cost for our family of five could 
not have exceeded twenty cents. 

Investigation showed that the women of East Tennessee spin 
and weave their own ami their husband's and children's cloth- 
ing, also their blankets. In this they are widely unlike the 
farmers of the level lands of the Gulf States, The mountain- 
eers of East Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina are al- 
most entirely self-supporting, purchasing from the outside 
world only a few agricultural implements, and occasionally 
small quantities of coffee and tea, They raise their own to- 
bacco, rice, wheat, cotton, and wool ; spin and weave their own 
cloth and distil their own whiskey ; in short, they are quite in- 
dependent of the outside world. It must be something more 
than a coincid n tl at tl haracteriatic of independence is 
so often found am n m unt Inous people. As Buckle has 
suggested, man nflu n lb climate and physical geography. 
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Farmers and planters in tlie Gulf States will often be fonnd 
buying from Northern merchants clothin p n a i n 

their staple " hog and hominy." The c tt n [ I nta n a 
conducted on what is called the " share t m T! I nd 

owner furnishes the miilea and implement and tl 1 nd bu 
their own provisions. A white maa ove I k and d th 

negroes, wlio agree, in the first place, to h th n n n 

every particnlar as to planting. Were th n t d n h n 
gro, by careless planting, might cause h y I to 1 land 
loi-d as well as to himself. The cost of p d nap and f 
cotton on good land can be rednced to fi nt Th n 
share-workers at this rate mate a neat inc 

"I have had as mnch as four thousand d liars t the It 
of big Henry Bolton," said a commissio n h nt H 
a negro who can't read or write, but know 1 E 

now owns a farm of three hundred acres, d 1 nt t 1 k 

a lord. There is no reason why negroes shouldn't make money. 
In the picking season you can't punch a negro man on a planta- 
tion withont hearing the silver rattle. They get a cent a pound, 
and an industrious man can pick a bundled and fifty pounds a 
day. The tronhle with most of them is, they are unable to 
save money or to use it judiciously. Tobacco, whiskey, and 
'craps' (a gambling game) are their weaknesses. Some make 
as high as twenty bales a year. This season, Tom, an Arkan- 
sas negro, cleared four hundred dollars. He came to town, got 
drunk, played craps, and came into my ofii la n k t g t 
me to advance him money enough to go h m n 

The cabins on plantations are built of I j, nd n ally 
sist of two rooms, eighteen by sixteen feet dap I Su h 
a cabin costs four hundred dollars, and is 1 b^ t o f m I 
On a plantation of 1750 acres that I visited I nt 

four such cabins. The planter furnishes 11 th and th 
plements ; the negroes have only to buy th f d nd I h 
ing. At the end of the year the crop is d d d t tw q 1 
parts. It is only by keeping a sharp lookout, and seeing that 
the negroes do not idle or waste, that the planter makes a profit, 
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or e\en comes out without lo^s It is seldom one finds negro 
phntation bands intelligent ind thiiftj 

The ho pitality of the Soiitliein mountaineers is open and 
boundless, as I learned fcom personi! experience A dozen 
travelleia may •.tfp at i farmer's fabin and stay seieial days, 
ind the whole twehe would be fed and caied fii without 
chill ^e Of tills characttnatic I became acquainted on a horsc- 
ba<.b ti p into the interior among the farmers and lumber cut 
tcii I had proLceded but a short distance from Tusculum, 
when I oyeitooL another horseman jog'>ing "lowlj along the 
road. He was a lean, lank fellow, dressed in homespun jeans, his 
long hair hanging on his shoulders. 

" Mornin', stranger," said the lank man as I rode up. 
" Good-morning, sir." 
" Fine day, fine day," said the lank man. 
" Yes, it is." 

"A good day, too, stranger. It's the Lord's Day, you 
know." 

I remembered it was Sunday. We rode on together, the 
lean, lank man talking more or less on religion. Presently he 
turned and said, 

" Stranger, you'd better 'light, an' look at your saddle." 
" What's the matter ? Girth loose f 

I leaned over and felt the buckle to see if all was right. 
The lean man looked gravely reproachful. 

" I've asked you to git dowa an' look at your saddle," he re- 
peated, " If you don't mean to do it, don't sit that a-mockin' 
of me." 

At this moment another man, bareheaded, and also dressed 
in a suit of homespun jeans, emerged from a thicket on the 
road-side, nodded to my companion, looked at me, and said, 

" Mornin', stranger. I reckon you'll 'light an' look at your 
saddle r 

" I've jist asked him," put in my companion of the road. 
" He mocked me. Tbe devil is in him." 

" Slow, Brother Kite, slow," said the second man ; then, turn- 
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ing to me, " Now, yoti uns air a stranger in tliose parts, I 
reckon V 

I admitted the fact. 

" Well, we uns air a-holdia' ineetin' heab to-iiay. Brother 
Kite asked you to 'Jiglit an' fix jour saddle, an' come in to 
meetin'," 

I accepted the invitetioD, and afterwards learned tiiat the 
saddle interlude was merely the East Tennessee way of inviting 
one to church. The saddle-girths are strapped very tight to 
keep tlie rider from sliding over his horse's tail in climbing 
the steep mountains. It is usual, when not riding, to loosen 
the girth to relieve the horse ; hence the form of invitation to 
get down from your hoi-se and stop a " while " is " 'light and 
look at your saddle." 

In the little log meeting-houso were assembled some thirty 
or forty mountaineers. 

The people of this country ought to be the healthiest in 
the world. The air is pure and bracing, the water clear and 
free from injurious deposits, food abundant and cheap. One 
would expect fresh, rosy faces ; on the contrary, most of the 
women and children are sallow, and the former wrinkled be- 
fore their time. When I came to know how these people 
ate and drank, I thought the premature wrinkles, decayed teeth, 
and sallow skins not to be wondered at. Whiskey, tobacco, 
and hog-meat constitute the principal part of their diet. Scrof- 
ula often afflicts the children, while consamptiou carries off too 
many of the adult inhabitants. 

Brother Kite proved to be the preacher for whom, the peo- 
ple in the little log meeting-house were waiting. He mounted 
the pnlpit and preached the most remarkable sermon I ever 
heard. It was a funeral sermon in memory of a sister who 
had been dead two years, and whose husband, with a second 
wife, was present. 

"Bretheren and sisters," said Brother Kite, "all of yon ans 
who knowed Sister Belts knowed as she were a good an' faith- 
ful Christian woman. No woman in these parts ever gin her 
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ffloiily better fried ham an' eggs, an' better coffee, tban Sister 
Eetts. She alius had such good butter an' nwch good milk. 
But she's gone now. Sister Betts is gone from among us, an' 
thai ain't many left as can efeal her in keepiti' house." 

At that time I was studying short-hancl. Hauling out my 
note-book and pencil, I began to note down Brother Kite's 
sermon. A city clergyman is pleased to see stenographers jot- 
ting down bis eloquent utterances, but Brother Kite was not 
accustomed to seeing writing going on during hia most fervid 
utterances. Pointing at me his long, lean forefinger, he said, 

" Stranger !" Erery eye turned on me. " Stranger, you air 
in the Lord's house, an' this air his day." 

I harried my pencil and note-book out of sight, while Broth- 
er Kite proceeded with his sermon. An hour's intermission 
was given for dinner. The women filed ont first, then the men. 
As I was walking ofE to where my horae.was hitched, Brother 
Kite overtook me, 

" Yon ain't agoin', air ye !" 

I said I thought it time to go. 

" Meetin' ain't half over yit. You nns had better git dinner 
with Sister Peggy, and stay to foot-washin'." 

As I had never seen a religious foot- washing, I accepted the 
invitation. Brother Kite took rao up to Sister Peggy, who 
was unloading her basket, and spreading the edibles out on the 
white cloth at the root of a tree. 

" Come to buy land ?" said Sister Peggy, after mating me 
welcome to her fried pies, corn-bread, and cold ham, 

I said I was only looking at the beautiful country, the mount- 
ains and valleys 

"Well said Sister Peggv 'the valley land can't be beat. 
It raised the best com last year I ever seed, but the raountaina 
ain't good fir much It would be a powerful sight better if 
the rnoui tains were ill valleja 

Before wo began eating Sister Peggy went to her wagon and 
brongiit back a small biown jug. 

" It's your old favorite, Brother Kite," 
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"Let the stranger have the first pall, Sister Peggy," replied 
the preacher, passing the jug to me. It was an opaque jug, 
but I was not at a loss in guessing ita contents. The red noso 
of Sister Peggy led me to believe that she was not the woman 
to carry araund a jug of cold water. 

Both Brother Kite and Sister Peggy were astonished when 
I refused to drink. They seemed to think it as natural to 
diink moonshine whiskey as to drink water. 

" Why, stranger," said the preacher, " you ain't sick, air je ?" 

"Noj but I am afraid I would be if I sampled that jug," 

After dinner the women set to work putting the things 
back in the baskets; the men gathered around in knots and 
talked " hogs," the probable price of corn, and whether the 
"craps" were going to be good. Some, to my astonishment, 
foi'getting that it was the Lord's Day, began horse- trading. 
Even the preacher joined in this occupation. 

" I beam you'd swapped oS your mare for Black IS'ance," 
he said, addressing one of a group of men, each one of whom 
was chewing tobacco and whiuling a stick with a jack-knife. 

"Yes, I did." 

"Git any boot?" 

"Reckon so. You didn't 'low as I'd gin Luce for Black 
Nance 'thout hoot!" 

" Well, I don't know," replied the preacher. " Black Nance's 
a powerful good little mare." 

" So was Luce — worth two of Nance, i£ she's worth a cent." 

There was a pause, in which the preacher pulled out his 
knife and picked up a stick to whittle. When he had found 
one to his satisfaction he spoke : 

" How would you Hkc to swap Black Nance fur my Joe S" 

Brother Hawkins gave the preacher a keen glance. 

"D'ye mean it?" 

" Sartin." 

" Well, what'll you gimme to boot ?" 

" Boot ! Brother Hawkins, you must he a-funnin', It's me 
as ought to have boot. Leastwise, the swap orter be even." 
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This dickering lasted five or ten minutes. Tbcn they ad- 
journed to where the liorsea were iiitched to tbe limbs of a 
tree, where Brother Kite pointed out the fine parts of Joe, 
while Brother Hawkins descanted on the sterling qualities of 
Black Nance. The end of it all was, the preacher took Black 
Nance, giving in exchange his horse Joe and five dollars boot. 
Brother Hawkins, I afterwards heard, was the best horse-trader 
in the mountains. He went once to "meetia' " with an old 
yellow cob, made several swaps, each time getting boot, and 
finally rode home on the same old yellow cob, with thirty dol- 
lars extra in Lis pocket. He had a knack of making men be- 
lieve their horses were of no account at all, while his own had 
every good quality known to the equine species, 

"When the horses were watered, the congregation filed back 
into church to wash each other's feet. The two preachers sat 
on the platform, gave out the hymn, shut their eyes, and joined 
in the singing with great feeling. Buckets of water were 
brought from a neighhoring spring ; some teu or more of the 
male portion of the congregation pulled off their shoes — they 
had no stockings to pull oS — and half a dozen women, of 
whom Sister Peggy took the lead, fell on their knees before 
one old fellow after another, washing each man's feet and wip- 
ing them on a towel. The last recipients of this honor were 
the two preachers, who seemed to derive much spiritual conso- 
, lation from the process. The ceremony concluded with a gen- 
eral hand-shaking all aronnd, amid the most fervid and sten- 
torian singing. 

Sister Peggy, who had invited me to spend the night at her 
, place in " Corn Cove," after some delay got her flock of tow- 
headed children stowed away in the wagon, and we staitcd off. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AMONG SOUTHEEN FAPMEB^—COntinued. 

THE "kiho of cokn cove." — life ih the mocntaiks. - 



— MOUNTAIK ETIQUETTE. 

Corn Co b a alloy heimned in on both sides by steep 
n nta s famo for producing the tallest and largest 
talks of corn th the greatest nnraber of ears to the stalk, of 
a V hnd n the State Old man Crownover, Sister Peggy's 
husha d owned n le and miles of valley land, besides half a 
dozen mou t<t s He as the richest man of that section, and 
was called the K ng of Corn Cove." 

Tic Co no c hou e, the largest I had yet seen in the 
raotintains, wan at the base of a high mountain, built of wood, 
a wide hail in the middle, and rooms on both sides of the hall. 
The rear end of the hall, used as a dining-room, was hung with 
coon-stins, saddles, harness, ralics, scythes, and bags of garden- 
seeds, 

"Well, Peggy," said the white-headed patriareh, father of 
three sets of children, " I recton you've been a-vnshin' religion 
down at the meetin'- house." 

" No more'n usual, Jim. Here's a city man, come to stay 
all night an' look about the country." 

" Welcome to what we've got, stranger. Come in an' sit 
right down to supper. Reckon you must be powerful hungry 
by this time." 

Old man Crownover, the King of Corn Cove, was as fine a 
specimen of untutored humanity as one would wish to see. At 
the age of seventy he was tall and straight as an Indian, his 
long hair white as snow. I learned afterwards that he had 
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walked from Georgia barefooted liy tlie side of liis first wife, 
then a bride, who rode the oDly horse, and the only piece of 
property he owned at that time. Now he was full of years, 
blessed with abundance and a naiaerous progeny. On the 
steps of the front porch were a doaen or so great stalwart 
men in their shirt-sleeves, chewing and spitting tobacco, and 
talking over the horse-trades made that day. 

"Are these all your sons, Mr. CrownoverS" I asked. 

" Yes, all but that one thar," pointing to a young fellow at 
his right. "They claim he's my son Tom's boy, but I don't 
believe it." 

" What does Tom's wife say !" 

"Wife? Tom ain't got no wife. In course the boy's moth- 
er says he's Tom's; that's why I'm a-kecpin' him. But I feel 
powerful uncertain about it." 

The youth whose paternity was thas questioned by his al- 
leged grandsire paid not the slightest attention to these deli- 
cate remarks. 

In the Crownover household, as in most East Tennessee 
households, women occupy back seats, and do not appear at 
table until the men have been served. When the ten or dozen 
of us who fii-at sat down had finished supper, another relay of 
men dropped in, composed of cousins and nephews and friends 
and hired hands. When all these were through, and not be- 
fore, Mrs. Crownover and her daughters sat down to supper. 

In their home life I found the mountaineers of East Tennes- 
see almost as primitive as I found the Italian and Hungarian 
peasantry. After a day's tramp through a steady rain, I was 
given, at Eaciglione, Italy, a room in which were three other 
beds, all three occnpied by stout Italian lassies. My bed was 
used during the day as a table on which to spread out trays of 
silk-worms. All night I fancied I coald feel the worms crawl- 
ing over me. In the room I slept in at old man Crownover's 
were four beds, two of which in the daytime were run under 
the two larger ones. One of these was occupied by two girls 
who had waited on the supper-table ; the other three beds were 
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occupied by meu, I was the last to retire, and the last to get 
up in the morning. Wben I yawned and peeped out from tbe 
billowy feather-bed in which I lay bnried, the occupants of the 
other beds were up and gone, excepting one girl, who stood 
before the cracked little mirror combing her hair. Tho situ- 
ation was embarrassing to me, notwithstanding the experience 
I had had in Europe. The young lacly, however, seemed quite 
at ease. 

"Had I better get up!" I ventured. 

"Just as you please," was the nonchalant reply. 

"Of course. I mean, is 

" Tends on what you ui 

" Is everybody up 1" 

" No, you uns ain't." 

Sh as b j 

h d d d t tell 

b kf t Id t b 
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HI lldphgpfb tdy 

mhb h bMmtllybk tf t 
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parts. I waited until the last cow was milked, then walked 
back with her to the house 

" Bo you hke the countiy better than the city !" 

" I wouldn't live in a city," was the emphatic reply. 

" What city were you ever in ?" 

" I've been in Tusculum twice — don't like it a bit." 

Tusculnm is a "city" of eighty-three inhabitants! 

After breakfast Mr. Cromnover invited me to ride with him 
over his cornfields. 

" If yon've seed better corn than this, say so," he said, wav- 
ing his hands at the tail stalks with proud satisfaction. 

In the highest stalks the first ear was seven or eight feet 
ftoin the ground. My host shucked several ears to show bow 
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free they were from worms, then we rode on. On his mouut- 
aiti land ho showed me coal-wiines, the coal almost on the very 
surface of the earth. The great value of these mountains is 
yet unknown. 

Returning, we met Sister Peggy, with a long sun-bonnet on 
her head. This head -gear, so much affected by mountain 
maids and matrons, is made of calico stiffened by narrow 
strips of pasteboard. The bonnet sticks so far out over the 
wearer's face that the face cannot be seen except by standing 
directly in front. 

"You uns ain't agoiii' to ride any furder to-night?" she 
asked. 

" Yes, I am going to ride on to the Devil's Nose." 

"Well, now, that's a pity. Thar's agoin' to he a dance up 
to Samantha's to-night. You'd see some powerful purty young 
gals." 

" The Devil's JSfose will keep. I will go and see the pretty 
girl,." 

We started, after an early supper, across the cove for Saman- 
tha's dance. There were no swallow-tail coats for the men nor 
frizzes for the Sadies. The only preparation the Orownover 
girls made was to wash their faces and to smooth their hsur. 
Sister Peggy went out to the flour-harrcl, where, buried in the 
flour, she kept her own particnlar bottie, and fortified herself 
with a moderate-sized drink of whiskey. The Crownover men 
went in the same clothes they had worn all day, probably all 
the year. 

" When did Mrs. Samantha send out her invitations to the 
dance !" I asked Miss Sally, the girl who milked the cows, 

"She never sent no invitations." 

" How do you know we are wanted, then ?" 

" It's a s'prise dance. Samantha don't know notliin' 'bout it." 

"And will she be ready to receive us?" 

" If she ain't, she can git herself ready." 

When we had crossed the cove and dismounted before Sa- 
mantha's cabin door all was darkness; not a glimmer of light 
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was visible. There were in our party some eighteen or twenty 
persona, nearly all the sons and daughters, or grandsons and 
granddaughters, of Mr. Crownover. The old man did not eome 
with us. Besides these there were several hired hands, sons of 
neighbors. All set up a howl in chorus loud enough to awake 
the wolves on the mountain-tops. From the darkness within 
the cabin came a woman's voice. 

" Lors a-mussy, what mr you uns a-doin' out thar ?" 

" Git up, Samantha ; the gals an' boys have come to storm 
yon. Whar's Jim an' the fiddle? They want a dance." 

Without further ceremony, Sister Peggy, followed by the 
rest of us, pushed into the cabin. In the yawning fireplace 
were logs of wood partially burned, and covered up with ashes 
to keep the Are. Sister Peggy raked away the ashes, and soon 
a bright blaze lighted up the scene. Samantha and her hus- 
band were in bed in one corner of the room ; in a trundle-bed 
near by were half a dozen tow-headed little children, ranging 
from two to ten years of nge, fast asleep. 

" Brother Kite an' folks from Snake Trail '11 be along purty 
soon," said Sister Peggy. " You'd better hustle up an' git 
ready for the dance, Samantha." 

Thus advised, Samantha reached over and picked up her 
gown from the floor, slipped it over her head, and stood before 
us arrayed in her festive robe, Jim used no more ceremony 
about his toilet. While Jim was tuning his fiddle his wife got 
a dozen taiJow-candles and stuck them about the windows and 
over the door. The coon-skioa, saddles, harness, and other use- 
ful things were banished to remoter parta, and by the time 
Brother Kite and the Snake Trail crowd had arrived the fes- 
tivities were well under way. A glass of strong toddy was 
given Brother Kite to keep him warm, as he did not dance ; 
those who did dance drank to keep cool One of the Snake 
Trail men, a big, gawky fellow who did not succeed in getting 
a partner, gave vent to his feelings by throwing matches on 
the floor. When the girls trod on them and made them pop, 
the gawky man laughed loudly at their screams and jumps. 
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One of Crownover's strapping grandsons took exception to 
til is. 

" I'll bet some sneak from Snake Trail throwed Ihem match- 
es," he said. 

"You 'low a sneak done it I" 

" I do that !" said Bill, a fiery gleam in his eye. 

" Well, I throwed 'em. Who dac' say I'm a sneak?" 

" Ton said it yourself," sneored Bill. 

" I dar' yott to say that outside," cried the match -thrower. 

" I don't take a dar' from no man !" replied Bill, angrily. 

The two went out into the dark; three or fonr who had 
beard the dispute followed to see that there was fair play. In 
a very short time the whole crowd returned, apparently satis- 
fied. Bill's left eyo was blackened, and the Snake Trail man's 
upper lip was cnt and swelled in a way that did not add to his 
beauty, of which he had no great share to- begin with. 

After that the d oe proce ded peaceably, the two comba- 
ta ts JO n^ tl e me set seen ngl^ as good friends as be- 
fo e tl e r fi t ff afEa It as n d ight before the dance 
ended and wc v re ag n at tl e bou e of the King of Corn 
Co e 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
NIGUT ON THE DEVIl's NOSE. 



Next morning my horse was saddled, my blankets strapped 
on, and everything made ready for my departure to the Devil's 
Nose. 

" Whar's his grab, Peggy !" asked my host of his wife. 

" In the saddle-bags," said that good woman. 

"An' ) e no t vant a tickler, Peggy. It's a rough ride to 
the Dev I s No e 

Thank ng the he^ tily, and declining the " tickler," the 
Dame g yen a flat bottle used for carrying whiskey, I started 
off, folio V ng as losely as I could the directions which Mr. 
Crowno er had y ven ne for finding the summit of the mount- 
ain called the Devil's Nose, from its supposed similarity to that 
feature of his Satanic majesty. The narrow trail wound up 
the rugged side of a mountain. My horse, being moiintain- 
bred, was as surefooted as an Alpine goat, and cautiously 
stepped from stone to stone up the almost precipitous height. 
A misstep would have been fatal to lis both. Every now and 
then tbe trail passed around abrupt cliffs, from the top of 
which the valley could be seen spread out like a green carpet 
two thousand feet below. "While scrambling up one part o£ 
the steep slope, a large hole attracted my attention. Alight- 
ing from loy horse and dropping a stone down the hole, I 
jndged it to be about twenty feet deep. The dead trunk of 
a small cedar-tree lay near by ; I dragged it to the hole and 
lowered it in, and by this rude ladder scrambled down to the 
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the petrified remnant of some antedihivian steed. 

When it came to getting out I found, at the expense of 
bruised shins and torn clothing, that it is much easier to evawl 
down than to climb up- a pole. By the time I had accom- 
plished the latter feat it was late in the afternoon. Pushing 
forward as rapidly as I could, 1 was still unable to reach the 
summit of the mountain before the set of sun. Mr. Crownover 
had given explicit directions how to find a deserted cabin, 
where I expected to spend the night. Bnt soraebow his direc- 
tions seemed all wrong. An hour's brisk trotting did not 
bring mc to the cabin. The screaming of catamounts and 
wild-cats brought to mind the stories I had lately heard of the 
ferocity of these inhabitants of the mountain wilds. A hun- 
gry wild-cat had a few days before walked into the telegraph- 
office of a lonely station and sprung on the operator's backf 
and might have killed hira bnt for the timely aixival of assist- 
ance. The fear that one might spring on me from the boughs 
of a tree kept me on the ragged edge of anxiety. 
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''W THE TRAMP AT HOME. 

Once, in the sonthern part of Russia, I went for two weeks 
without seeing any but the rudest peasants, and without speak- 
ing or understanding a word of the Janguage about me. With 
that exception, I do not think I over experienced a greater 
sense of loneliness than I felt that cold night on the summit 
of the Devil's Nose. 

However, in spite of myself I di'opped to sleep. It was yet 
dark when the whinnying and snorting of my horse wakened 
me. I started np, and saw by the light of the fire a wild, un- 
kemptrlookiog man with the muzzle of a rifle pointed direct 
at my head. He stood a few yards off. 

"Throw up your hands thac!" he commanded, in a stem 

With arras entangled in the blankets, this was not so quickly 
done. 

" Corae ! no foolin', throw 'em up !" repeated the fellow. 
An ominous click of the rifle expedited me not a little in 
obeying his command. 

" Now," said the amiable stranger, " git up an' folJer me. 
Never min' your boss. He'll keep." 

I arose feeling, I must confess, weak aboat the knees. The 
fact that my pockets were about as empty as his could be was 
the only thing that reassured me. When he found I was not 
worth robbing he would let me go. The fear that he might 
play the Italian brigand and send to my friends a demand ac- 
companied by my ear or nose never oecarred to me. The whole 
affair Jooks very absurd now, though at the time it was pain- 
fully serious. There I was, my arms stretched above my head, 
marching through the forest, as the mountaineers say, at the 
" business " end of a rifle. 

" Wouldn't you jnst as lief take what I've got here and let 
me go V I asked the man behind me. 

" That's j'ist what I'm a-doin'. I'm a-takin' t/ou." 
"Well, what in the deuce do you want with mel" 
" Hold them hands up an' git along," was his emphatic reply. 
In a few minutes the glimmer of a light in a cabin became 
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visible through the underbrush and trees. My guard and 
guide immediately set up a whoop that would have done credit 
to a Comanche. 

"Come ahead, boys. I've got him." 

We were by this time quit* near the log-cabin where the 
light glimmered, and five or six big-bearded men came out to 
meet us. 

" Whar did you find him, Bill ?" 

" Over by Snake Trail. Take his guns, Jim ; I'm a-tired 
a-keepin' this rifle on him." 

James, gentle James, approached me, and went tbroagh ray 
pockets in the most approved highwayman -like style. The 
result of his investigations seemed to suiprisc hira. 

"Why, Bill," in an injured tone, "the son of a gun ain't 
got no gun." 

" Sartin ?" 

" Sartin." 

Bill lowered his rifle, and I lowered ray arms. It was 
time. They were aching from their unnatural and forced 
position. 

In the hut was not even a chair or stool. Was this the 
deserted cabia Mr. Crownover had spoken of? These men 
seemed quite at home in it. A whispered consultation was 
held — about me, as I supposed from their looks and gestures. 
Presently the man called Jim turned and spoke to mo. 

" Whar did you come from ?" 

I told him. 

" What air you a-doin' on this heali mounting ?" 

" Why, just now it looks as if I was answering questions." 

The pleasantry was lost on James. 

" You'll be a-fillin' a six-foot grave if you don't look out," 
he replied, grimly. " We uns don't want no spies about heah. 
Humph I" he went on, rapidly, " you uns thought you played 
us a sharp trick yestiddy mornin', but Mounting Jim ain't so 
easy to ketch. Do you know what we uns air allowin' to do ?" 

"Haven't the least idea." 
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" We air agoin' to lay for your whole gang, an' you've got 
to help us." 

"I don't know what you are talking about. I have no 
gang." 

The man's face darkened. 

"See beah," he said, "thar ain' no use a-foolin'. We una 
air agoin' to ketch your gang sure pop. Help us, an' we'll lot 
you go. If you don't — " And he made a significant gesture. 

The situation was getting more and more serious. I began 
to lose patience. 

" What can I tell you ahout any gang V I broke out, angrily. 
"I've beoD in your mountains only a week," 

Jim smiled sardonically. 

" Mebbe you warn't down to Wood's Mill Saturday raornin' ?" 

"Certainly not. I never heard of Wood's Mill." 

" An' didn't tract us over Snake Trail Sunday f 

"1 was at church all day Sunday — at church, and at old 

" What's the use o' lyin' ? We seed you a-chmbin' the trail. 
Bill seed you go down into the cave. I tell you, mister, the 
Guvraent ain't got no right to stop us; I tell you we ain't 
agoin' to be stopped. We ain't agoin' to stand no spies a-dog- 
gin' us." 

"I am no spy. I am an agent of the Labor Department. I 
am looking up labor statistics." 

I pulled out my commission, signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The men crowded around while Jim spelled out the 
" whereases " and " herebya " of that official document. I saw 
that the paper had a good efEect. 

" Mebbe we have got the wrong man," said one of the men, 
doubtfully. 

" No ; he's a-puttin' a job on us. What'd he bo a-lookin' up 
labor beah on this mounting!" 

I did all I could to explain my presence there ; and while 
they were not entirely convinced, yet I could see their suspi- 
cions were shaken. 
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"Well, boys," said the leader, after some discussion, "we 
can wait, anyhow, till mornin'. Reynolds's gaog'll never find 
us heah, I reckon wc mout as well git to woi'k." 

Ho fell on his knees, and prying a knife-blade between two 
boards, lifted one of them ont. A second and a third came 
out ; then he squeezed his body through, and disappeared into 
a dark-looking hole below. We all followed hira, and I real- 
ized for the first time that I was face to face with some of the 
noted Tennessee moonshiners. There were the copper boilers, 
the pipes, and other paraphernalia of a rude distillery. The 
boards in the floor were replaced, a fire was made, and the il- 
licit distillery men set to work. Their stalwart forma cast gigan- 
tic shadows on the walls of the cave. Cold chills ran np and 
down me as 1 sat in one comer, wondering what they would do 
with me. Even if I succeeded in convincing them that I was 
not a revenue-officer, they would fear I might report thom, and 
so keep mc, or do me some injury, for their own protection. 

A little before day the work stopped. One of the men pre- 
pared a meal of corn-bread and fried baeon, I was told to 

"We don't starve spies, we shoot 'em," said Jim, with a 
chunk of bread in his mouth. 

Scarcely had they begun, when Mountain Jim was brought 
to his feet by a tapping on the floor overhead. He listened a 
moment. 

" It's all right, boys," be said, and answered the knocks from 
the underside. Upon this the planks were removed, and the 
body of a man squeezed through the hole in the floor and 
descended the ladder. To my astonishment, this man was 
one of the brothers I had seen at the " feet-wasbing " on 
Sunday. 

" It's all right," he said, not seeing me at first. " Reynolds's 
gang's done gin np the hunt an' gone back to Greeneville las' 
night-" 

" Hi 1 don't talk so much," interrupted Jim ; " we've got one 
of 'em heah." 
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"You don't tell! Whar'd von ketch Ijun? What! tliat 
chap?" 

All eyes turned on me. 

"Him one o' Reynolds's gang? Well, Jim, yon air a-gettin' 
peai't, jou air, fnr a facfe. Whar'd jon ketch tins kid ?" 

"Ont by Snake Tiail." 




" Well, he don't no moah b'long to Eeynolda's gang than 
any you boys. He was np to meetin' Sunday with Brother 
Kite an' Sister Peggy. He's one o' them special agints what's 
a-writin' up all about labor folks." 

" Well, I swar I" said Jim. 

"What's to be did with the feller nowf said another. 
"He'll blow on us if we let him loose." 
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" Let him blow !" cried Jira". " Blindfold him, and leave 
him on the trail whar you found him." 

"YoQ mustn't hurt the kid," said Brother Hawkins, with 
pious authority, "He ain't done us no harm, an' we mustn't 
do him no harm. "We ain't murderers an' robhers, ef the 
Guvment do treat us that way." 

This good advice was followed. Brother Hawkins liimself 
tied my handkerchief securely over my eyes, giving me, while 
so doing, a serious warning. 

"Young man," he said, "the boys hev made a mistake. 
They warn't after you. They ain't got nothin' agin yon. It's 
the Guvment spies what gits op their dander. The Gruvment's 
got no bizness sendin' spies aroun' meddlin' with us mounting 
fellers. We uns hev got jist as much right to make our own 
licker outen onr corn as we've got to make our own bread onten 
it ; an' it nattally gits up our boys' dander, to hev our liberties 
took away from iis by our own Guvment what we fought to 
keep up agin the Secesh. Now, Jim, send one o' the boys to 
set this chap on the trail ; an' min', my son, you keep mum 
'bout this heah little Job. It'll be better fur you." 

I willingly promised to keep mum, then was put in charge 
of the man who had found me asleep in the woods. When I 
got to the surface I felt the fresh aiv on my face, but my eyes 
were so tightly bandaged that I could not tell whether it was 
day or night. After a tiresome tramp, I was put on a horse — 
whether my own or uot I did not know at the time — and was 
led down the mountain. At last we came to a dead halt. 

" I region I kin leave yon now, mister ; but recolleck, if you 
blow on us you're a gone coon, sure. The boys'll git onto you, 
sartin, an' no mistalte. Ton sit still fur five minits, an' then git." 

He put the bridle in my hand. I sat still for what I judged 
was five minutes, then removed my bandage and looked about. 
The sun was up, and no moonshiner to be seen. 

The trail descended the mountain rapidly. Half an hour 
before reaching the valley a sudden turn brought me before a 
log-cabin surrounded by a small patch of corn. 
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" Hello !" r cried. 

There was no answer. I called agaiu. A third call brought 
ont a wrinkled old woman, with snuff smeared over her mouth 
and chin. 

Can I g t ometl ng to eat here f 

laa. I k n Git down an' look at your saddle." 

E pt g th nkled woman, the hut seemed deserted; 

h t th q antity of boots, saddles, and men's clothing 

t n b t E d tly when her family was together it con- 

t d f n n Tl Id woman eyed me suspiciously. 

" Whar'd you come from, mistei- ?' 

" From Corn Cove." 

" Got up purty airly, I reckon ?" 

" Why, yes. The fact is, I have been riding most all night." 

The moonshiner's warning was still ringing in my ears, and 
I was inclined to be cautious. This might be the home of an- 
other gang, for all I knew. The mountains of East Tennessee 
were, and stili are, often raided by vevenue-offloors, whom the 
moonshiners consider their natural enemies, and no more hesi- 
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CHAPTER IX. 
IX TEXAS. 



AND SAVED THE REBEL ARMY.— TEXAS COWBOYS, THEIR WAGES 
AND HOUGH LIFE.— THE CATTLE KINGS OP THE PAKHANDLE.— A 
TRIP INTO MEXICO. — CONDITION OP LABOR IN THE MEXICAN RE- 
PUBLIC—THE CUSTOMS-OPPICEIIS ON THE FRONTIER. 

There mere no moonsliiners in Texas; nevovtiieless, I found 
travelling there almost as rough and full of adventure as in 
East Tennessee. Some of the sheep -ranches in the western 
part of the State were reached only by long buck-board rides. 
It was still dark when the clerk of the National Hotel — a 
board shanty of four rooms — called me, with the gruff remark 
that the stage was waiting. I jumped up, half asleep, to pre- 
pare for the joumcy. Disposing of some fried ham, gi'easy 
biscuits, and dreggy coffee, the usual Western breakfast, I 
walked to the door to look for the stage. A one-eyed man 
with long hair and a sour face was lounging on the platform 
in front of the board shanty called a hotel. Near him stood 
two scrubby horses hitched to a vehicle consisting of a pair of 
wheels connected by two long boards, with a seat in the raid- 
die three feet wide. 

" When does the stage arrive ?" I asked, politely. 

The long-baired man ejected a huge quid of tobacco from 
his month as he answered, 

"It is already arriv." 

"Where is it!" 

He gave me a glance of deep disgust. 

"Yoang man, the stage is arriv, but she won't stay ariiv. 
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She's agoin to vamoose tliis ranc^ poorty quick. Ef you 

wantor go, you'd better hump. Yoii hear me talk, doneher?" 

Mounting the rickety concern above described, he shouted, 

" Al! aboard," and 1 awolre to the fact that that was the stage, 
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inclined to converse as tloiigli surfeited witli small-talk every 
day. When we reached the fiist dugout, where the horses 
were changed, a man with hair even longer than my driver's 
emerged from a hole in the ground and began unhitching the 
two scrubby ponies. 

" Howdy do, Bill ?" said my driver. 

" Howdy do ?" replied BUI. 

There the conversation ended, The change of horses was 
made, the driver cracked his whip. Bill looked at us a minute, 
then retreated into his dugout, and we were alone again on the 
yellow sea of grass. 

The dugout, in which the hostlers of these Western buck- 
board linos live, is a .peculiar and primitive dwelling, made by 
digging a hole in the ground, laying logs across this hole, and 
heaping ou top of the logs to a depth of three or four feet the 
earth escavated from beneath. The door consists of a canvas 
flap ; yon lift this flap, duck your head until you are not moi'e 
than four feet tall, and enter the hostler's home. At one end 
is a log bedstead with a mattress of straw. A hole in the 
centre of the dirt floor serves as stove and fireplace ; a stool 
and a rough board tabic complete the furnishings. 

The hostler at the second change, a gray-bearded man whom 
my driver called " Uncle Jeff," had for yeaw been living thns 
in a hole in the ground, on a diet of bacon and bread, with no 
society save that of his horses These rude men of the West 
burrow undcrgronnd to ap odanl n w In L p d and 
extreme northern Swed n p aaants an fi n e cape 

the same thing, resort to an a p ep n T y build 

what is called an" njalla (a sua ) n h ep often 

only on one. The poles aepndfim nhg n leav- 
ing the njalla ten or twe e f the a a e b n y by 
means of a ladder. In p c a hu th b ed b p aaant 
keeps a store of dried fish il an b d a d th e be esorts 
during storms or when the snow is deep. A village of njallas 
is almost as odd a sight as a village of prairie dugouts. 

An interesting class of working-man in Texas is the eow- 
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boy. It is » wide step from the pale Massachusetts factory 
operative to the free and festive Texas cowboy. The cow- 
boy does not work in a "cooped-up," ill-smelling, ill- ventilated 
room ; still he works, belongs to the rank of wage-earners, 
and I made some inquiries into his general condition and 
mode of life. 

A cowboy does hard, rough wort, and gets twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a month. "Prudent" cowboys sometimes mate 
small fortunes in a few years. Tlicre is no human eye to see 
what he does on those vast cattle-ranches in the Panhandle. 
He can take a cow here and a calf there, put on them a brand 
of his own, and thus lay the foundation of a flourishing cattle- 
ranch and set up in business for himself. I saw a stockman 
who had conne to Texas seven years before without a cent, and 
hired out as cowboy. When I saw him he was worth three 
hundred tliousand dollars. He began taking a cow here and 
there b and gtlo ithhso n ma L ind then starting out on 
1 s o vn icco nt Cattle men bu It up tl e town of Gainesville. 
1! ough a ph o of o Ij t vo or tl e thousand inhabitants, it 
contins a nnnLor of cattle k ngs a 1 a number of resi- 
d ncea finer thi n, usually found n [ 1 ce three times the 
s ze I ciUcd at one le de cc tl at wis q te palatial in its 
f misl in^'i 1 1 e groun Is ere 1 an Isomely 1 d o£E with beau- 
t f 1 flower beds e e g eens and nes The pirlors were richly 
CI peted I t f e m nates the dirky by vhom I had sent up 
my card caine down and said, 

"Marae Jim says as he doan want none o' dem kyards." 

" Your master Jim does not want what?" 

" None o' dem kyards," repeated the darky, giving me back 
the visiting card I had sent up by hira. 

I afterwards discovered that this cattle-king could not write 
his name. When he drew checks on his bank {as he could do) 
for thousands of dollars, he signed the checks with a cross- 
mark. During my interview with him he sat chewing tobacco, 
ever and anon spitting the juice of that disgusting weed on 
the costly carpet that covered the floor. 
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There is nothing some cowboys so deariy love as to pose 
as dangerous desperadoes. 

" They're a rough lot," said one to me. " They are all thieves 
and liars. Not a mother's son of them knows how to tell the 
truth." 

" Of course you except yourself t" I said. 

" No, I'll be hanged if I do !" he replied, with eharming 
candor. " Here, Bill, tell this eity ch^p what >ou knew of me 

"He's the biggest rascal I evei saw wai Bills xriinipt 
reply. 

The first cowboy looked as pi isc 1 as if i h .1 c m] 1 m nt 
bad been paid hira. 

" Once, out In Leadville," he s iid a ^ing of us t lys took 
the town. Some on us had been shootm at the decanters m a 
saloon, and the police arrested my chnm This iiled us We 
galloped down the main street filing light and left drcpping 
every man we hit. We took the phce b} storm Not i face 
was to be seen. Five minutes dftei the hgbt begun we got 
onr man out, and struck for Te\is Tive days ind nights we 
never touched ground. We ate >ur ^lub loping alon^ at a 
six-mile rate." 

This cowboy was greatly pleased because I appeared to credit 
h to J ^ hen I asked why he had left liia native Kentucky, 
b pi d 

It ant because I didn't like old Kaintnck. Kaintuclt's 
1 a d t b at I had good nufE 'pinion of her ; but dern my 
y n ! V she never had a good 'pinion of me." 

In t a II ng about the big, open State of Texas, getting in- 
f n t ncerning the cattle and sheep industries, I came 

a o old Western characters. General Peers, a grave, digni- 
h d, gray b rded gentleman, the proprietor of The House of 
Peers at Fort Worth, possessed an imagination commensurate 
with the size of liis State — that is, vast, if not limitless. 

" It is not generally known," said this gifted general, when 
I stopped at his hotel, " that I am the best Greet scholar in 
America; sueb, though, is the case. On tbe occasion of my 
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first trip to England I was the recipient of disticguisbed hon- 
oi-s. The London Times gave me a long editorial notice, and 
a committee of Parliament, headed by Lord Palraerston, came 
down to Liverpool to invite me to deliver my famous lecture 
on the Ureek compounds. I had fled from America to escape 
the solicitations of various public men to lecture, and at first 
declined to speak in England. An autograph letter from tlia 
Queen, however, shook my resolution, and one night I stepped 
on the stage in Regent's HsiU before an audience of five thou- 
sand people. To my right sat Queen Victoria; to my left, 
Loi'd Palmei'3ton and the Parliamentary Committee. As I 
stepped upon the rostrum grave, calm, and composed as I am 
this moment, a low murmur ran through the immense throng. 
I could hear whispered sneers here and there. ' A fraud I' 
came from the -right; 'An impostor I' came from the left; 
'That cannot be the famous General Peers — he is too young!' 
said one before me. I beard with unruffled composure. I 
knew how soon their hisses would change to applause. I lift- 
ed my arm, and quiet was restored ; then I began pouring out 
a stream of impassioned eloquence such as had never before 
been heard in Regent's Hall, The first sentence, hot and burn- 
ing, had scarcely fallen from my lips before Lord Palmerston 
sprang to his feet, clapped his hands, and exclaimed, ' It is he ! 
It is the great Peers of America I' That lecture was the sen- 
sation of all England. I was compelled to repeat it sixteen 
consecutive nights." 

" What was the subject, general ?" I inquired. 

" ' Chi, Pki^ and Loffos,' tlie three Greek compounds. It was 
t!ie same lecture I delivered in New York in 1846. Daniel 
Webster pronounced it the finest thing he ever heard." 

" Yours must have been a remarkable career," I said, after 
the general had fioislied tolling the above yarn with a perfectly 
serious face. 

"Yes," was the modest reply, "I have played a prominent 
part in my day. In the summer of 1847 I had to my credit 
in the bank at Philadelphia two ralillon eight hundred thon- 
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sand dollars. That year I gave lialf a million to lielp carry on 
the war with Mexico." 

" What has become of yoar wealth ?" 

" Lost it in ,'63. JefE Davis appointed me chief of the Con- 
federate spies. It was I who prevented Lee's defeat at Gettys- 
burg from being a complete rout. Towards the close of the 
third day I saw Hancock preparing for a desperate charge. I 
knew Lee was severely crippled, and determined, if possible, to 
avert the danger. I happened to have a large ripe watermelon. 
Just as Hancock was about to give his order, I galloped up, 
and with a salute cried out, ' Stay, general, one moment ; there 
is plenty of time. Come, eat this melon with me.' Hancock 
hesitated, but yielded to my persuasions, and we went to a 
grassy knoll to cat the melon. It was large and Inscious. I plied 
Hancock freely. When at last he attempted to rise, he was so 
full he could not get up. ' Peers,' he said, ' I don't believe I can 
make the charge to-night. We'll wait till morning.' During the 
night Lee stole away. That is how I saied his army," 

General Peers, as he stated to me — ind who can doubt his 
word? — is of an old English stock, dating back to the time of 
Jnlius Caesar ; the upper honse of the British Parliament, the 
House of Peers, derives its name from an ancestor of his, a Gen- 
eral Peers, who saved England from subjugation in the wars 
with Spain ! 

If protectionists bad to cross the Mexican frontier a few 
times it might open their eyes to the folly of so-called protec- 
tion. They would see men armed to the teeth patrolling both 
sides of the JRio Grande, arresting men and women on the 
slightest suspicion of smuggling. On the Texas side the cus- 
toms-officer stays in a skiff near the ferry landing, closely watch- 
ing every one who crosses. If your clothing bulges out a little, 
if a woman wears a fashionable bustle, he or she is seized and 
searched as a criminal. 

Wliile sitting with the customs-officer in his skiff at Laredo, 
one day, an innocent-looking Mexican came ashore, and pro- 
ceeded to climb up the hill to the town, 
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" Take og your hat !" commanded tbe officer. The Mexican 
obeyed; the otScer looked closely, and finding nothing dutia- 
ble, let the man pass on. Presently another Mexican came 
along. Tlic officer halted him. 

" Why do you suspect him ?" I asked, 

"Waitaniil see," replied the eustoms-iuan, then ordered the 
Mexican to take off his hat. I noticed tlien that this man 
wore a larger hat than the first The poor Mexican shook 
with fear and confusion. Under the top hat was another hat. 

" Come, take that off too !" 

He did so, revealing still another hat. This also was taken 
off, disclosing still another, and so on until in all five hats were 
removed from the Mexican's head. They had been made to 
fit the one so snugly over the other that an unpractised eye 
would never have suspected the frand. A Mexican hat is worth 
all the way from twenty to fifty dollars, and the duty is fifty 
per cent. ; the smuggler, therefore, lost a good round sum by 
being detected in his little operation. The only way a Mexi-- 
can in Texas can get one of his beloved sombreros without 
paying duty is to cross the river bareheaded. Then, when he 
rccrosses with only one hat on his head, he is suffered to go his 
way in peace. 

To take a fancy fan into Mexico costs $2.20, without regard 
to its actual value, as long as it comes under the head of a 
"fancy" fan. A wagon worth $65 in the TTnited States costs 
in Mexico $145, The tariff on each wheel is $20. It is per- 
haps only through an oversight that the fifth wheel is not also 

Nuavo Laredo, on the Mexican side of the river, is a wretch- 
ed little town of seven thousand people, the scum of both 
Mexico and the "United States. The streets and houses are 
dirty and squalid. The post-office does not do as much busi- 
ness as an American post-ofiice in a cross-roads village. The 
reason is this : in Mexico internal postage costs twenty-five 
cents. The Nuevo Laredo merchant crosses the river, buys an 
American Sve-eent stamp, and sends his letter back to Mexico 
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from the United States, tlins saving twenty cents. It is cheaper 
to send » letter ten thousand miles to Africa or Europe, than 
to send it ten miles from one point to another in Mexico. To 
send a postal card from Monterey to Nuevo Laredo costs twen- 
ty-five cents; to send it a mile farther across the river costs 
only throG cents. You don't ask for letters at the post-oC@ce. 
Every day a list is made of all letters received. You look over 
this list. If your name does not appear on it you know there 
are no letters for you. The amonnt of mail is so small, and 
the people have so much time at their disposal, this method 
seems to give perfect satisfaction. 

The average Mexican of to-day is about as far advanced as 
our grandfathers were in the days before steam and electricity. 
Modern civilization, however, is overtaking them at last. The 
Mexican Central Railroad is the entering wedge that is causing 
our Southern neighbor to awake fi-oiu his long siesta. The line 
runs from El Paso to the City of Mexico For seven hundred 
miles there ire level plains then cne hundred ind tiftj miles 
of mountiins followed b> a cultivated i alley tvso hundied 
milca m len^h thickl) settled and bSoommg like a ^aiden 
Anothei one handled and twenty miles ninding aiound lulls, 
through fertile valleys and picturcsqui, landaiape', bungs the 
tiavclkr into the capital of the Aleiican lepublic 7400 feet 
ibo^ e the sea No especially diflicult engmeenng feats present 
ed themselves m the entiie length of the road, thtugh trouble 
Has encountered in the valley of Mexico a bioii flat pUin in 
tersected by numeioas inigating canals and ditches The iiii 
gating canals are aitifioial structurts raised abo^e the general 
level so that the water can be drawn out upon the fields. These 
raised canals necessitated the railroad's building an extraordi- 
nary number of bridges, with heavy abutments and culverts to 
support the track. 

Labor in Mexico is miserably paid. For a claco (one and 

an eighth cents) a boy will run on an errand half a day. For 

a real (about thirteen cents) a man can be hired for a day. 

The soldiers of the republic receive $9 a month, out of which 

5* 
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they must feed and clothe themselves. In the old Bishop's 
Palace, on a lofty eminence jnst outside of Monterey, are 
(juartered a dctaohnient of soldiers. They sleep on the rongh 
cohble pavement of the court in their ragged linen uniforms. 
A large part of the army is composed of condemned criminals, 
who are not intrusted with ammunition except when actually 
facing an enemy. Then, it is said, their bravery is quite equal 
to that of the "free" soldiers, who are not degraded. When 
Monterey capitulated, in 1846, the American officers made their 
headquarters where are now quartered the squalid Mexican sol- 
diers. Jefferson Davis slept beneath the palace roof, and his 
name, as well as that of General Taylor, may still be seen 
wlieic they were scratched on the wall of the dome forty years 
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CHAPTER X. 

i A^'D UKIONS. 



„ ^„^„^^.^.,..L EFFECT.^GRBAT INTEREST TAKEN BY WORK- 
rSG-FBOPLE IM ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. — PALL AC lES.— MR. POW- 
DERLY AND THE BEER BOTTLES. — THE HILLS AND HOLLOWS OP 
KANSAS CITT.— WHY "TREATIKG" FOSTERS DilUNKEKNESS ASD 
G-MEN. — INTEItVIBWS WITH ST. LOUIS L 



"Pooled capital and syndicate capital," says the N'ew York 
Herald, " are horoets' stings, where labor strikes ave only flea- 
bites." 

Millionaire employers combine to keep -up tbe prices of their 
wares, and to keep down the wages of working-men. It is nat- 
ural that working-men shoulti combine, and attempt by strikes 
to keep up wages. Do labor combinations effect this? An 
investigation of the strikes of the past five years leads me to 
the conclusion that although the fiist, the superficial, effect of 
strikes is often harmful, often disastrous to the strikers, still, 
the laboring class, as a class, is benefited. No matter how 
much the strikere may suffer, the evil result is not all evil. 

In his autobiography, written before the flash of lightning 
from the clash of swords during the war melted the manacles 
from the slave negroes, Fred Douglass said that if every slave 
would resist every attempt to flog him — would, at the first siglit 
of the whip, fight, fight, hj;ht, and never tamely submit to blows, 
masteis would think twice before attempting tofiog Men will 
more often punish the submissive than the lesisting Doug)ass 
himself acted on this principle, and although for resisting 
he was at the time luoci, se^eiely punished, his masters weie 
less leadj to punish, ind the last jeais of his slave life were 
free tiom floggings 

The same punupli, will iiph t) » y "urk i- llu urn 
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was closed because the rogds could not carry its goods. A 
shoe factory employing one hundred and fifty girls shut down 
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imity, the principle embodied in the motto of the Knights of 
Labor, " The concern of one is the concern of all." And it can 
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hardly be doubted tliafc woi-king-men, by unions, strikes, and 
agitations, tave somewhat bettered their condition. Forty years 
ago twelve hours was a day's work. A day's work has been re- 
duced to ten hours. Tbe filiation to further reduce it to eight 
m y t d t but who can say it will not eventually! 

It 1 1 m b t say that every lodge of the Kniglits of 
Lb d t 1 scliool, in wliieh every question of 

& u t 1 I 1 y £ political economy, is discussed. Agi- 
t t 1 d t p ^ debates pro and con quicken tbought, 

d I t 1 ht D th human brain. In all matters of politi- 
1 J lid p bl affairs the rough tradesmen of to-day 

t k m t t d 5,ive more thought than the well-dressed 

h t 1 k n the average lawyers, preachers, and 

d t I h Id day laborers who could not write a 

a; mm t al t d cuss social and political questions, and 
II tl h of tbe same class listen with the deep- 

t t t Th ng on now in every city of the Union, 

b I tl o- I! d b tt r classes are content to attend society 
h p p tl t d clubs. Take tbe average society man, 

the average clerk, book-keeper, or merchant, and I venture to say 
that his undei'standing of the tariff question, of Ilenry George's 
land theory, and other important economical subjects, will not 
equal the understanding which the better informed of the 
laboring class have attained on those subjects. The former are 
content with existing customs and institutions. The latter are 
deeply discontentod. Discontent leads to agitation ; agitation 
and discussion, like strokes on the anvil, elicit sparks of light. 
It is too much the custom of tbose who loot at only tbe present 
evil resulting from working-men's unions to decry and discour- 
age such unions. Humanitarians, who look deeper and further, 
will the rather endeavor to lend all the aid they can to these 
educational movements, to supply them with the most enlightr 
ened and broad-minded speakers. Such leaders are needed; 
for while many of their present speakers are able, thoughtful 
men, others are yet deeply ignorant of economic questions, as 
well as of the true b-asiness of government. 
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I was once waitel on in dn Inaidtii toiu bj a comm ttee of 
working-men, who desued loe to lay bcfoie Coigrebs a bill to 
prohibit skilled Itboi when on i stnke fiom doinij unskilled 
labor. Fifty-two skilftd men had ^trick for an adv.ince fiom 
five dollars to s x dollars i dij and dning the strike bad 
planted telegraph pol s for a lollar and i quartci a diy Tliis 
brought them into competition nith the re^ulai m sk lied laboi 
f tl tow wl b ' ^ d ply 'gnorant of the proper functions 
f n t, m d tl t dinavy proposition noted above, 

il 1 d f ti K ht f Laboi', Mr.Powderly, told an 
h Id b ak their soda-botties after once 
th t b ttle-inakcrs might be kept busy, 
d 1 ttle further, and men might cut 
ge the furniture trade, or smash 
d t help glaziers, or burn barns to 
Mr. Powderiy is a man of great 
tllg bth dhf Uowers certainly need education 

n m q t Tb t rifl lords and monopolists have 

mb d th tl th f 11 , and Mr. Powderiy, like Henry 

CI bl d g d b f g the minds of his followers. 

A tl pl f th g ranee of some working-men on 

m q t d Kansas City, where I was grave- 

ly d th t th h It <I hollows were the making of the 

pi I p t 1 1 d t be expended in cutting down 

th h 11 1 hll p th lollows, Tbis gave employment 

t t ml dd h n turn, supported butchers and 

b k tl b Id p til ty. I suggested that had there 

be n h 1 tb p t I p ded in ovei-coming natural ob- 
t 1 w 1 1 h b n f t put up, for instsmce, a shoe fac- 
t J ' It f pp t g just as many laborers, and, in 

id t p d a ra 11 p ir of shoes. 

"Prove to us," said the working-men, "tliat the capitalist 
woaid build a shoe factory, that ho would not keep his money 
in a stocking. The bills are here ; they must be cut down, and 
so are obliged to give us work. Therefore the lillls are at the 
bottom of our prosperity." 
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I sug^Pated tiuit tbey might go farther west on top of a 
mountain and start a city; that the work of blasting out a 
monutain would be much greater thau cutting down hills, 
and that therefore the city on the mountain ought to be much 
more prosperous, as it would require more labor and moi'e 
laborers.* 

At a labor meeting where a spealcer railed an hour at the 
injustice, the crime, of interest, I ventured to ask whether, if I 
should make a reaper to eut raj grain, a stranger could reason- 
ably expect mo to give up cutting roj grain and lend him the ' 
reaper to cut his grain. The orator answered no, that the stran- 
ger could not expeet that. Then I asked whether if I loaneti, 
not the reaper, but money with which to buy a reaper, I was 
not still entitled to expect something — interest — in return for 
my self-denial. TJie orator could not see this point at all, but 
insisted that it was robbery to lend a thousand dollars, and 
demand at the end of a year a cent more than the original 
one thousand dollars. 

Many California working-men are opposed to immigration. 
In "pioneer" times laborers earned ten dollars a day. Immi- 
gration brought competition, and now wages are only three or . 
four dollars a day. Why wish more populat and of 
course, more competition and further low g f g f I 
pointed out that in pioneer times a night 1 dg t five 

dollars ; that a pair of shoes cost ten dolia that u si ort, 
ten dollars in pioneer times could not bny a, nu 1 a four 
dollars can buy now. I also suggested that f n a ts ame, 
and converted into orchards and wheat-fi Id wlat a ow 
sand-hills, employment would be given to men to t an port 

* It is but jiis^ce to the Kansas Oitj workiDg-men to slate that tliey are 
not alone ia holding this nbsnrd notion that their citj'3 prosperity is partlj 
due to the hills that havo to be ilug awaj. Two of the most prominent 
law3^ra in Kansas City, when I mentinneil the subject, declared that the 
working-men were right — that tlie city would not be half so populous nnd 
prosperous but for the natural obstacles that required hoses of men to 
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p f m til Id d ii IJ M ada would be 
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Another sentiment widely prevalent among laboring men is 
the belief that the Government is entirely run by and for tlio 
wealtby, not the working, class. They point to the fact that 
only I'icb men, or the friends of lich men, get high Govern- 
ment places; that millionaires fill tbe Senate; that tbe great 
body of working-people receive no consideration from high 
oiBeiiOs. In the by-laws ot a labor union containing several 
thousand members occur these sentences ; 

" Tlie Government, icbieh should interfere to protect the poor, has been 
grabbed by tlie ivealthj monopolist, and is used simply na a niachiiie to 
still further steal the earning! of labor. Under these c" 
workers liave no resource except to combine and make a fight tc 
ter end. Stick to your unions through thick and tliiii." 



narrow one — tlie California n'orking-mcn are 
[igtiL As long as the greater portion of the laud of tlic Golden State is 
monopolized and held at exorbitant speculative figures, immigrants will 
not convert sand-fields into oroliatda, but will crowd into the towns and 
eidea, where already exists keen competiUon. But instead of forming po- 
litical parties to keep immigrants out, the working-men of California 
sboiild do awaj with the land-giubbers, and make it possible for new- 
comers to become wealth- producing farmers instead of city loafers. See 
Chapter XV. for an espaiii-ion of this idea. 
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The idea here contained is that GoTertiment is something 
separate and apart from worting men and womoD, They for- 
get that if Government is nin by wealthy monopolists the fault 
lies with tlie great body of tlie people. Water cannot rise 
above its source, neither can Government. When a man can 
stand on the floor of a State Senate, as a man did in California, 
and boldly declare th^t his constituents are the railroads, that he 
s theie to se ve tl e interests of tlie railroads, not the people — 
he a ma ea do tl s, and not be ostracized and politically 
di ed t nd cates e thev intense indolence or dense igno- 
rance on the part of the great body of the people. On the gal- 
lery of the Hotel del Monte, ia Monterey, California, I over- 
hedid a con^eisation between a lady and a gentleman. 

"I have married since you knew me," said the lady. 

" Who ia your husband ?" 

" You know him," was the reply. " Who was the biggest 
tliief ia the Star Koiite trials V 

"Surely you are not Mrs. V exclaimed the gentleman. 

"Oil no," replied the lady, "I made a mistake. I meant 
who was next to the biggest thief." 

"Ahl" responded tiie gentleman, "your husband must he 
Mr. ^— ." 

"Itight," said the lady, and serenely continued tlie conver- 
sation. 

A state of things that allows a wife to thus complacently 
refer to her husband as a tliief is very nearly as corrupt as the 
corrupt period in English history when women were proud to 
be known as the King's mistresses, and women's male relatives 
were not ashamed to profit by mothers', wives', and sisters' 
dishonor. 

The obligation taken by the members of some unions reads 
thus: 

" I pledge my honor as a. man that I will be faithful to the union until 
death, and that Imll o% ALL orders of tlie union. I promise liinl I wiil 
never reveal the proceedings of the union. If I break this promise I ask 
every brother liere to treat me as a rascal, so help me Goi" 
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Id tlie book of by-laws of a San Francisco union occurs this : 

o join the union is a veritable raacal. 
a spealiing to liim." 

The sentimeot contained in the above paragraphs— a senti- 
ment wbicli I regard as foreign to the true spirit of labor 
unions — exercises a most despotic force. It not only tends to 
destroy all individuality, all personal freedom, but actually 
tends to promote dishonesty and untruth. Men pledged to 
" obey all orders " of a union are irresponsible and unreliable, 
and men who think that those who do not believe as they do 
and join their unions are " veritable rascals with whom it is a 
disgrace to speak," are intolerant higote. I have investigated 
many strikes where the men had promised their employers that 
they would not strike without twenty-four tiours' notice, and yet, 
without a minute's warning, when their u-nioii ordered them, 
th y t 1. b t tl pi y g 1 1 d m 

bit Tl k d t tl S F 

t ts 1 d f It t fi d th tl pi ) 

tl y p f tlj sat fi d b t 1 th b k rs m t k 

th k a d t Ik d t tl t m m t t 

d as tl y d t tl t t w t 

th fl w th tl b k t ttl tl 1 f tl 

bk 'Wb kdlytljdl ta tit tj 

fl gthldpralth kdt 

h d th t J pt th t tl 1 d t by d f 
tl 

Tl dt fkm ddpplgVl 

1 m It 1 p [1 tl sam p t uld ha dly 

b bl t t sat ly th gh tl w t t th y 

calLd o to cio-w Thy h dd dbtdt tt 
■ to their fellows, and called by the disgraceful name of " scabs," 
if they refuse to join the union ; and after joining, and taking 
the iron-clad oath to " obey all orders," they are virtually driven 
to deception by employers who refuse to give them work if 
known to ho union men. One important fact, however, labor- 
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iog men must consider : if it once becomes tlioroaglily estab- 
lislied tliat a " nnion " man doos not regard tlie sacredneas of 
a -contract, or that lie feels t!iat lie may break a contract with 
honor if ordered bj bis nnion, the union idea will receive a 
severer blow than could be given it in any other way. In the 
instance referred to, the union of cooks and waitere on the 
Pacific coast was destroyed by the action of the men in the 
San Francisco strike. The restaurant employee very justly 
declared that they would no longer employ men who, however 
liberally and. kindly treated, were yet liable at any moment to 
strike, and cause ioss and perhaps ruin. 

A witness who admitted to the commission inquiring into 
the condition of labor that he did try to persuade " scabs " to 
join his union, in answer to the question whether his per- 
suasion was with a club, made no reply. None was necessary ; 
there was another witness in the room at the very same time 
whose arm was broken and eye gouged out by an enthusiastic 
union man who believed that a "man who refused to join the 
union was a veritable rascal." 

Not infrequently I came across men who chafed at the strict 
rule of tfieir unions. Said a member of a typographical union, 

" Talk of the despotism of the Czar ! it is not a circumstauce 
to that of our unions. Do you know, I dare not go where I 
please. I dare not ride on certain street-ears, or read certain 
papers." 

" What is to prevent you !" 

"The union. If I were to disobey a boycott, I would get a 
brick in my hat and a black eye." 

" If you are not satisfied, why do you stay in the union ?" 

"Because otherwise I would be boycotted myself. To illus- 
trate : My friend Jim, who does not stand as well with the 
union as I, got to the ofiice ahead of me this morning, but he 
didn't get the work; the foreman saved it for me. When any- 
body is idle it is always Jim. He complained to the walking 
delegate. The matter was looked into, and it was decided that 
he was discriminated against. Did that help Jim ? Not at all. 
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The foreman agreed to rectify the matter. He gave Jim copy, 
but at the same time passed the word around that Jim was not 
to be spoken to. I always Hked Jim, bat what can I do? If 
I don't stop going with him I will be told that worbis dnll— 
' no copy to-day ;' and I would be given ample leisure to study 
and decide that Jim was not the man to associate with. One 
of the nnion rules is that in every office employing three or 
more printers a 'chairman' shall be elected, whose business it 
is to settle all disputes. In our office there are forty men. 
Eaeh has to pay five cents a week to the chairman. He draws 
Jiis two dollars from ns, and in return, wlien a man gets in bad 
odor with the union, he uses his position to keep the oSending 
member from getting work. Our chairman, who is not content 
with the extra two dollars a week he draws from ns, runs a 
kind of second-rate bar, which we are expected to patronize. 
He gets a lai^e bucket of beer at noon, and at dinner-time sells 
us beer at five cents a glass. At first I did not drink any, 
Then one day the chairman said, 

"'What's the matter yon don't patronize the bar?' 
"'I don't care for beer.' 

'"You don't care for beer! Well you ought to — that's all 
I've got to say.' 

I noticed after thit that LOpj on mj hook was sciii,o lly 
wiges fell to fa\e dollars a wei-k I patronize the Ui no v 
and make as before my ci^ltcen and nrntteeu dollars a week 
The workman who will not join any union is hooted and de 
rided as a scab In the unions he has no more individuality 
than a pii ite soldiei in a laige army IIi. is al solutel^ at tl o 
mercy of walling delegates giard master workmen and the 
hli 

The enem\ to woikin^men e\en moie dangerous ti in di 
hjnest p>liti lans more deba ng tl an obedii-nce to arbitrar\ 
unions, IS strong dimk I do not mean to saj that workmg 
men diink more than the wealthici cHsse* but that w iking 
men arc more imp \en=lied by drink Euiotean workmg men 
dm k perhaps more unnci ally than American 1 iborers, Lut not 
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as mucli, owing to two causes: flist, because tLe "treating" 
custom does not prevail in Europe; secondly, because on the 
continent of Europe wages are too small to permit copious 
drinking. 

Tbe 8} stem of treating foateis and feeds the babit of drink- 
ing One man treats tbo treat mu t bo retnrned, and so it 
goes until the largest part of the woi king- man's wages is left 
with the saloon men W ith tbe exception of Gierman student 
kneipers a man m Grerminy will no more think of offering to 
treat liis cumpinion to bter thin he would to a loaf of 
brciJ In all my podes,trian tour o^ei Italy and Germany I 
sm few men staggeiin^ oi deiddiunk In America, where 
tieat ng la the itniveisal custom ne st,e cases of staggering 
drunkenness eve \ dij 

In Past St Lm s I called on Mr D C. M , a bar mill 

lollerin the Tudor Iiot noiks Mr M earns $8.13 a day, 

tbe highest wages paid in the milN Guide mill rollers make 
$6 oO a day 

Notwitl standing then high wages said Mr. M , "it is 

an exception to find any of these men who save enough to own 
their own homes They fincy they canuot get along without 
strong dunk I know g iide mill i Hers who spend as much as 
ten dollai's a week m saloons. They get to treating, and the 
money flics. This is bad; but the worst part is that these 
drinking-men soon become unable to stand the hard work. 
The temperance raen last much longer. It is a bad delusion 
for an iron-worker to fancy that drink strengthens him. Tbe 
work is hard, but neither beer nor whiskey makes it any easier." 

Mr. M , who practised the temperance he preached, owned 

a comfortable double tenement -boase, one side of which he 
rented out for $1 V a month ; the other side he occupied with 
his family. The parlor was nicely carpeted and furnished ; the 
dining-room was heated with a handsome self-feeding stove. 

When I called, Mrs. M , a motherly looking woman, was 

knitting. 

"I like to keep fcnsy," she said, "even if Dave docs make 
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enough without my working. Too many women I know try 
to be too fine ladies to do snjtliing. I don't believe in that. 
I like to help on all I can. Wc run along comfortably and 
home-like, and wlien anytbing good turns up, Davo arid I take 
the children ont and have a nice time. We took all our fam- 
ily to the Centennial," 

. In the Tudor Iron-works are three hundred and thirty men. 
One bar mill roller makes $8.13 a day ; three guide mill roll- 
ers make $6,50 ; foui- bar mill heaters make $7 ; six guide mill 
heatei-s make $5.25 ; six puddlers get $4.66, and ten puddler- 
belpers #2,50. Tbirty skilled iron-workers average $4.66 a 
day. Tbe other three hundred employes, or ninety per cent, 
of the entire force, earn $1.75 a day. Tbe average for the 
whoie, therefore, is Ja.Ol-/^- 

" One thing to bo remembered," said Mr. M , " is that 

though our wages are high they are not steady. For a long 
time four months a year was considered a good average. Even 
now the average does not exceed six months in the year. This 
is because with the least degree of prosperity so many rush into 
the business, and wages fall." 

That is, tbe protection system causes business to flow in ar- 
tificial channels, which sooner or later overflow, hurting the 
Very persons supposed to be benefited. An examination of the 
books of the Tudor Iron-works showed there hud been a steady 
decrease in wages since 1873. The figures qnot«d above are 
for 1882, since which a fui-tber decrease of ten per cent, has 
been made. In 1882, when iron was worth two cents a pound, 
pnddlers received |5.50 for puddling a ton of 2340 pounds", 
one-third of which they paid to their helpers. At the present 
time, when iron is at two centa a pound, the pay for puddling 
a ton is only $5, half a dollar less than tbe schedule price in 
1882. A good' puddler can puddle three thousand pounds a 
day — $6.69 ; deduct one-third (|3,2.3) for the helper, and the 
net wages of tbe puddler when at work is $4.46. With the 
increase in the price of iron, wages also inereaao, going up as 
high as $7 when iron is quoted at three cents a pound. - 
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Moulders (another class of iron-workers) are not paid as well 
as bar mill rollers. Previous to 188^ mouldci's averaged $3 
a day. In that year the e a red t n o t ot th 

fonnderiesto$3,50. Tie en st ck lie man facture s nt 
to Pittsburg, Cincinnati and other t es n the Ea t enf n-cd 
new men, paid their rail oad fare to ll e W est and et th m to 
work. The old hands j ped o tl e n [ orted hand beat 
thcra, and then paid the r f ha k E.* t Fo th ee n onth 
this war continued; then the st kers ga e p tl e fi^rl t a d 
since the summer of 1883 have orked for $ 5J a daj To 
learn the trade of iron-moulding requires at least nine months, 
and a good head in the bargain. As a rule, iron -moulders live 
in neat, comfortable homes. 

" There are four in our family," said Mr. Peters, a moulder 
in Kansas City. " A house like this rents for twenty-five dol- 
lars a moDth. I manage to support my family very well. The 
women folks do all the house-work. My greatest expense is 
for clothing, moulding is so hard on the clothes. The next 
heavy item is for coal. We use five tons of soft coal (three 
dollare a ton) and two tons of hard coal (ten dollars a ton) 
during the winter. Meat is cheap in Kansas City. Good beef 
can be had for eight cents a pound, tenderloin steak for thir- 
teen cents. Ten pounds of the best granulated sugar costs one 
dollar. Good brown sugar costs eight cents a pound. My en- 
tire grocery bill amounts to from five to six dollars a week." 

These figures, tabulated, appear about thus : 

Earamga, 300 dftjs, at $2 50 a daj $750 00 

Two work suits 5t30 00 

One Sunday suit 23 00 

Other clothing 20 00 

Total clotliiiig for husband $15 00 

Clolliiug for mothec SO 00 

" " wife 50 00 

" " sister, a joung lady in society 100 00 

Total yeai'Jj cost of clothing for family of four . . $275 00 
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Brouglit forward $275 00 

Groceries 260 00 

Meiits, salt and fresh 52 00 

Doctor's bills 50 00 

Incidentals of all kinds, including taxes 60 00 

Total vearly cost of living for four persons in Kansas City, $e9Y 00, 



The l>alance of $53 forms tfjc net savings of a tlii-lfty iron- 
moulder wlio works steadily, without lositig time by idleness 
or sickness. He had saved enongli to buy Lis Lome and furnish 
it. In one corner of the parlor stood an npright piano, which 
the young lady sister played as well as the average society belle. 
Speaking of strikes, the moulder said, 

"Ah, I'm down on 'em. They're no good. I'm down 

He said this because he tiiought I was opposed to them, 
I said, 

" Some strikes may he harmful, but is not good accomplish- 
ed by others ? The street-car drivers, for instance, who worked 
fourteen houre for a dollar and a half — don't yon think they 
ought to have struck ?" 

After a Httle talk of this kind, Mr. Peters came around and 
warmly espoused the pi'inciple of strikes. Worting-men havo 
so long been accustomed to be frowned upon by the so-called 
" npper" classes when they attempt to better their condition, 
that they are caatious and timid about showing their true 

The Southern Bagging Company in St. Louis worked their 
employes twelve hours a day as late as May, 1886. In that 
month the tired, overworked girls struck for a reduction to 
sixty hours a week. They succeeded in getting sixty-one. I 
called on Matilda Rose, one of the strikers. She lived in the 
rear of a small tenement-house. A narrow and not over-clean 
alley led to the court, whence a pair of rickety stairs conduct- 
ed me to the first of the two rooms Miss Rose calls home. The 
room was poorly furnished. In a corner was a kitchen stove. 
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In addition were a table and tliree chaii«. Oil a table I noticed 
a German magazine and a Bible. 

" My mother and I pay seven dollars a month rent," said 
Miss Rose, " Our grocery and butcher bills run np as hich as 
thirty dollars a month. We do our own cooking, or rather 
mother does it. I have to be at the mill until six. It is seven 
by the time I get homo. Then I am so tired that I can hardly 
eat supper, much less cook it. We are paid so much per cut 
of sixty-six yards. Tlie price ranges from thirteen to seven- 
teen cents per cut, according to quality. I make on the aver- 
age fifty outs a week, or about six dollars." 

Mrs. Mary M'Ghee, another of the bagging-girls, was even 
less happily situated than Miss Rose, With her father and 
mother and little boy she occupied two closet-like rooms in the 
rear of a cheap dweliing-honse, Tlie two rooms wei'o a de- 
tached shanty several feet below the level of the street. They 
were damp and unhealthy. Mrs. M'Ghee said she knew not 
whether her husband were dead or alive. He had enlisted in 
the army eleven years ago. Being a " winder," she made less 
than Miss Rose, who was a weaver. Her wages averaged $4.S0 
a week. Her father earned $6. On this income ($10.50 a 
week) the four persons lived. Rent was $5 a month ; gro- 
ceries, $2.25 a week; meat, |2. On the remaining $4,88 the 
four clothed themselves, bought fuel, and all the other neces- 
saries of life. Even with health and steady work they find it 
difficult to live at s;ieh rates, A month's sickness or loss of 
employment means starvation. No wonder hard-working pei>- 
pie like these despair when they see that, with all their industry 
and close economy, they are unable to provide against sicknesi^ 
old age, or other emergency. 

The tobacco factories of St, Louis employ more girls and pay 
a higher average of wages than the bagging factories, but for 
several reasons, principally on the score of health, they are not 
as popular with the working-women. My lady assistant, who 
spent a week in the various tobacco - works questioning the 
girls, was completely prosti'ated by the work. In one factory 
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IS nnnj as four hnnlred girh were "noik ng m a s n:;lo hall 
The temper'itHro is always kept to a bigh point in thase hdlls 
The sudleti change frim the cold jure atraospheie to the 
boated tobacci impregnated air of the fiotory ms what made 
mj a^ent sicl Ihe emplcj^a usuilly disOT d cerenijny and 
work in thp fictorv dress or rithci wndress to suit tht, tea 
sion One unaccustomed to such sights is .*pt to he i httle 
surf used n first entering a toliacco-stuppin^ room wheie aie 
sueiil hundred women and girls seated on the fljoi or stand 
itig at henches with Ircsses nnhattoned or opened in an ex 
ceedingly ni-qliff'' waj Foi thii Inid work ind exp sure to 
the poisonous tobacco atmosphei:' a ]iri,e number of girls le 
c ive IS mudi as i-j i «cik wh 11 t f w Pt slO ind |>U 
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CHA-PTER XI. 

HOW NAILS AKE MADE. 

BELIEVED IS INSULA.TIOS'.— WHy THE POLAR- BEAK PEOZE.— THE 
—A MOEMON PEDEaTRIAH. 

The nailer's occupation is, sppai'ently, a good one. When 
work is brisk a nailer can make |5 a day. " When brisk !" 
there is the rub. How much time can the nailer average t Not 
more than sis months in the year. Another drawback is the 
injurious nature of the work. The knives used to cut the dies 
that form the nai's are ground on huge grindstones. The dust 
thrown off sifts into the lungs, frequently causing consumption 
and early death. One reason why the nailers can make as 
much as |5 a day is because they control the labor market in 
their branch. 

" I had an intelligent man wliom I wanted to become a 
nailer," said Mr. Powell, of the Western Nail Milla. " I took 
him into the mills to one of the nailers. Said the nailer, ' I 
cannot teach bim ; we do not open onr trade to every one. It 
would ruin us.' I was unable to have the man taught in my 
own mill." 

Tha feeder is employed by the nailer. He sits perched op 
on a three-legged stool manipulating the sheet of iron from 
which the naila are made. The strip of iron is fastened to a 
round stick the size of a broom-handle. By a continuous and 
rapid twist of the wrist the feeder inserts the bar of iron be- 
tween the teeth of the machine. The teeth bite off at each 
tarn a small piece of iron, which small piece, in some mysteri- 
ous way, drops into a receptacle underneath a fully developed 
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nail, A good feeder wlio sits steadily on his stool ten hours 
can in that time manage to shove through ten tegs of ten- 
penny nails. The self-feeding machine that is heing introduced 
in nail-mills will do away with the feeder employed by the 
nailers. With the new machine only a small boy is required 
to occasionally insert a fresh bar, which the machine, of its own 
accord, begins, as soon as it is in place, to cut up into nails. 
This bov woits for seventy 61 e cents a day The feeders were 
paid by the nailers $1 50 Ihe self fi,edmg machine has the 
advantage m still another wij — it turni out fifteen kegs of 
Dails to ten keg^ the old wiy The manufactureis piefer the 
self feeding ma''hme because it cannot strike 

A peculiar featuie of the gieat stiike of I880, when neaily 
eseii nail mill in the countiy was closed foi more than a year, 
WIS the action of the feedeis Ibese men struck solely to 
sustiin the nailers who had gone out ta resist 1 reduction in 
wiges After many months of loss and suSermg, the nailers 
decided to give up the strike and go back to work Whit waa 
their smprise to hnd that the fight was no longer theirs ' The 
feeders refused to go back. They insisted that the nailers 
should not accept lower wages, There was no talk of reducing 
the pay of the feeders. What they did was entirely disinter- 
ested, and they actually kept the nailers from working long 
after they saw that the battle was lost. This action of the feed- 
ers led to the rapid introduction of the self-feeding machines. 

A nailer whom I visited at Belleville, Illinois, fifteen miles 
from St. Louis, had three sons. The sons and father earned 
together from $6000 to $7000 a year, yet never laid by a cent. 
They lived on a more costly scale than the majority of pro- 
fessional men, who usually save up a little for a rainy day. 
High wages seemed to make them reckless. Except as typical 
of a class, this would not be worth mentioning; unfortunately, 
only a small number of those earning high wages are thrifty 
and save. They are making such good wages that they do not 
think of " rainy days." By-and-by the rain pours in the shape 
of a strike, and then the nailer who has been making $6 a 
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4ay is as iatd up, and luffera fullv as much as does uubliilled 
-labor wbei] out of «oik Ii anothei family I iisitcl weie two 
nailers «lio made duiing the busy seison — six months m the 
year— fi3m $6 to $" a da^ apece Ibi, income of the fitl er 
grown ion and mothei wis $2028 fur the six months Swd 
the mothei 

"Foinieilj before the redu tion in wiges ^\ill male one 
hundred dollars i v, eeli Suti d liars he paid his feeders lea* 
jng foity cleai for himself Ihi-i was Lis average the jeai 
around Now he makes onlv forty two dolhrs to fifty two del 
lavs a week lunng only six months which is reilly a^ if he 
were makmg onlj twentj one diUais ind twenty six cents a 
week," 

Id sharp contiast to the naileis aie the coal miners next dooi 
Indeed leiMo^ the Western Nail Mills in LcIIp^ He ne need 
not even ^^o next dooi to fan 1 coa! mines there are mines un 
der the mills tl emselvbs Just it the enl of the engine room 
is a shaft down whiuh I dt con led into the \ery bowels of the 
eai'lh. The miners IHck with coal dust weri. f n then knees 
picking away at the t'eat solid mass of coal llie ^p^asy 
lamps fastened to then caps dimly lighted the fantastic scene 
The men entei the mines at hilf past six in the moinmg ind 
■do not Lave until h-ilf past five m the evening Their dinner 
-which they iiing down with them consi ta mainly of tread 
spread with buttei s»usTge and coffee ioi thPir haid ind 
disagreeable work they cam from $1 to $1 10 a day They 
.are paid one and a half cents a lushcl Sail a miner 
. "Takin^ it the yeir through I am not ab!e to earn men, 
-than a dollar for each working-day — six dollars a week. It 
takes one week's work (one-fourth of my wages) to pay the 
.rent of a house 31 by 18 feet, cut into two rooms. On the 
balance, eighteen dollars, I must clotlie and feed myself and 
family. Do my wife and daughters over, work in the mines ! 
I guess nol! Once two women started to work in these mines, 
but we would not stand it. It was taking bread and meat out 
,of our mouths. Women always mate wages low. My wife 
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takes in washing, and helps me out that way. WomeB work- 
ing iQ the iniaes? Well, I should say not!" 

He scouted the idea, not beeause such work is debasing to 
the sex, but because women, when they take up a thing, " al- 
ways lower wages." Remembering the young girls in Gecraaii 
and Belgian mines whom I had seen at this hard and coarsen- 
ing work, I was glad they opposed women working in the mines, 
no matter what the grounds of their opposition. 

Miners Hve so hidden from the rest of the world that they 
grow shy. At first they were unwilling to talk to me. When 
the shyness wore off, they crowded around as I reclined on a 
coal-bank wrapped in a rubber ulster. I questioned them about 
their work, and told them of the mines I had seen in England 
and Europe. They talked freely, and when I understood their 
situation, I was forced to the sad conclusion that their lot is but 
little better than that of the mules they drive. These patient 
animals, when they enter a mine, never leave it until they leave 
it to die. They have a stable deep under the earth, and after 
years of subterranean life become so accustomed to their new 
condition that they lose, so it is said, the power of sight, and 
if brought to the upper world are almost, if not entirely, blind. 

One who studies the condition of coal-miners in America ivilt 
feel as if he has descended a ladder the lowest rung of which 
is in the east and the highest in the west. The coal-miner o£ 
Pennsylvania is a very difEerent creature from the coal-miner of 
Illinois, Missouri, and Colorado. In Pennsylvania, coal syndi- 
cates and coal trusts combine together to control tho market 
and crush the laborer. The owners are protected by a high 
tariff on coal ; when the poor miners try to protect themselves 
by combinations and strikes, they are crushed to the eartb by 
the importation of cheap labor from Hungary and Italy. The 
millionaire employers bring these men over in gangs to take the 
places of American working-men, starring the latter into sub- 
mitting to reductions in wages. These employers are willing 
enough to have free-trade in human labor, but on all the nec- 
essaries of life they want the highest tariff. The hard-working 
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Pennsjlvaaia-'minera get from eigtty to ninety cents a day, 
which does not enable them to buy enough of the eoal they 
themselves dig out of the bowels of the earth to keep waim. 

The toiners of Missouri and Illinois fare better. There 13 
comparatively an abundance of land. The Western minors can 
afford small gardens, and raise their own chicliens and vegeta- 
bles. The coal-miners of Colorado have an abundance of land, 
lint they do not have gardens, owing to the lact of rain, and 
irrigation is too expensive. Rents in Denver are not very dear, 
A nice four-room cottage caa be had for from $13 to $14 a 
month. Beefsteak costs fifteen cents a pound, eggs eighteen 
cents a dozen, milk seven cents a quart, a miner's boots cost $5, 
his duck suit $2 50 

It 13 ei'^ier to learn what a workman spends than what he 
earns The half a dozen coal m me owners around Denver 
unite in =aying that their men earn an average of $3 a day. 
The men aie equally a^ unanimous in dccl irin„ th it the} earn 
barvlj half that sum— $45 1 month Tbej probably would 
eain the -ium stated bj their emplojers were the woik steady. 
Blockaded shafts md other mishaps cause the miners, throngh 
no fault of then own, to lose neailv half time Coal- 
mining IS far from pleasant work it requires both sliengtli 
and skill yet it is pooilj paid in eompaiison with unskilled 
hboi neither so haid nor diaa^reeal lo A diy laborer or team- 
ster in Denver gets $1,50 a day; carpenters and bricklayers 
earn two or three times as much. 

Denver is a cold place in winter. On one of the very cold- 
est days of the season, when the meicury registered below zero, 
and a seven-inch snow lay on the ground, a card was brought 
up to my room m the Windsor, Following the card mas a 
little man pinched and blue with cold, his nose red, his ears 
half frozen. He said he had heaid I was a special labor agent. 
He wanted to lay before me a discovery that would be of ines- 
timable benefit to the working-classes. 

" People don't understand the power of, electricity," said this 
"They insulate themselves from the earth, cut 
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a ofE.from the electrical ciivreiits, thereby inviting dis- 

e and early death. I liave etiidied this subject. The earth 
is our mother; she will supply us with electricity if we only 
stop insulating ourselves. Yoa see my shoes? The soles are 
very thin. If yoti wore such shoes you would catch your 
death. I never get cold. Why f Jerking ofE one of his 
dilapidated shoes, he pointed to a copper tack in the sole. 
" That's what prevents me from being cold. The copper tack 
keeps up the electricity ; prevents me from being insulated.. 
Children of the poor, who go barefooted, are healthier than 
the children of the rich, who constantly insulate themselves by 
wearing shoes. Put an animal on the ground and he will keep 
warm; raise him a few feet onto a board floor and he will 
freeze. In Lynchbui^, Virginia, a polar bear froze to death 
because he was kept in a cage insulated from the electrical cur- 
rents of the earth. In Montana animals remaining in the open 
air with their feet on the ground do not suffer. The few that 
are housed cannot stand the severe winters, and die of cold. In 
your intercourse with the working- classes you can spread this 
discovery,, and save them the expense of thick shoes and socks. 
It will be a great thing for them." 

. This well-meaning man reminded me of a wealthy but eccen- 
ti-ic Kentucky gentleman who held the theory that humanity 
can live by absorption, and tried to prove it by getting into 
hogsheads filled with mush. He stood in the mush up to his 
chin -for several days, when his servants took him out by main 
force and made him absorb a little food in the natural way. 
On further reflection, he concluded that walking shortened life. 
For two years he lay on his back on a mattress, making his 
servants carry him and the mattress out to a wagon, in which 
he was hanled abont the country to visit his neighbors, stretched 
at full length. Tliis plan did not prove a brilliant success ; 
the poor old man gave up the ghost not long afterwards. 

As special labor agent I met many such eccentric persons. 
One day a woman called on me at ray office in San Francisco, 
and stated that she wished me to investigate her case. 



" Who are joii, madam, and what is your case ?" 
I u 1 d L d my ase is one of the most malig- 
tp t 

Sh th w t t t 11 1 w she was persecuted by the 
I fi M 1 St h p C p . She was a " lady " cook in 
Ithy I t f I d t! Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
f y w d tli i> n ts power to make her lose her 

pi It d g p t witch her, to dog her footsteps, 

t k d h w ud V at night. 

■ffi h t bj t th mp ny have in persecuting you so ?" 
P d I 1 p] d the lady cook. "They have 

b ttgntl yftle last four years. I can't keep 

t t 1 g th y d m " and she burst into tears. 
I th p w 1 n-htly insane, and attempted to 

g t d f 1 by t II g h tl t the case was out of ray juris- 
d t th t 1 uld I t get a lawyer. At this she flew 
t a^ 
I d 1 1 t I. w 1 t tb Government is paying you for 
ft ttlktjt h cases as mine ? Here I am, 
p rss t d d I t d by h company, and jou won't do 

yth f m 

Ihld t f dtl e nnti! I promised to investi- 
gth Iddmk inquiries, and learned that she 

h d b b th LI f f Police, the State Commissioner 

f L b d tl ffi 1 th the story of her imaginary 

p t &1 11 d *gain, and I suppose is by this 

t 1 t yl 

D tl t f th t urist's operations in Colorado. 

f t 1 bly g d hotels. The traveller, after 

th t ir gorge, returns to Denver to 

t f tl Sects of greasy Western diet ' 

1 ty i f ra Denver, I went to the Garden 

tile, with walls made of natural 

th h d ed feet liigh. There are only 

Ih h wh h ntrance or exit can bo made. 

pi f rmations resembling birds, ani- 
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niaU, men carved out of the solid rocks, or cast up in some 
convulsion by Nature herself. On the top of one of the gate- 
posts, a straiglit, upright rock near the entrance, three hundred 
and eighty feet high, I saw a small flag waving. 

" How was that flag put there V 

" A tourist put it there on the Fourth of July," answered 
the guide. " He cut those holes jou see there on the sloping 
side of tlie rock It was slow work going up, but he made up 
for it coming down." 

" How ?" 

"By falling," was the laconic reply. 

The tourist succeeded in the foolhardy feat of climbing up 
that steep rock; when on top, his foot slipped or his head 
became dizzy, and he fell to the ground, a mass of pulpy flesh 
and broken bones. 

The ascent of Pike's Peat, begun from Manitou, is usually 
made on mule-back. I made it on foot. The month was July. 
It was a hot day when I started, but the heat was soon passed. 
As hour after hour of hard climbing went by, village and valley 
were seen through a haze, growing dimmer and dimmer to the 
sight. I drew my coat close around me, shivering with cold. 
In places the trail is not two feet wide ; on one side a massive 
wall of granite, on the other a yawning precipice. A single 
misstep would be fatal. Tlie ascent led me up to a barren 
world of snow and ice, and a solitude of unbroken silence. 
The world of life and sunshine, of green trees and flowers, of 
beasts and men, lay in the distance, indistinct, undefined. Not 
even the eagle, said to love lofty flights, is fond of this frozen 
region. The pedestrian climbing up those rough rocks, cov- 
ered with eternal snow, feels as if he were in a dead world ; as 
if all life, save his own, were stricken from earth. 

Two miles from the summit I encountered a blinding snow- 
storm. Fast and furious fell the white flakes, and bitter was 
the cold that July day. I could not see the trail. It was 
completely covered by snow. To follow it bap-hazard was dan- 
gerous. The slightest misstep might send me head- over-heels 
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3 thousand feet into some awful and unexplored chasm. How- 
ever, there were those blessed representatives of human civiliza- 
tion — telegraph poles. I followed them. Imagine a narrow 
path-way set on end at a sharp angle and paved with jagged 
stones. This was the road to be got over, with only a row of 
telegraph poles as a guide. Some of the bowlders were so big 
and steep that my feet slipped back in the deep snow, as it 
seemed, faster than tliey went upward. Gusts of wind blew the 
stinging flakes in my face and eyes ; when at last, after three 
hours' climbing up that rugged mountain- side, the dark outline 
of the signal-station faintly appeared, I gave a cry of joy. The 
signal-officer was standing in the door surveying the great 
white sea of whirling snow. 

. The United States Signal Service Station on the top of Pike's 
Peak is a low, gloomy-looking structure — a prison, the jailer 
of which is the inexorable winter that reigns from year's end 
to year's end. This low, flat [jrison is made of granite, and 
anchored and bolted to the granite bowlders. The wind whis- 
tles and howls around it day and night in one eternal winter. 
No trees, no leaves, no birds, no beasts, no life except the one 
lone man whom the Government employs to do the signal serv- 
ice. Mr. Litzel, a young man of about thii-ty, bad charge of the 
station. He had a good, intelligent face, with that care-worn, 
depressed expression which comes from unbroken solitude. 

" You don't often see snow in July J" he said, after I had 
thawed out before a blazing fire. 

"Not often. You don't youreelf, do you ?" 

"In summer, two or throe times a week; in winter, all tlio 
time. Snow is my only water supply. That boiler there," 
pointing to the stove, " is full of melting snow. Even in the 
heart of summer there is always enough snow at my door to 
furnish all the water needed." 

"Does not life become weary and desolate up here on this 
ionely peak, so far from the busy world ?" 

" So much so, I sometimes fear it will drive me crazy. My 
official duties are light; they require only an occasional inspec- 
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tion of the inati'uments. The rest of the time I have nothing 
.to do but read. Too much reading bocomes wearisome. Some- 
times I stand at the window with my telescope; the wind^ 
without is keen, and cutting as a knife. I can see the houses 
of Colorado Sp ng^ twenty m lea awaj see the \ s to s s tt " 
n tl e r sli rt alee os s j «■ eld ks t keep cool an 1 the 
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If n en ind women fid a aj 1 ke creaturei n a dream nd 
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is more pieasantly situated than this prisoner on top of Pike's 
Peak. He is banished from the world, and to serve what good 
purpose? 

" Except to gain knowledge of Pike's Peak," said the signal- 
officer, " there is no use for this station. Pike's Peak is alto- 
gether too much out of the world to afford much useful knowl- 
edge regar(3ing parts of the world wbere men dwell. The wind 
may be blowing from the north up here, when below it is blow- 
from the south. It may be cold here, and warm and dry 
n the valley. Moreover, my reports are too old to be of use 
aking weather predictions. The telegraph line is not op- 
erated. In summer I send down reports every two weeks. In 
winter I send none ; for during the winter there is no commu- 
nication with the world. No human being can come up to me, 
and it is almost impossible for me to go down to the world, so 
deep is the trail covered with snow and ice." 

There is about an acre of rough, jagged bowlders on the 
summit of the peak. The sides of the peak tumble steeply 
down to the valley below. The house of the observer is set 
near the edge, looking down into what is called the " Devil's 
Punch-bowl." One winter night the storm blew the observer's 
wood'pile into this black and fearful bowl, and tore off a part 
of the roof. The snow came down. The cold was intense. It 
was certain death to remain without fuel. To attempt a de- 
scent in the storm was a fearful alternative. The officer, how- 
ever, made the endeavor, and looked upon his safe descent as 
almost a miracle. 

As the sun sinks in the west the shadows of the peak grad- 
ually reach out to the east, a huge black mantle that finally 
enshrouds the valley in darkness. The sunrise is even a grand- 
er sight. Mr. Litzel called me at four o'clock in the morning. 
All was yet dark. The Devil's Punch-bowl looked black as 
midnight, but far in the east a faint dawn heralded the day. 
Soon a narrow rim of fire pushed up ; the rim grew larger and 
larger, until ill shone a huge red orb, which slowly and majes- 
tically rose in the sky, lighting up the lofty peaks while the 
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valleys were still wrapped in darkness. It was full five min- 
utes after the sun fell on us before its light kindled the valleys 
below. 

It costs the Government twenty dollars a cord to transport 
wood to the top of Pike's Peak. The signal-ofBcer charged a 
dollar for a sandwich and a cup of coffee. 

The journey west from Pike's Peak is throngh rugged gorges 
three thousand feet deep. Originally these gorges were only 
fissures cut out by the mountain torrent, the walls of granite 
rising on either side three to five thousand feet high. Males 
and 'men were let down from the summit of the mountains by 
stout ropes. A patli-way along the side of the bubbling stream 
was hewn and blasted away, and now trains of palace-cara fly 
throngh those once inaccessible canons. 

After scaling Marshall Pass, twelve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, the train descends into the great Desert of 
Utah. Two hundred miles before reaching Salt Lake City an 
accident occnrred. A bridge fell in, and the engine and several 
cars tumbled into the water. The engineer and fireman were 
drowned, some of the passengers were injured, and all badly 
scared. For two days we remained there on the open plain, 
with nothing to eat except crackers and tea, which the railroad 
company supplied from the nearest section-bouse. The immi- 
grants were loaded with huge bundles of bedding, pots, kettles, 
pans, and other kitchen effects. They also had food supplies, 
and were not a little envied by t!ie first-class passengers, who 
for the time being had to live on crackers and weak tea. Had 
such an accident happened to me on my tramp trip in Europe, 
I would have suffered little inconvenience. I constantly car- 
ried in my knap'-ack a coil of bologna-sausage and a stock of 
black bread. This, with grapes and figs bought on the way, 
formed my sole diet on a tramp from Buda-Pesth to Constan- 
tinople. Aflier two da>s of weak tea and crackers on the burn- 
ing desert of Utah, we Parted across a temporary foot-bridge to 
board the train that had been sent from Salt Late City to meet 
us. A dapper young man undertook to show the ladies across. 
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■ " There's no danger — no danger at a!l !" the dapper young 
man jauntily declared as he briskly started to trip, over the 
rickety foot-path to encourage the more timid ladies. Unfort- 
unately for Lis good intentions, his foot slipped, and he tunj- 
bl d to the iter. "When they fished him out he made no 
m fit how tlie ladies how to cross. 

In S It L k City I saw the sights usually shown tourists. 

I al a th champion pedesti-ian of the world, as he called 

h If I had gone out to look at the grave of Brigham 

' "i an^, and n the way fell in with a Mormon pedestrian. It 

came about that I told him of my tramp over Europe. 

" Fshaw I" said the Mormon, " that's nothing. I have walked 
over every continent on the globe. Fifty thousand miles would 
fall short of the distance of my tramps around the world." 

"How did you happen to walk so much I" 

" Had to," was the reply. "During the war a shell wounded 
me in the leg, giving me creeping paralysis. I consulted the 
best physicians, and all agreed that my only chance was to 
walk it off. 'Walk,' they said, 'and you may keep the paralysis 
down. Stop walking, the paralysis will begin to creep up until 
it catches your heart, then death.' Tou may depend upon 
it," continued the Mormon pedestrian, with an oath, "that I 
Valked that paralysis right down to the tips of my toes, and 
it hasn't had the strength to crawl up since." 

I heard of one case in Salt Lake City where a young giri 
was courted by an already "severally" married man. The 
young lady liked her suitor, but did not wish to leave her 
mother. To settle the matter, the lover married both mother 
and daughter. Thus we see polygamy overcomes difficulties 
insurmountable to the monogamist. By marrying both mother 
and daughter the Mormon solves the mother-in-law problem, 
which for some men seems to hold such terrors. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TIIKOHGII THE NOKTII-WEST TEEEITOKY. 

BY BTICK-BOAKD, 
A CONDUCTOR 

INGTON 

WAT-. — THE- INLBTS OF PTJGBT SOUND. 



In travelling througb the Pacific coast States, I was often 
obliged to conceal the fact that I ivas a Government agent, 
in order to escape swindling and overcharging. ' In one town 
wliere I desired to examine some conit records, the county 
clerk demanded payment for permission to loot at the papers 
— a right which all citizens have, but which this clerk thought 
a Uovcrnment ^ent ought to pay for. The hotel-keepers 
often grumhled when they learned of my position after they 
had fixed the rate of board. 

" Why didn't yon say you were working for the Govern- 
ment? I would have charged a dollar a day more." 

" Why ! Does a special agent cat more than any one else f ' 

"Of course not, bnt the Government is able to pay more, 
and it ought to." 

They were right as to the ability of the Government to pay 
more ; at the same time, I did not like to pay more than othei- 
travellers, so, when possible, travelled incognito. 

OtBcers of the Government, when travelling on roads that 
have been subsidized by lands or bonds, use what are called 
Government requests. I had a book of these requests, signed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

When I wished to go to any point on the Nortborn Pacific, 
the Central Pacific, Southern Pacific, or any of the subsidized 
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roads, all I had to do was to fill out my "request" and hand 
it to the ticket-agent, who gave rae, in return, a ticket to the 
point named in the request. There was never any difficulty 
in large towns, but occasionally I earae across small and re- 
mote stations, where the agent had never seen a Government 
request. In such places there was trouble. At one little town 
in Washington Territory the agent, after looking at the request 
and turning it over and over, said he"coaldn't give no ticket 
on that piece of paper." 

" Why not ! It is issued in regular form," 

" Never seed one of 'em befoie." 

So I got on the traio without a ticket. The conductor, 
when iie looked at the written request, frowned. 

" We don't take anything but tickets or money on the 
train." 

" I have neither." 

" I'll have to put yon ofE, then," 

I Inew that if I paid the fare the Government would not 
refund, so told the conductor to go ahead. 

" Now see here," said he, " there's no use in your making a 
fuss. That ain't no ticket. You've got to pay your fare." 

" You are the one making the fuss," I said. " Your road has 
no right to demand cash fares from Government officers. I 
shall not pay," 

"I'll attend to yon in a minute, yoang man," he said, in 
high dudgeon, 

"Any time will suit me," I answered. 

He went ofE, but did not come. back in a iuinute. An hour 
or two after, he stopped as he passed my seat, and said he had 
telegraphed the superintendent, who had instructed him to 
accept the request as if it were a ticket. 

The most north-western town in Washington Territory, as 
well as of the whole United States, is Seraiahraoo. From 
Cape Disappointment, where I found myself one morning, the 
miserable hamlet of Semiahmoo, stuck away o2 in the Strait of 
Georgia) on a point of land barely south of latitude 49°, on 
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the very outer edge of the United States, ia most easily n 
by ship on the Pacific Ocean along the west coast of Washing- 
ton Territory, and through the Strait of San Juan do Fuca. 
But I did not go that way. I went around the three other 
sides of the square, thus rivalling the ass in Euclid who trav- 
elled two sides of a triangle instead of one to reach his bale 
of hay. My route was not the shortest, bat it was the most 
interesting. Glimpses of wild life, of rugged mountains, fron- 
tier towns, painted Indians, Islands, rivers, and lakes well re- 
paid me for that circuitous route over the North-west Terri- 
tory. 

The sail up the Columbia from Cape Disappointment was 
broken at Portland, where I went to sec the Chinese Gardens, 
the name given to some eight or ten acres of low, swampy 
land rented by five Chinamen, and converted into a beautiful 
and productive garden. Each vegetable is- planted in a sepa- 
rate bed; even the steep sides of the hollow are terraced, and 
green with rows of various vegetables. White men would seorn 
to live in such a place ; the five Chinese tenants and their em- 
ployes, who have turned this swampy hole into a fruitful gar- 
den, not only live, but thrive and make money by supplying 
the city of Portland with early and choice vegetables. 

"This velly good place," said one of the almond-eyed men. 
" In China mo velly poor, me only make five cent one day. 
Here me eat heap rice, heap nice garden. Velly good place." 

My pigtail friend led the way across the drain ditches to 
his house, a tnmble-down shaoty, filled with all sorts of odds 
and ends — tin cans, baskets, and the ever-present opium outfit 
of pipe and glass lamp. "While I observed how Ah Foo saved 
the dollar a white man would spend by putting a handle on an 
old oil-can, making that serve as a bucket, the heathen softly 
smiled and said, 

"You no live here?" 

" No, I come from New York." 

New York is the only Eastern place Chinamen on the Pacific 
coast have heard of ; with him New York is all the East. An 
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Easterner, to give & CbinamaQ any idea of bis native ijlace, 
must say lie is from New York. 

"How did you know I did not live lierc?" 

"Melicaii man live here, he no. come see gardcBs. Melican 
man from New York, he likee see 'em. Why don't you come 
live Oregon City !" 

Oregon City is a village ten laiJes from Portland. 

" Why should I live in Oregon City I" 

" Oh, Oregon City relly nice town. You bring your mother 
from New York, and live in Oregon City." 

On a second visit, Ah Foo again suggested the advisability 
of my biinging my mother from New York and settiiiig in 
Oregon City. I wonder if the wily heathen had real estate 
there to sell ? 

A peculiar feature of Portland are the piles of wood that 
encumber the otherwise pretty streets. At every turn may he 
seen a winter's supply of wood stacked ten or twelve feet high 
in front of tlie houses. The inhabitants must imagine wood- 
piles ornamental, for there is no lack of backyard apace, where 
they could he placed quite as well ss on the streets. 

The North-west country is noted for fog and rain. In Neah 
Bay. the annual rainfall is one hundred and twenty-throe inches 
— more than fen feet. As our boat started up the Columbia 
from Poitland, from the way the rain came down I feared the 
annual supply of rain was to he condensed into that one day. 
Fortunately the rain ceased in a few hours, and disclosed to 
view the grandest river scenery in the world, not excepting even 
the famous Kazan defile on the Lower Danube. Tlie rocky 
bluffs rise almost perpendicularly a thousand feet high ; then, 
with only a slight angle, they slope gradually into the clouds, 
■where their anow-capped summits become entirely lost to view. 
Mount Hood, which can he seen hours before it is reached, 
looks like a huge cone of snow. On the steep side of one 
mountain is a wonderful likeness of a human hand, as if- in 
the early days, when the earth was young, and produced jnim- 
sters in size, some nionstrous man, while climbing np the height, 
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bad left his hand clatching tbe granite blufE, probably cut oflf 
by a foe, leading tbo body to tumble down to death. 

Breaks in these granite walls are utilized by loggers for lum- 
ber-shoots, some of which have slides several thousand feet long 
One that I saw led into the water f om tl e v ry sun ra t of tl o 
mountain at an angle of almost sift d grees. The g eat lo^, 
come rnshing down this fearful si o t t th tl e o se of tl n 
der. Once a workman was makit g some lepa the boot 

Tills was not known in the camp abo e A huge t ee va sent 
crashing down. The unfortunate man was nevei seen again. 

Having passed the grandest part of the Columbia scenery, I 
took a bnck-board barouche at a small pass in the mountains, 
and started overland for the British frontier. A long, winding 
road brought us to the summit of the high bluffs overlooking 
the river. In an hour more we reached a quiet little village 
two thousand feet above the sea — no whiskey, tbe people being 
prohibitionists, and little water, the town being on an arid 
plain. The people here seemed to take life easy ; they walked 
about with tteir hands in their pockets, apparently with noth- 
ing to do. Between Spokane Falls and the frontier the buck- 
board barouche took us through a valley ranging in width from 
one to five miles, hemmed in on both sides by tall mountains. 

The average traveller of to-day, accustomed to Pullman 
sleepers, can hardly conceive what fatigue and discomfort are 
comprised in a buck-board trip of only a few hundred miles. 
To go in a Pullman sleeper from New York to San Francisco, 
three thousand miles, really amounts to no more than shutting 
yourself up in a hotel for a week. On the other hand, bouncing 
up and down over a hundred miles of Western roads on a buek- 
, boai-d barouche is an expericnco I would not recommend a 
seeker after pleasure to try. The firet day, you stand it pretty 
well ; tbe second day, you begin to feel as if yon had been 
ground and pounded into sausage-meat. I was glad when my 
duties in tlie North were concluded, and buck-board-riding gave 
way to boating. One small hamlet which I had to visit was 
reached by boat up a so-called river about thirty yards wide. 
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The stream empties into Paget Sound, and at low tide is not 
navigable. Once a day the miserable little boat stuck in tlie 
mud, where it remained fast until the tide rose and floated it 
oif. The shaggy limbs of tall spruce-trees almost met over our 
heads, forming, with their festoons of that funereal-looking 
moss which hangs on the trees of Louisiana, a green and shadj 
bower. Where the forest had been exterminated are waving 
fields of tule-grass. The general appearance of this section is 
not unlike Holland The whole tuuntiy has to bo diked to 
dioid intindation by the sea at high tide. So far little has 
been leclaimcd. Theie aio some squitters, however, who have 
located claims, and set themsehes to the herculean task of 
walling oQt the mighty oi can and uprooting the dense forest. 
This indomitable eneigy and patience, if applied in more civil- 
ized and productive fields, would bring a far greater return than 
is possible in this wilderness ; but, fortunately for society, there 
is a pioneer spirit which pushes on and on, disdainful of hai'd- 
ships and dangers. 

On the boat, which ploughed its way up the creek under the 
bower of moss and spruce-limbs, was the wife of one of the 
pioneer class, a plain, elderly woman, who bad not been on a 
steambost for years. At the first landing she turned in great 
alarm, and asked if the boat had not struck a snag, 

" No," I replied. 

" But why has it stopped in the middle of the river?" 

"When I called her attention to the fact that she happened to 
be looking from the wrong side of the boat, that on the other 
side we were snugly tied to the shore, she was relieved; the 
relief, however, was only temporary. At every turn, at every 
blowing of the whistle, she started, and wanted to know if we 
hadn't struck a saag. Yet this woman had bravely met and 
endured the dangers and hardships of a pioneer life. 

The following bit of conversation shows that the spirit of in- 
quiry is active even in the outposts of civilization. The hardy 
pioneers of the North-west Territory do not let their minds be- 
come rusty. 
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First Snohomish Passenger. " I left SnolioBiish a day before 
yoQ. What's the news?" 

Second Snohomish Passenger. " I don't know." 

First S. P. " Well, something has happened, I'll be bound, 
if we only had the paper, and knew." 

Second S.P. "Yes, I gness so. Something's always hap- 
pening in Snohomish." 

Something happened there on the night of my avrival. In 
the centre of the rough log-village was a man mounted on a 
wagon. Suspended from a pole was a blazing kerosene light. 
The man bad on a plug hat and a clawhammer coat, and waa 
surrounded by a crowd of fifty or sixty rude backwoodsmen. 

" Come right this way, ladies and gentlemen," cried the man. 
"Step right up; come up with your aching teeth; bring up 
vour old grinders. I'll pull 'em out free gratis for nothing ; 
won't chaise you a cent. No pain ; puli 'em out soft and 
sweet. Come right along." 

Numbers clambered up into the wagon, seemingly actuated 
by no other motive than to test the speaker's ability to pull 
teetb without charge and without pain. A man in the crowd 
with whom I was talking suddenly declared that he believed be 
would have a tooth pulled. After it was out I asked if it had 
ached, 

" No ; it hadn't hurt yet, but it mout have hurt soon. Wo 
don't git a chance like this every day." 

After the dentist had pulled a tooth for nearly cvciy inhab- 
itant in the village, he proceeded to fill his pockets with the 
proceeds of the sale of a wondccfu! medicine, that was guaran- 
teed to stop the aching of the jaws he had operittd upon A 
brilliant scheme I First he induced people to ha\e then teUh 
pulled "free gratis for nothing," thtn he sold stufl at a dollai 
a bottle warranted to stop the pam of iching jaws 

Next moming, before leaving Snohomish, I discoveied that 
our boat was tied to a sort of fljating photogiaph ^alleiy I 
climbed over into it, and had a chat with the piopnetor 

" An easy life," lie said. " I n se m} sail tnd ^o whcri, I 
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please. Tbe rivci's and Puget Sound together ofEor a coast-line 
of more than a thousand miles. I have been along it all." 

" Does it pay ?" 

"Of eoni*se it does; why clso shonid I keep it up! It is 
the only chance these backwoods people have of getting photo- 
graphs. They come ftom the logging-camps, from the Indian 
reservations, from, in short, every section of the country where 
I land. See here !" and he showed me gi'cat numbers of pho- 
tographs of miners and lowers, Indian braves, squaws, and 
babies — in all their war-paint and savage trappings. 

When a point was reached where the river was too shallow 
to float our little boat even at high tide, I went asliore and set 
out on horseback for the logging-camp, still some miles distant. 
The trail led through two walls of tall ferns, the boughs of the 
trees meeting overhead making a tunnel arched over by grecQ 
leaves. It is said tliis region is not now visited by hurricanes. 
It has not always been exempt. In one place the forest looked 
as if it had been the scene of a battle of giants. Huge trees ten 
feet in diameter, torn up by the roots, lay prostrate upon the 
earth, or piled one upon the other in wild confusion. Wind- 
storms producing this terrible result, however, are rare, A more 
frequent, and therefore greater, danger is Are. During the sum- 
mer and early fall, all Washington Territory is overhung by the 
smoke arising from the forest fires which, once begun, continue 
weeks and montlis burning so fiercely that it seems impossible to 
cheek them. The flames leap across clear spaces of half a mile 
and more in width, set fire to the timber on the farther side 
f th 1 a 'n nd g on furionsly. A logger, who was flee- 
f m tl fl m fast as his horse could carry him, had 

a b X f at h h pocket. The intense heat of the air 

gn t d th at h 1 clothing caught fire, and the poor log- 
g wa hu u d t d ath 

Al gge au p n essarily on the very outskirts of civil- 
ization. A path ten feet wide Is blazed through the forest to 
the banks of the nearest stream. In this path are put, at inter- 
vals of five or ten feet, logs like the sleepers of a railroad-bed. 
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These rudp sleeper'! are well greased Trees are then cut, and 
the tiiinls dia<f;cd h\ o\cn over the greased "leepeis Id the 
water, where tbe\ remain until the wintei nint, fill the streim 
enough to float the titeo to maiket It is quite a &i_ht to ste 




twelve or sixteen oxen [mllina; •* huge tiee ten feet thick by one 
hundred feet long over the greased ilecpers To get it single log 
into the water sometimes lequirea leieial dns Once there, 
it is worth, if one of the lopg, strtij,ht kinds used for ship- 
masts, anywhere from Ee\BntytiVB to one hundred and fifty 
dollars. The avers^e losjgei hmng out to the owner of a tim- 
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ber claim is paid from sixty to a Inindred dollars a month. 
This is less per day than the Mississippi River loggers earn, 
though it is more per year. The Mississippi logger earns three 
dollars and a half a day during only seven or eight months a 
year. Even part of that period is so cold that the unfortunate 
ioggei', wading ahout in ice-water after logs, generally catehes 
rheumatism as well as logs. In the remote logging-camps of 
Washington Territory the men can work, if they wish, the year 
round. This, however, is seldom done. Life in the hackwoods, 
with no amusements or neighbors, becomes painfully monoto- 
nous. The average logger goes to town at least twice a year, 
where he too often gets drunk, and foolishly spends the results 
of his hard labor in the primeval forests. 

A somewhat surprising fact noted is that even the smallest 
and most remote towns of Washington Territory have a free 
library and reading-room—not, of course, on a hvge scale, but 
enough to indicate the spirit of the people, which is apparently 
more liberal than in the " efficte East." In a log church on an 
island in Pugct Soand I heard a preacher discourse to his flock 
upon the propriety of enacting a Sunday law then facing agi- 
tated. 

" To require by law an observance of Sunday would be un- 
just," the preacher said. "You may be a Jew, and wish to 
observe Saturday ; or a Mohammedan, and wish to mate Friday 
your Sabbath ; or an Atheist, and wish to keep no day at all. 
"Wherefore, brethren, I think the law should leave this matter 
with each man's conscience, with each man's individual under- 
standing of the Word of God." 

Where in the East can a preacher be found promulgating so 
liberal a doctrine as this ? 

Pnget Sound is like a chain of Lake Genevas, only more 
grand, more beautiful. It has not only the steep mountain- 
sides of Lake Geneva, but is studded with islands, some of which 
shoot up into mountain-peaks direct from the water. A race 
of Brobdingnags might build here a noble Venice. The canals 
wind in and about a hundred isles just as the Venetian canals, 
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only in Puget Sound they are on a grander scale. The islands 
are larger, and instead of being adorned with Italian palaces, 
are grand witli rocky bluffs and precipitous heights. These ca- 
nals, instead of being ten or fifteen feet wide, are (the narrow- 
est) a handred yards wide. Life on these grand canals is, in its 
way, as interesting as that wbich the gay Venetians see in their 
gondolas with tinkling guitars. I saw an Indian dugout, made 
from a huge log one hundred feet long and ten feet wide. Sev- 
enty-five Indians were in it, on their way from Alaska to the 
hop-fields of Washington Terdtory, where they earn during the 
season (September and October) $1 or |1.25 a day picking hops. 
The chain of islands for a thousand miles along the coast of 
North-west America almost entirely shuts out the ocean. At 
the end of the hop season the Indian paddles his own canoe 
back to Alaska as safely and easily as if on an inland creek. 

The work which the Indians obtain in the hop-fields has pro- 
duced a marked effect upon them. Many who come from the 
reservation merely to work a few weeks in September grow ac- 
customed to work and fond of the profits of labor, and engage 
in steady oecnpations, voluntarily giving up the support on the 
reservations tendered them by the Government. On the streets 
of Seattle it is no nncommon thing to see an Indian walking 
along in a gaudy jacket and a plug hat; and his wife — no 
longer his squaw — wears a blanket and a basUe. The effect of 
mixing civilized follies with savage simplicity is funny enough. 
Starting south from Semiahnioo, a queer little town bnilt 
out into the sea on piles, I was landed at ten o'clock at night 
on a lonely island, there to await the chance of a fisherman's 
boat to carry me to Victoria, British Columbia. A walk of 
four miles through a dense forest brought me to the west side 
of the island ; there I lay down, thinking of Robinson Crusoe 
and wondering if he felt any more lonely tlian I then did on 
that desert island in Puget Sound. No sign of humanity was 
visible, only high bluffs and snow-capped mountains, and a 
dark, dense forest. Next morning, strolling along the beach, I 
came across the ruins of a fisher's hut on a sand-hill a few 
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yards above high tide. The roof was fallen in ; on the rotten 
floor lay a lot of fishiflg-tackle — nets, old rubber boots, and 
half-decayed clothing. Back of the tumble-down hut was a 
lonely grave. It was not a cheei-ful place ; I was glad when a 
fisherman's boat cari-ied me over to Victoi'ia. The entrance to 
that sleepy and thoroughly English town is through a narrow 
gate-way in the sea. Our little fishing-smack passed along at 
the base of high cliffs that hid all view of the town lying so 
snugly hid in the valley beyond. A sudden turn of the rodder 
brings the boat into a gap in the high oliSs, and we are in the 
harbor of British Columbia's capital. 

Down the centre of the principal street of Victoria is strung 
a line of hansom cabs, just as they are strung out in the centre 
of High Holborn in London. An American whom I met on 
the dock was astonished at the difference between the people of 
Victoria and the people of American towns so near. We saw 
some men at work on the dock making repairs. 

"By gosh!" exclaimed the American, "they commenced 
building that dock when I was here six yeai's ago, and dash 
me if they've finished her yet." 

In Olympia, a hundred-and-fifty-mile stage journey lay before 
inc. 

" What sort of a stage have you V 1 asked. 

" Why, a thorongh-brace, of course," replied tlic agent. 

" Oh, if it's a thorougli-hraoe I'm all right," I said, and re- 
turned to the hotel. I had not the slightest idea what a thor- 
ough-brace was, and trusted to luck to corae out alive from that 
perilous journey. 

The road was over liigh hills and mountains. Only one 
stretch of level country was passed ; this was marked by a pe- 
culiar formation of mounds, whether nattii'al or built by Ind- 
ians I do not know. These mounds are ten or fifteen feet 
high, and about fifty feet in diameter at the base. For miles 
and miles they are close together on either side of the road. 
When we entered the forest again, after passing the mound 
country, our progress was stopped by the huge trunk of a half- 
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bnriicd tic that lay etreti,hccl auiss tLe lotd The tliick 
growth of underbmsh and tiees on both "idea of the road 
made it as difficult to nial>e i detour diound the fallen ta'imk 
as it was to ^et o\ei it Luckily, the diner bad an axe. To 
work we went— chop, chop, chop. By midnight that big tree 
was cut through ; then several hours' more hard work was spent 
with stout oak poles rolling the log out of the road. It was 
daybrcik bi.fyre we moved on On the second diy we emerged 
fiom the foie&t and thence for foitj m ks our wa\ la> along 
a =mooth Leach Tl e oetin loiicd m oui eais the snif bi kt 
under oni wheels Ihousanda of seagulls swaimed on that 
lonely beach At the appnach of the st'i^e t>e\ rose in a 
cl ud flew ahead i quirtei of a mile wl eie thej 1 ghtcd fo 
the sand a moment to rise a^iin like a cloud o^cr oui heads 
as soon as the stage lattled up I saw nn eaijle swoop down 
on a wild duck and cany it up out of siglit The sea gulls aie 
not afiaid of eagles the^ peimit tliem to approach without 
showing the si gl t t ss Stagdi meat is so tjugh 

that eagles and 1 k d t hi e it hence the gulls lack of 
fear at the app h f tl k g of birds. 

I had been t Id th t th t wn whither I was going was a 
small place ; y t wl n tl t drove np, it was with difficulty 
that we made a way throngh the crowd that thronged the street. 
I went at once to the Couvt-house. Court had adjourned. 

" Where is the judgef 

" Gone to the circus." 

I went to the Post-office ; it was closed. A slate on the door 
informed me that the postmaster would not be hack until after 
the circus. A small branch railroad had just been completed 
to this town. It was the first ciwus that had ever been thci-e, 
and the people flocked in for a hundred miles around. A mot- 
ley crew of backwoodsmen stared at the glaring posters. 

"What do you call them things?" said one, pointing to the 
picture of a panther. 

" That's a Bengal tiger — a royal Bengal tiger," replied a rug- 
ged old logger. 
1* 
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" Are yon not mistaken ?" I said. " That is a panther." 

The logger looked at me fiercely. 

"A panther, is iti I say it's a Bengal tiger, an' I tliint I 
orter know. I've seed enongh of 'em in Bengal." 

I thought it wise to let it be a " Bengal." 

Big tvee-choppers lounged about, drinking red lemonade and 
playing with toy balloons like so many children. The whole 
town and country around was in a state of excitement. I had 
to wait until the show left before I was able to obtain an au- 
dience with the eonrt officials. 

The following " personal " items are clipped from the Kitsap 
County Pioneer of September 10, IBS'?. They are specimens 
of Washington Territory journalistic society notes. 

" Sacbman Bros. & wives, k Johnny Sigo, took in the circus Mondaj." 

■' The Jfoson Jom-nd had a man aliingUng its roof jesterduy. He fell 
from the scnffolding onto a stump & hurt liimaelf." 

" G. Schulla lias gone to Edison to chop fw Gulherle's logging-camp. 
He will not be gone long, we hope." 

" John Blftkelj has gone to the Samish to work for Mr. Giitlierle. Home 
i3 the best place, John." 

This last item shows the fatherly kindness of Western jour- 
nalism. What Eastern paper would say in that paternal tone, 
" Home is the best place, John !" How much good the New 
York Sim, World, Herald, and other influential journals might 
do for the hoodlum element if they would only feel a fatherly 
interest, and persuade the hoys that home is the best place! 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

ADVENTURES IN IDAHO AND NEVADA. 

A ritd-bbahded man who demanded an bxflabation.- cloth 

AND PAI-EIt H0TEL8.-BOirrED BY KOACHES-— RUINOUS INTEEEST 
I-AID BY WESTEEN FAKMERS.— A HAKDWARB DKUMMEB DISCOM- 
FITED.— A HOLE IN THE GKOUKD TWO THOTTSAHD FEET DEBF.— 
AM ENQLISHMAK WHO HAD BIRD ON THE BRAIN.— WESTERN STAGE- 



A GovBRKMBNT spociftl agciit is often called on to do pecul- 
iar wort. Congress having passed a special act directing tlie 
Labor Department to gather statistics concerning marriages 
and divorces, I temporarily abandoned my labor investigations 
and began looking up divorce records, and the causes of marital 
infelicity in the North-western States and Territories. On the 
way from Portland to Idaho, the train stopped at Legrandfor 
breakfast. The train poi'ter had distributed to tbe passengers 
circulars describing the beauties of the "Cottage" restaurant. 
"While standing on the platform debating whether I should go 
to the Cottage, another man stepped up and said, 

" Don't go to the Cottage ; it's the worst place this side of 
Jerusalem. The i-estaurant on the other side of the platform 
is only twenty-five cents, and is the best, into the bargain." 

He had no sooner spoken than another fellow from behind 
cried, ^ 

" What in thunder do you know about the Cottage ? You vc 
never been there;" and he proceeded to wipe the station plat- 
form with the rival restaurant-man. Seeing ho was the better 
fighter, I thought his eating-house might also be the better. 
If it was, heaven save me from the worse one ! The breakfast 
was horrible even for that part of the country. I was sick for 
two hours after eating it. 
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*' What is that t" I asked. 

" My tictJer ; take a swig ;" said the generous cowboy, who 
seemed to be aa much astonished when I told him I never 
drank whiskey, as if I had said I nevev ate bread and meat. He 
pawed aroimd in the dark undi he found the hands of the 
school-teacher. The latter drank, as I eould tell by the gurgle; 
then the sheep-iMan took a pull. 

" I say, pard, don't I hear water a-gurgling in there T' 

"Guess you do," responded the cowboy, cheerfully. 

" Well, why doncher pass her this way V continued the driver. 

The tickler was passed up, and the gurgling indicated a 
liberal quantity swallowed. This operation was repeated so 
often that I began to have feara as to our safety. Tlie road 
in many places wonnd along steep bluffs, heights above and 
precipiecs below. Steady nerves and a clear brain were desii'- 
able in a driver on that road. However, there was no accident, 
and at three o'clock in the morning the stage rattled across 
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the bridge over tlie Boise Eiver into the Temtory's capital— a 
busy, live Western towD of three thousand inhabitants. The 
Government buildings, as the United States Assay House, the 
Capitol, Court-house, etc., are Iiandsorae edifices, made of stone 
and bi'ick, The surrounding hills are bleak and bare. No 
frees or grass. The beautiful little capital, with its running 
streams o£ water in the streets, its trees and green grass, is lite 
an oasis in the desert On a green plot between the Capitol 
building and the Town School is a large equestrian statue of 
Washington. The statue, which was carved out of a huge 
piece of wood by a carpenter, is gilded, and presents a very 
striking appearance. 

One of the divorue oases in Boise City was that of Judge 

X , whose wife had run away with another man. There 

were a number of sensational episodes connected with the case, 
and the judge was told by some practical joker that I intended 
using it on that account and reporting it in full. I was aston- 
ished next morning to see a large, red-bearded man walk into 
my room at the hotel without so much as knocking, and in- 
form me, with a resohite air, that he meant to have an expla- 
nation. 

" What is there to explain ?" 

"What in thunderation lias the public to do with my di- 
vorce ?" 

" Nothing, that I am aware of." 

"Why, then, are you going to publish a report of it?' 

" I am not." 

When I explained that the investigation took no account 
of names, but was purely statistical, the rod-bearded man was 
mollified, and extended a cordial invitation to " licker." 

Placerville, a small village forty-five miles from Boise City, 
is in the midst of the mining district. The hills around this 
town arc rich with gold. The precions metal is washed from 
the very snrface of the earth. The miners live for months at 
a time in miserable cabins, eat bacon and beans, and once a 
year go to Placerville, where they pay up old debts, then do 
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what is called " blow in " the rest of their year's income at 
poker. A game which was begun the night of my arrival 
(Friday) did not end until Monday morniDg. For sixty hours 
t!ie players sat around the table, their meals being brought to 
them, and played until they were too exhausted to sit up 
longer. 

Going from Boise City to Silver City in a hired team, we 
passed a saloon that apparently expected to draw on coyotes 
alone for patronage. There was no human life near : this 
pioneer drani-sliop was set down in the midst of the desert. 
Our driver was about to pass by without stopping, when a 
seedy-looking man emerged from the saloon and said, 

"Air you gentlemen goin' to Silver?" 

" We are." ■■ 

"Then I must taic you half a dollar." 

"Tax us for what?" 

" For the toll." 

" Is tins a toil-gatc ?" 

"No, but the gate is up the ruad a piccp. I timo (]u«n 
here to get a drink. You can pay me here " 

I asked the driver hia opinion. He had ne\er been over the 
road, and did not know whether there was a toll gate or not. 
As the seedy man insisted, howevti, I paid his ta\ of (iffy 
cents rather than have trouble. When we had gune some iiie 
miles without coining to a toll-gate, I set the man down as a 
fraud; but he was not. Six miles from the saloon we cdme 
to a small shanty that had a pole leachmg out from one end 
across the road. It was deserted ; but as we had paid the toll, 
we did not scruple to pass on. The druer got down, pulled 
the pole aside, and on we drove. The rest ot the ride to Silver 
City was over rough hills and mountains. We passed pack- 
trains of donkeys loaded with ore from the mines, scaled the 
Owyhee Mountains, and at last reached Silver City. 

The most conspicuous object in this place, as in most of the 
"cities" of Idaho, is the cemetery — a bare plot of ground 
almost in the heart of the town. 
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" Why are the cemeteries placed so near town ?" 

"So as to be handy-like," answered a red-nosed inhab- 
itant. 

After coming this long jonrney, I found only eleven divorce 
cases. To get the information concerning tliose eleven cases 
cost the Government nearly thirty dollais. There was no 
Court-house proper. The papers were in an old assay office. 
The District Conrt clerk, who was also the Wells Fargo agent, 
gave me the keys to the office, I went up to the deserted 
room, and rummaged around in the dust until I found the 
papers of the eleven couples who eould not live happily 
together. Some time previous to my visit the Courthouse 
had been set on fire by a man condemned to death, and burned 
to the ground. The murderer did not escape. He and a 
Chinaman were roasted alive. 

The one hotel in Silver City is what is .called a " cloth and 
paper " house. The partitions are made of roagl boards co 
ei'ed with cheap cloth and then papered. Whe 1 1 ^1 ted the 
candle in niy room, which was a mere closet a a vi n of b g 
black i-oaches scampered out from their 1 un Ired boles and 
seemed inclined to dispute possession. I set a newspape o 
fire and tried to smoke tbom out The sn oke hu t tl e icl cs 
less than it did me, and I was compelled to si a e m r o 
with them. 

During the night four inches of snow fell Tl e n ontl wis 
August. Our cloth and paper house d d not keep o t tl e 
cold. Not prepared for cloth and paper h ses ind s w I 
almost froze that August day. It was sno v ng vl e ve took 
the stage for Weiser City. The passengers, in summer cloth- 
ing and linen dusters, shivered and shrunk up with cold. We 
were a dismal-looking set. The stage stopped at Kuna. Four 
cowboys slept in the room where I slept Their snoring dur- 
ing the whole night was worse than the buzzing of a saw-mill. 
The next night, at Weiser City, we had a different sort of 
entert^nment. A travelling dentist was operating on his 
patients. Their groans and grnnts came to me through the 
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tiiin board partition. The list persfin operated upon was the 
hotel chamber-maid. While filing and filling the clnnibei 
maid's teeth, the sympathizing dentist tried to alleviate the 
pain of his patient by talking lo\e Tip tap, tap west the 
dentist's bainnier, and between the dental taps the dentist's 
voice threw in words of love which no doubt made the opera- 
tion less painfnl. 

A man at the hotel, an agent of a Boston loan company, was 
travelling aboat looking at the farms, to see if they were good 
security- Ho said that the farmers pay as high interest as 
eighteen per cent., and that the lowest they pay is fifteen per 
cent. On this subject an editorial in the St. Louis Republican 
says, 

" There is not a single one of the twenty-nine agricnltaral 
States that is not, to a greater or less extent, nnder mortgage 
to the money-lending creditor States. These mortgages on 
farms and railroads represent an enormous aggregate. In Kan- 
sas it is estimated that one-balf of the entire wealth of the 
State is mortgaged to the industrial States; and even the older 
Western States — Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, and Indi- 
ana — are mortgaged to the extent of twenty to thirty-three per 
cent, of their farms and their railroads. It is stated that the in- 
surance companies of Hartford, Connecticut, hold $70,000,000 
in Western farm mortgages ; that the loan companies hold one 
thousand mortgages, representing $76,000,000 ; and in the lit- 
tle State of New Hampshire Western farm mortgages to tlie 
amount of $35,000,000 are held. If the whole debt claimed 
by the manufacturing States on the farms and raih'oads of the 
agricultural States eould be ascertained, it would probably be 
not less than $3,000,000,000, bearing an annual interest of 
1180,000,000. ... It is no wonder the manufacturing States 
baie grown enormously rich nnder the Federal policy of the 
last twenty 'ix yeai' Thcj ha\e shaped that policy in its two 
most prsLtical featnies— -revenue and finance^and shaped it 
with snch efEei't as to make themsehes owners of one-half of 
the ent r wealth ot the co intr> and to force the agricult- 
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nral States to pay tliem $180,000,000 a year in interest 
alone."* 

New England, with its twelve votes in the Senate to the 
two votes of any other State (New England is, to all intents 
and pnrposes, one State— one in interest, in feeling), has long 
enjoyed a monopoly of power in shaping the policy of the 
Government, and, as we see, has exerted that power to impose 
robbing tariff laws on the people, undev the specious plea of 
protecting them. 

There was only one divorce case in Asotin, Washington Ter- 
ritory, Asotin is a remote place, difiScult of access, but the 
Government wanted that divorce reported. Accordingly, I took 
the train to Riparia, thence took a boat up Snake Elver to 
Lewiston, and there took a team for Asotin, which has one hun- 
dred and twentj-livo inhabitants, and had one divorce case. 
The office of the court clerk is a shanty set in the centre of a 
watermelon-patch. I went to the shanty offii-e, dined on water- 
melon, then started for the Court-house. The North west is so 
vast, and the people are so migratory, that threat distances are 
not considered. Sheriffs think nothing of Irmgmg jaiors and 
witnesses fifty or a hundred miles : a mile or two deserves no 
notice. Court-houses are sometimes set upon high places diffi- 
cult of access. The Court-honse in Asotm is on the top of a 
mountain six or seven hundred feet high I w is thici, quar- 
ters of an hour reaching it 

"It's good to take the wind out of the lawyers, said the 
district clerk, when I asked why the Conrt-house was built on 
the top of that lonely hill. 

Snake Elver, in some places, is lined on both sides by bluffs 
of basalt rook a thousand feet high ; in other places it has mud- 
banks about as picturesque as the banks of the Mississippi. It 
was in one of these mud-bank districts that I saw a hardware 



• According lo the Mieliigft^i Labor CommLssloncr, February, 1888, the 
moctsagea on farms in the single Slnte ot Mictngau amoiint to $64,000,000, 
paying an annual interest of $5,000,000. 
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drummer put to fliglit by a rough backwoodsman. A wsrc- 
LoQse in Lewiston had been set afloat in the flood during a 
big rise in Snake Eiver tlie preceding spring. Tbe warebonse 
drifted eight miles down tbe rivev to a village called Alpowa, 
There, running against a rock, it was demolished, and tbe two 
heavy iron safes sank in deep water. No effort was made to 
get the safes out until the flood subsided ; tiien it was discov- 
ered that an enterprising ferry-man had already hauled them 
out, and refused to let the owner have them until he was paid 
salvage. When our steamboat ran her nose into the mud-bank, 
and the purser went ashore for the safe, the old ferry-man was 
firm. He stood by, shot-gun in band, ready to shoot any man 
who attempted to touch "them safes." Then it was that tbe 
bardware drummer, who bad been boring tbe passengers with 
his efforts at wit, came to the fore. 

"I say, old man," be called out, complaceutly, "let bim have 
the safes. Don't you know the company is going to give you 
a Christmas present of a hundred dollars!" 

" I knowed you belonged to tbe donkey tribe," said tbe 
ferry-man, grimly, as be slowly raised his gun to bis shoulder; 
then be added, "Git off that deck, or I'll give you a good hun- 
dred shot, as sure's my name's Bill Plover. Git !" 

Tbe way that hardware drummer dodged out of sight was 
fanny. We all laughed, although any of us would have trotted 
off as fast as the drummer, had two gun-ban'els stared us in 
the face, and two eyes glared at us as they did at that facetious 
gentleman. 

Lewiston was formerly tbe capital of Idaho, but the people 
of Boise City made a raid on the town one day, took the rec- 
ords by main force, and removed them to Boise City; since 
which bold move the latter town lias been the Territory's cap- 
ital. 

Mr. 0. K. Ben, who drives the stage from Lewiston to Mount 
Idaho, a distance of seventy miles, is noted for fast driving. I 
saw along the road-side the skeletons of the poor horses he 
bad driven to death. At Craig Mountain, where tbe second 
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change of horses was made, a young fellow about eighteen years 
old, wearing a slouched hat, the broad brini of which drooped 
down over his back, eyed me suspiciously. Presently he drawl- 
ed out, 

" Air you the gentleman what drives the Dayton stage ?" 

" lio, I am noL" 

A sigli of relief came from under the slonched hat, and the 
young man continued, in a more friendly way, 

" Well, it's darned lucky you ain't." 

I asked him to explain, bat he refused to say anything fur- 
ther. When we were on the way again, the driver told us that 
the boy in the slouched hat was sunk up to its brins in love with 
Miss Selina Smith. The Dayton driver had once driven Miss 
Smith across the mountains, and the lovelorn youth, imagining 
that the driver was trying to cut him out, became madly jeal- 
ous, and had been on the lookout for his supposed rival ever 

"If you'd told him you was the Dayton feller," said our 
driver, " he'd have popped away at yon sure as shootin'. He 
keeps a six-shooter ready for that Dayton man I" 

I made up my mind that I would never aspire to the affec- 
tions of Miss Selina Soiith, and under no circumstances would 
I ever escort Miss Smith across the mountains. 

At 1 P.M. we reached Mount Idaho, a very pretty little 
place at the base of a high mountain. The hotel in Mount 
Idaho was about the worst I ever saw. The room was a little 
box. The dust on the pillow was so thick that it choked me 
as my head fell on it. There were no sheets, only dirty-look- 
ing blankets. The prospect of staying there three days waa 
not inspiriting ; so I resolved, if possible, to examine the court 
papers that night, and leave by the stage at four o'clock in the 
morning. After disposing of a sloppy supper, I went to the 
house of the district clerk, lie had just gone to his ranch, 
fifteen miles away. If I could not do the work that night and 
take the stage next morning, I would bo obliged to stay three 
days. Tbere would be no stage Aintil then. I went to the 
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auditor, and told liira that I mast get into the Coiirt-Iiouse that 
night. The auditor hnnted up a crowbar and a chisel. By 
nine o'clock the door was forced open, and the record of divorces 
lay before me. I often felt tbat it is ghoulish work at best 
to dig np the records of marital misery ; it seemed particularly 
ghoulish and gloomy there in that silent and dimly lighted 
coui-trvoom. I just did get through in time to take the stage 
when it rattled np to the door. 

Walla "Walla is a ptetty town of over five thousand inliabi- 
t ts y t h Ij 1 t I d b d t th t II 

git b f y 1 tl C t h 111 t f II 

d It w tl t b Id g Th ] I tl 

L, d fl d th ty ffl 1 1 d th ffi th 

d Tl rt m w th tl 1 fl Tl k 

tl II b n tl th f Th fl f 

II tl ffi b dl d th w kn 

I tl II Id p t f tl d f 11 a 1 p 

II tdptl Ik dkll It tbd 

In nt ttthpp s<ath tylk 

pi t lly tl wl I th g m V II p t y nt 

Btlmt tbpp I ttyh diitlj 

Ifjngtt digssyllth a 

pttj^lh! didtl fbttwjt t 

there than to go into the Conrt house and let the roof fall on 
yon." 

I idled around the town a day or two waiting for something 
to turn np- but nothing turned up, neither did anything tum- 
ble down Not a man went near the Court-house. It was 
cotnplet Ij ab'indoi cd On the third day I went to the clerk, 
and to! 1 b m I bei e ed I would risk it. He said he didn't 
know of a y hv to 1 'ep a man from killing himself if he 
wanted to lo so and gave me the keys. I walked up the steps 
as softly as possible, and entered the office over the jail. The 
floor was slanting in an alarming way ; the crack in the ceiling 
overhead made roe weak in the knees. I worked like a steam- 
engine until dark, and when safely outside felt lite saying 
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prayers of tliaiikfiilness, Next day I tried it again, and by 
Lard work finisbed all the papers by noon. 

In Vii^inia City the court papers were formerly kept in a 
cave blasted out of the rock under the Court-house. The Coutt- 
liouse itself was a frame shanty, and the papers were lowered 
into the cave every iiigbt to keep them safe. -One night a fire 
burned dowu the shanty Court-house. The papers in the cave 
were all safe and sound, except that tliey got covered with soot 
and ashes. After working over them, I looked like a chimney- 
sweep or a coal-heaver. 

The earth under Virginia City is honey combed with silver 
mines, some of them thousands of feet deep The miners 
make U a day, and can work on Sundays if the> choose 
Many of the miners whom I saw were educated gentlemen, who 
preferred this work to book-keeping or cleiical employments 
that are more confining and less remuneiatue than sihermin 
ing. The men work in eight-hour shifts The\ aie allowed to 
go to the cooling chamber at frequent intervals No one im 
mediately overlooks or commands them ^\ hen they >.ome out 
of the mines they dress like geotkmen and ha^e a s^ood time 
The ex-lawyers whom I saw two thousand feet undei the cit\ 
naked to the waist, digging silver, said thcj liked that better 
than waiting for briefs that never came 

The Western stage-driver lives on the box seat of his -itage, 
wears coarse clothing, eats bad food, smokes bad tobacco, and 
drinks worse whiskey. Were his wnge'^ thiet, times what they 
are, he would wear no letter clothing, eat no better food, smote 
no 'better tobacco, drink no better whiskey. He is silent when 
not drunk, and is happy only when holding the reins of six or 
eight horses. He keeps at his feet a bag of small pebbles, 
from which ever and anon he calmly abstracts one and, with- 
out removing his pipe from his mouth, shies it at the head of 
one of his leading-horses. If he wants to turn to the right, 
he hits the left horse on the left eai' ; if to the left, the right 
horse on the right ear. T!ie nervous Easterner, who thinks that 
a mishit might cause a horse to start the wrong way and dash 
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the stage down some dizzy height, holds his breath at the ap- 
paiently eareles* way in which tho drivei throws stones at his 
horses' lieads I nev er but once saw one of these Jehus startled 
from his stolid composure. He was sitting, as usual, in sol- 
emn silence on his box. The passengei-a were dozing, when, 
suddenly, all were aroused by an exclamation from a cockney 
tourist who was " doing" the West, and evidently expected to 
find wonders every minute. 

"Look, Jack!" cried the Englishman to his companion. 
"Look at that enormous bird !" 

Every head was thrust out, every eye, even the driver's, 
scanned the scene to get a sight of the "enormoas bird." 

The " bird " proved to be the head of a poor old horae 
poked up above the grass some yards distant A few miles 
farther on a lai^e jack-rabbit jumped across the road. Again 
the Englishman came to the fore. 

" See, Jack, tiiat hopping bird ! Curious birds in this coun- 
try, aren't they ?" 

The driver maintained his solemn silence, but I saw a shadovi' 
on his broad face. Even when the short-sighted cockney mis- 
took a squirrel for a parrot, lie did not relax his dignity ; but 
when tho sight-seeing Englishman saw a skunk with a bushy 
tali ambling along the road just ahead of us, and nudged his 
friend excitedly, and cried, 

" Look, Jack ! Look at that lame magpie on the road !" the 
driver, turning his eyes solemnly on the Englishman, said, 

" It takes a tarnation fool to git bird on the brain, an' you've 

Our innocent cockney subsided for a minute or two. How- 
ever, about dusk, when we overtook a gang of Chinamen, he 
called Jack's attention to that "band of Indians!" 
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>AST. — UNSETTLED 
iD DISCONTENT. — 

GREEK SCHOI.AES AT WOEK SIDE BY SIDE WITH CHINAMEN. — 

A WAITER WHO DOES NOT PEEL POTATOES. — CHINE8B LABOR 

DNIOBS.— THEIR STRIKES AB 

DERGROUND DENS BY AID O 

MONGOLIANS.— AT A CHINESE F 

NISTS.— MUST THE CHINESE GO? 

Every one knows that the conditions of labor are alike in 
no two European States. German wages and German Jife dif- 
fer from Italian w^cs and Italian life ; the Italian differs from 
the French, and so on. The difference in tlie wages and man- 
ner of living between the Eastern and the Western States of 
the American Uiiion is as strongly marked as the difference 
found in European kingdoms. 

I have spoken of sales-women in Eastern cities seeking in 
vain work at $3.50 a week of seventy -two hours. In San 
Francisco a salesgirl will turn up her nose at the proposition 
to work seventy-two hours for $3.50. Seven or eight dollars a 
week, with plenty of time for dinner, will come nearer to her 
demands. The house-servant who In New York earns $16 a 
month earns $20 or |25 in San Francisco. Young women in 
San Francisco upholstery establishments are paid $3 a day. 
When they work overtime, from 8 to 10 p.m., they receive $1 
extra. Many in busy seasons earn $18 a week at work that is 
neat and not laborious. In woollen-mills, shoe factories, and 
other places where women arc employed, as high or higher 
wages are paid than are paid in large Eastern cities. 

Of half a thousand working-girls taken at random from vari- 
ous establishments in San Francisco, nearly eighty per cent, said 
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that tliey i5id not have to wort ; that they worked merely foi- 
pin-money, or to wear finer clothes. A compositor on whom I 
called in San Jos^ lived in a handsome cottage, snri'ounded by 
a lawn and a fiuit ovchacd. The parlor was prettily furnished ; 
a piano was in one corner; on the walls were mirrors and 
paintings. The father of the yonng lady is a well-to-do 
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plivsiuan able to suf poit 1 s ddaj,litci SI e hueiei chooses 
to work anl be ind(.pendent Eicry morning she goes down 
to a nmspaper oflice sets type all Uai tbeii in the eicning 
receiies calleis oi goes to tlie theatre ilong with the ie=t of 
the society bellea of the town This which is i ot an i olated 
ca-^e on the Pacific coiit can scarcely be paralleled m any East 
ern citj I do not think women compositors can be found m 
inv E<iste n tiwn of thiitj th nsind irhabitints who lue in 
tl e stjk and mmi?le in the so called fi^hionable society that 
tl IS ^L 1 tjpe scttci m San Jose do s 

In the fruit canneries, which give employment to thousands 
of women and girls in California, I have frequently come across 
young women of family and education who were working 
temporarily in the canneries to make enough money to finish 
their education and fit themselves for school-teaching. Others 
were already school-teachers who were working during the 
vacation to make a little pin-money. 

The cost of living in San Francisco is quite as cheap, if not 
cheaper, than in New York. Clothing is alu»ost the only item 
that is more expensive and that is becoming less io every da} 
A S n Fnneisco « ikingmins cottage of foui loom* eich 
ten by fourteen feet maj be hid for $12 i month water 
lent free In a restaurint le can get a passtbly good din 
ner for fifteen certs I rec^l! fr>m the bill of fire of a ceitain 
working min •! restaurant thi, items of two eg^s fi^e cents a 
mutt n or lamb chop fi^e eenf- coffee ind tiead five cei ts. 
There were no phte-_,hss minors ind no waiters m swallow 
tailed oats but the foid reasonablj well corked wis such as 
a man of small means could well iSord to live on ihe S^n 
Francisco workmg man has also the advatitnge of Liste n 
working men in the matter of amusements In the Tiwli ho 
can h ten for twenty five cent t tandard t-lajs and cperis 
put on in tl e same stvle for which in other cities a dolhr is 
chaiged But the great adiantigi. of Cdifornia is its climate * 

* In one resiiect the peculiar cliraale of San Francisco is anything but 
8 
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San Francisco knows no extremes of either heat or cold. In 
winter, when workmen in E t n "t" ea spend a large part of 
their earnings for fuel, and j t a 1 If f ozcn, workmen in San 
Francisco are enjoying a t mp at e ]u t cold enough to brace 
up the system. In sumn th N w T; k workman wilts from 
heat, snccumbs to sunst k 1 1 tl San Francisco work- 

an advantage to working-men or to any olber class of citizens; foe the 
climate undoubtedly has a great deal to do with tbe extraordinary num- 
ber of divorces granted in the San Francisco courts. Coal costs from 
fifteen to twenty dollars a ton. As it is not very cold, economical house- 
keepers seldom deem it worth while U> keep fires in their BitOng-roomB. 
The mistress of the house, having household duties to perform, is stirring 
aliout, consequently can bear the cold of the room. The husband, just in 
from his day's work, wants to sit down and rest ; but he feels chilly, and 
after supper takes a walk to get warm. In Eastern cities men sit on their 
front steps of summer evenings and chat with their families. It is too 
hot to go aboat. In winter it is too cold, and they are glad to get home 
and sit with the family around a bright Are. There is nothing of this in 
San Francisco. The husband, as soon as dinner Is over, puts on his hat 
and takes a walk. His wife, when the house is put to rights, also goes 
somewhere lo keep from becoming numb from cold. From 1 to 10 p. m. 
on almost every night in the year, Market and Kearney streets are so dense- 
ly thronged that pedestrians are frequently compelled to walk in the streets 
and gutters. It is like Broadway at mid-day. A stranger seeing these 
crowds for the first time thinks that some unusual celebration is on hand. 
This constant, and in a manner necessary, gadding about is a serious blow 
to home life and happiness, and helps greatly to keep the divorce "mill" 
going. 4920 divorces have been granted in San Francisco !n the twenty- 
one years ending with 1887— an average of 234 and a fraction per year. 
In the same period there were 49,217 marriages ; thus one out of every ten 
marriages in San Francisco is dissolved by divorce. If the estimate be 
made for the last eaght yeara only, it will be found that the number of 
marriages dissolved by divorce is nearly one in sii. Who can say that 
the effect of the climate, as noted above, is not in part responsible for this 
abnormally large proportions In Ohio tiiere is but one divorce to twenty- 
six marriages, in Massachusetts one to twenty-one, in Rhode Island one 
to twelve. In France a Paris paper is alarmed because one out of two 
hundred and fifty French marriages is dissolved by divorce. What would 
the French editor say to one divorce to every six marriages, as in San 
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man has to continue in motion to keep nee n July 
and August. Why, tben, is not Sin Frane sco the pi d e of 
working-men 3 Why is there f U is m ch d onte t o the 
Pacific as on the Atlantic coast ! 

It 13 the unsettled condition of fE In tie Ei t e e j 

boy is told that he may beco ue P e de t in 1 1 e n tl e 
White House at a salary of $i>0 000 a jea ^nd p rq s tes 
He is told bow Jay Gould went to Ne t \ orL to peddle o se 
traps, and from mouse-traps went fo hrj,Br ga e an 1 be ime 
a millionaire. The Eastern boy I ears of th e tl gs as i e 
hears of Aladdin and his lamp but vhen he qu ts school he 
settles down to his trade or profess on nd generally speak ng 
follows that trade or profession for tl e re nde of b s 1 fe 
sitisfied if he makes a decent si pj rt fo b m elf in 1 fam Ij 
th P fl t t dffe nt It b ot sh olbojs 

prcs dents and d U ona r s it s 
n ag tat ng fo ce wl h lii es 
ht S dden fo tunes ire u ade and 
mpetence b t «tt weiltl In the 
es a teotca li ver 1 e expects 
In bin F anc sco the st cet ear 
lo out a a li vjer the day 
afte a 1 1. 1 p I t a doctor. It not infrequently 

b pp tl t m d t d the East for the learned profes- 
n ^ t S r n SCO are forced to daily labor for 
a support. A few years ago, at a fashionable ball, one of the 
guests was obliged to leave before the dancing ceased. He was 
required to be on the street-car which he drove at five o'clock 
every morning. In the East this street-car di'iver had been a 
lawyer of promising ability. I do not know hia snbsequent his- 
tory ; but it would not be rash to surmise that he made a 
fortune in mines or stocks, or that he died a panper, perhaps a 
suicide, such are the extremes of life on the Pacific coast. In 
a public gathering in San Francisco you may sit between 
two men, one of whom may have been a restaurant waiter, but 
has now an income of a million a year ; the other may have 
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been wealtliy, but now lays bricks for a living. Another ten 
years may see their positions again reversed. The present 
briclilayer may be the rich man, the millionaire may resume 
his apron and wait on customers in a restaurant. 

A seventeen-year resident of San Francisco, who has made 
and lost several fortunes, said he could count on the fingers of 
one hand the men who are rich now who were also rich when 
he came to California in 1867. The master- carpenter who 
superintended the construction of his house tui-ned op six 
months later as a book-agent, and offered to sell " ' A Complete 
History of tlie World ' for the small sum of t d 11a " \. few 
months later the ex-carpenter and ex-boot t t d p as 

a fruit-tree nurseryman. In that capacity 11 d t make 
a hit ; and having married the cook of the m f nhom 

he built tlie dwelling, he and his wife now d th own 

carriage, and give entertainments that are tt d d by th elite 
of society. 

On trips in the interior of California I have eome across men 
who could read Virgil and Homer in the original, and solve 
problems in conic sections, working as farm-hands for |1.50 a 
day. One man, a graduate of Yale College, and once a well- 
to-do lawyer, was ploughing in the same field with Chinamen. 

The remarks concerning the unsettled condition of labor 
apply even more closely to working-women than to working- 
men. The latter are beginning to realize that all cannot be- 
come presidents and millionaires, and are therefore beginning 
to learn trades with some view to permanency. As long as 
a woman is young, she hopes to marry well. Of several hun- 
dred working-women personally interviewed, few said they 
were working from necessity, and still fewer seemed to have 
any intention of making a life business of their trade. Many 
of these young women live in their parents' houses, and work 
to get spending-raoney, looking forward to marriage as their 
ultimate fate, and expecting their husbands to do the wage-earn- 
ing. The average time which a girl in San Francisco works as a 
shoe-fitter is only three years, then she either marries and gives 
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up wort, or changes from the shoe to some other business, 
going probably to a woollen-miil oi' a canning-factory, or any 
place, so that it is a change. Tbese remarks must be understood 
to refer to American girls. The Italian and other foreign work- 
ing-people wh la alj ntly come to the Pacific coast 
work as steadily ^ tl d d n their European homes. Their 
necessities for e tl m t w L; but their children slack off, 
and soon catcl Cal f n a aj and California independence. 

Many labor 1 ad m t believe that there is usually a 

glut in the lab n k t b h does not seem to me to be the 
case in California. When I arrived in the Santa Clara valley 
I found that the public schools were closed to let the children 
help pick and preserve the fruit, which otherwise would have 
rotted on the ground for lack of labor to gather it. Chinese 
hands in fruit canneries earn $1 a day; white labor, being pre- 
ferred, can earn |1 50. From close observation, it appeai-s to 
me that much of the discontent of California laborers results 
from the fact that in "pioneer" times wages were very high — 
from |10 to $12 a day. Of course this could not last. Chi- 
nese being the first to pour in and reduce labor to something 
like its natural level, white men raised the cry of "Chinese 
cheap labor." Had Irish, German, Italian, or negro laborers 
come instead of the Chinese, the effect would have been the 
same ; that is, wages would have fallen. But, instead of the 
intense animosity felt against the Chinaman for bringing about 
the reduction, the change would have been received as natural. 
The independence of labor in California is illustrated by an in- 
cident which I obseiTcd at the table of a first-class hotel. 

G%test to Wttiter. " Peel these potatoes for me, waiter." 

Waiter. " I don't peel pot-atoes." 

Guest (looting up surprised). "Take them to the cook, then." 

Waiter. "The cook don't peel potatoes either." 

Guest (angrily). " Well, take them away." 

Waiter (urbanely). " All right, sir ; we take potatoes away." 

On another occasion 1 heard a guest at the hotel ask the 
waiter to open his eggs. 
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"Tiiat's something I'll do for no man," replied tho knight of 
the napkin, and the guest had to open his own eggs. 

Any description of the Pacific coast industrial situation with- 
out calling attention to tbe Chinese question would be incom- 
plete. The main outcry against the Chinaman is that he works 
too cheaply. If that were a fact, it would be ground for com- 
plaint from the Chinaman's stand-point ; but it is bard to see 
how it can be from the white man's point of view. Were it 
conceivable, through some extraordinary change in nature, that 
shoes, for instance, should grow on hushes, and be as plentiful 
and cheap as peanuts, docs any one tiiink that mankind would 
be injured thereby ? There would be a displacement of labor ; 
shoemakers would be compelled to do something else ; but the 
energy now spent in shoeing tiie world would be released, and 
made free to be directed into productive paths. Mankind would 
have the shoes from the bushes and the product of the new la- 
bor besides. The net gain to the world would be enormous. 
In tho same way, if shoes do not grow on bushes for nothing, 
but do grow out of the hands of Chinamen at a cost of next to 
nothing, the benefit to society at large would be proportion- 
ately great. 

However logical this reasoning is, it does not apply to Chi- 
nese labor ; for, as a matter of fact, Chinese labor is not cheap, 
and never has been, in California, whatever it might become 
should the State be flooded with Mongolians. Chinese day 
laborers on farms earn 11.50 a day. In tbe Eastern States the 
farm laborer makes only sixty-six cents. A New York house- 
keeper pays $16 a month for a German girl who can cook and 
do the washing besides. In San Fi-ancisco, a Chinese cook for 
a small family is paid as high as $35 a month. A seventeen- 
year-old boy of moderate capacity earns as house-servant $S a 
week, and does no washing or house-work, only the cooking. 
In the house of an acquaintance, a well-known San Francisco 
physician, I saw a Japanese servant who, when not cooking 
the family's meals, reads metaphysical works or English history. 
This Jap told me that in Japan bis father was a well-to-do nian- 
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ufactuier of table sauce': He had educated his sons in the best 
Japanese universities and now thev weie tiking a practical 
and economical way of seeing the world and leirning foreign 
hii^ujop', Mewah stipulated piLUsely whit hia duties were 
to be, iiil bejond the stipulation he does not go an inch. Il 




IS not in the contiact for him to inswcr tbe dcor bell accord- 
inglv, when callers come Menah calmly cmtinnes his study 
of inetapb>sics and lets hia mistress or the maid j,o to tbe 
door 

Tbe Chinese have their unions then stiifces their boycotts, 
jnst as white men ha%c Tbe rules iihich govern them aie more 
strict It IS said that a Chinaman who disregards an oider of 
his union is \er} severely punished This keeps othei mem- 
beis in good subjection and tiue to their union* A ci^ar man- 
nfacturer who gave an order forbidding his employes from 
taking for tlieir own use tbe finest cigars, found himself next 
morning without a single Chinese employ^. The white em- 
ployes were at work as usual. The Chinese would not return 
until a promise to exempt tbeni from the rule was made. The 
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anomaly was thus presented of a nhiti, employer giving his 
Chinese operatives privileges not enjo\ed by the whites. In 
the same nay, in a ceitain fruit cannerj, where an order was 
gnen re^uuing the employes to sfind while at work, tliere was 
a strike for stools. The white women failed ; not so with the 
Chinese. They gained their point, and were allowed to sit 
while the rest stood up. The Chinese can do this beeanse their 
organiaatioa is so perfect, and because of the " highbinders," 
who hold every member to rigid obedience to orders. 

The "Hong Tiiek Tong" (Cigar-makers' Union), of which 
the Honorable Mak Yan Lang is the leading spirit and di- 
rector, numbers two thousand members. Each member pays 
an initiation fee of $1.50, The Tong does not attempt to reg- 
ulate the hours of labor, but no member is permitted to work 
for less than the union rate, nor to work with any one who 
works for less. In a recent case forty Chinese struck because 
ten new hands ofEered to work below the union rate. The 
strike lasted four days, at the end of which time the employer 
gave in. The ten men were forced to join the nnion, and to 
pay a fine of |5 each, The hall of the " Hong Tuck Tong," 
where meetings are hold to fix the wages for which members 
may work, is handsomely furnished. The walls are hang with 
labor mottoes in the Chinese language. The seats, unlike the 
rough benches one would find in a "white" hall, are of pol- 
ished ebony-wood, ornamented with carving. At the end of 
the hall is a raised platform, covered with straw matting and 
provided with a complete opium outfit. Reclining here, with 
pipe in hand, the dignified Mak Yau Lang presides over the 
meeting and shapes the policy of his Tong (union), Yau Lang 
spoke freely of the union, and gave me permission to make a 
sketch of the clnb-room, but politely declined to sit for bis own 
picture. He also objected to the artist's sketching the club's 
Joss, which was in a separate room adjoining the hall. In re- 
ply to my remark that the big Joss, the public Joss, had fre- 
quently been photographed, Yiui Lang smiled serenely and 
shook his head, 
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"Jobs no likee. Big Joss take care tiuiself. Little Joss 

There are few Chinese who do "likee." Bribes, entreaties, 
strategies, are alike vain. "Chinaman no likee picture," that 
is all that is to be got from them. When the photographer 
sets up his camera, or the artist palls out his note-book and pen- 
cil, the Chinese vanish. In a Chinese overalls factory my pho- 
tographer held sole possession for two hours, while the hun- 
dred operatoi-s skulked around the alleys and streets at a loss 
of $25 or $30, rather than have their photographs taken. Per- 
haps they fear that if the police aathorhies have their portraits 
they will not so readily escape identification in times of trouble 
as they now do. 

The Kam Yee Tong (Clothing- makers' Union) numbers eight 
hundred and fifty members. A white manufacturer o£ overalls 
who employs members of the Kam Yee once succeeded in get- 
ting his men to work for ten cents a dozen less than the Tong 
allowed. He kept a false set of books, showing an ostensible 
payment of regular rates. The scheme prospered for a while, 
then it was discovered ; the renegade members of the Kam Yee 
were fined and expelled, and the manufacturer was black-listed ; 
that is, he was not furnished with more men by the union, hut 
was left to the nncertain resource of "scab" Chinamen and 
white labor. Said this manufacturer to me, 

" It has been a great blow to our company. We cannot get 
along without Chinamen. Since our fuss with the Kam Yee 
we have had to rely entirely on white labor, which often fails 
us. When a Chinese boss says that he will Lave fifty dozen 
coats by a certain time, we can rely on getting them at the speci- 
fied time. White labor is not so reliable. If there is no strike, 
we may got the coats a week after they are promised ; if there 
is a strike, we don't get them at all. The Chinese strike if the 
strict letter of the contract is not carried out ; our white em- 
ployes sometiraes etrike even though the very letter of the 
contract he complied with. Our white employes may be or- 
dered to strike by othei' employes who have some i-eal or fan- 
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d g an t m dj III th as e prefer Chi- 
4 anuf tu who w nt n d % farmer who 

na f a fi Jd pi I d p fe lab w! ot under the 

n nt f ot? I b I un n wh orders, with- 

out a niinnte's notice, may annul ouv contracts and stop all 
work." 

I do not believe that this employer really believed Chinese 
operatives superior to Americans. Strikes interfering with his 
white hands had irritated him. 

The Chinese gold and silver workers have a union called the 
Hang Wo Tong, which is more exclusive than the other Tongs. 
To belong to this Tong an initiation fee of $10 must be pwd, 
and the applicant must have served an apprenticeship of sis 
years. When he has done this, he hires himself out by the 
year at the rate of $1.60 for each working-day. There are 
only fifteen Chinese holidays id the Chinese year, so that, un- 
less sick or voluntarily idle, the Chinese gold and silver workers 
make $525 a year. The hours of labor are from 10 a.m. to 
12 m. (half an hour for eating), from 12.30 v.u. to 4.30 p.m. 
(half an hour for dinner), from 5 p.m. to 6 i'.m,, and again from 
8 P.M. until 11 P.M. — ten hours' actual work. per day. 

A Tong of more importance than any yet mentioned is the 
Chi Kung, of which Ah Fook is general manager, Membere 
of the Chi Kung claim that their society corresponds to the 
white society of Masons; but those familiar with its secret 
workings say that the Chi Kungs, or " highbinders," as they 
are commonly called, are a set of thugs and black-mallei's. Ah 
Fook levies a tribute of $5 a week on each gambling establish- 
ment in Chinatown. If a Chinaman is to be got rid of, the 
highbinders, for a consideration, will undertake the task of "re- 
moving" him. An officer of the secret police, from whom I 
obtained much information coneerning the Chi Kungs, was him- 
self black-listed, and a reward of $800 set upon his head. Being 
a cool man, a good shot, and always well armed, he has thus far 
id, although two or three night attacks and broken bones 
d iu the attempt of the highbinders to remove their 
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enemy. A member of a Chinese union who disobeys orders is 
black-iiated. If he makes himself specially obnoxious, his name 
is handed to the Chi Kungs ; then that Chinaman disappears. 
Nobody knows what has become of him. Perhaps he has re- 
turned to China or gone to the Eastern States, or perhaps he 
is dead. People do not know and do not care; thus it is 
that the Chinese unions arc enabled to enforce implicit obe- 
dience to their every mandate. White unions attempt some- 
thing of the kind ; the only difierence is that they do not carry 
it to such an extent. The white scab is not blotted ofE the 
face of the earth, as is the Chinese scab, but he is " shanghaied," 
boycotted, and perhaps beaten and badly bruised, until he comes 
to his senses and joins the union. 

A earefnl study of the situation in California wOl not induce 
a logical mind to object to the Chinese on economic grounds. 
No reasoning peraon can refuse to use shoes or blankets be- 
cause they cost little or nothing, because they are made by 
cheap labor or improved machinery, or by any methods which 
would give them to the people for small sums of money ; but 
there are other and deeper objections which underlie Cauca- 
sian ant^onism to the Chinese — objections which every white 
man can appreciate and sympathize with. The Chinese Em- 
pire has four hundred millions of people. Suppose that ten, 
twenty, thirty, foity, or fifty millions pour into our country 
and virtually bring China over to America, what would be the 
result ! These people are, and always will be, foreigners — they 
have no assimilative power. Chinatown, in San Francisco, 
is felt to be a thorn sticking in the side of the body politic, 
keeping up a chronic iri'itation, creating, as it were, an incura- 
ble ulcer which every individual of the Caucasian race cordially 
condemns and despises. The race prejudice felt towards the 
Chinese in San Francisco is something which persons from the 
East wonder at. It is even more bitter, more intolerant than 
the race prejudice of the Sonthern whites {gainst the negro. 

Why is this? To an impartial observer the pure-blooded 
African, with woolly hair, ebony skin, thick lips, flat nose, and 
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ill-shaped feet would seem moie lepuUne than the atraight- 
haircd, yellow-skinned Mongolian, who has small hands and 
feet, and usually an appearance ot neatness The Mongolian, 
also, has the advantage of liaiing a cmlized ancestry and a 
great government to bact bim ; the negro has only savage an- 
cestry and savage tribes at his back. The Chinaman comes of 
a people who have a literature of their own, also arts and sci- 
ences ; the negro conies of a people who have not yet invented 
Jetters, who have no written laws ot language, of a people ut- 
terly ignorant of the arts and sciences. Yet the Californian 
feels kindly towards the negro, while seeming hardly to look 
upon the Cbinaman as human, with an immortal soul, I beard 
a man from Connecticut who had lived fifteen years in San 
Francisco, who ardently sympathized with the abolitionists, who 
believed in giving the negro freedom and the ballot — I heard 
tliis man declare that every Chinaman in California ought to 
be sold into slavery, that each should have a master, and be 
made to work under a master's lash. An ex-Indiana man said 
that any American who employed a Chinaman should be burned 
at a state. Is this bitterness because the Chinaman has a for- 
eign religion, and no powers of adaptation — no inclination to 
imitate his Caucasian superiors? 

The gambling dens, the opium dens, the dens of prostitution, 
the slavery of women — all these seem independent of the law 
and of the State. These conditions seem to stir and keep alive 
the animosity of the white against the yellow race. In a lodg- 
ing-room* sixteen by ten by seven feet, reached by an un- 
derground passage-way fifty feet long, I found two rows of 
bunks, one above the other, on each side of the room, separated 
by a naiTOw aisle. Tbc first tier of bunks was one foot from 
the floor, the second two feet above the first, the smoke-be- 
grimed ceiling three feet above the second. Here in this black 
hole in the ground were twenty-four human beings stretclied 
on the bunts, either smoking opium or stupidly asleep from 

* See Frontispiece. 
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into the dark, dirty undei'ground passagc-w»y ; and this was all 
tl t pfly 'r t tie twenty-four living men. I 

as t U tl t n y Ch d e of consumption. No wonder, 

C pt t lly d sease caused by foul air. When 

a It 1 f Ij d t ne room, it is because absolute 

p ty f rcos th n ^ t with the Chinese. Many who 
Idgal ltd d ground are cooks and servants in 

families, earning $20 or $30 a month Rather than sleep in a 
neat room in his emplo\ei's house, the Chinaman will take lodg 
ings in an ill-\entilated subterranean den ind sleep on a bunk, 
and become steeped with the fumes of opium 

I had two balloons constructed, the one foi oxjgen, the 
other for hydrogen ga* A powerful lime light was prepaied, 
the gas being conducted thiough long rubhci pipes to the eel 
Isrs and subecllars in wbii'h the Chinese sleep ^nd smoke and 
cook their food It wis the first time that a bright light hid g\ er 
been thrown on those dart dens, whose inhabitants burn only 
the small lamps by which they cook opium before smoking it, 
and by which they light their pipes after it is cooked. The 
blinded, dazzled, half-stupefied inmates, thinking that their dens 
were to be blown up, scampered out as fast as tbey could, 
like scared rats. Ofiicers were stationed at every exit which 
led to the surface of the earth. The photographer turned his 
camera upon the squalid scene, and by the aid of the powerful 
lime-light toot the first views that were ever taken of under- 
ground Chinatown. When we emerged from the den, a crowd 
of several hundred infuriated Chinamen surged around us. We 
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had been an hour or two below, and word bad been passed 
among the inhabitants of Chinatown that the police were mak- 
ing a wholesale and extraordinary raid with burning lights and 
balloons. It was witU difficulty that the ofBcera cleared the 
way and afforded us safe retreat. 

A Chinese working-man's trousers and blouse cost $1.60; 
his shoes, $1,40. The outlay for clothing often does not ex- 
ceed 15 a year. Lodging costs another $5. Here is the table 
of earnings and expenses of a Chinese broom-maker ; 

QtiiditioH. — Earns ninety cents a daj, $315 s, year. Lives twenty feet 
under level oE Btieet, in a cellar room six feet high, ten long, and sevea 
wide. Sii men sleep in the room, the six paying $1 a month rent. 

Dirf.— Breaiifast at » a.m. : Eice and povli. Dinner at 4 p.m. : Kite 
and pork. The bcoom-maker eats during the day two pounds o! rice, ten 
cenlB; pork, Stb cents ; oil, viuegar, etc., two cents. 

Coai of Living : 

Lodging, half ft cent a day, equals, per year $1 S'i 

Clothing 6 00 

Food at twenty cents a day equals, per year 73 00 

Two queues at seventy cents each 1 60 

Shaving head twice a month, per year 3 60 

Total yearly cost of living, for necessaries $84 oa 

Total earnings 315 00 

Net savings, par year $231 08 

But to this actual cost of necessaries must be added the out- 
lay for opinm, a sum about eqnal to that spent for food. 
What is then left of bis wages the economical broom-maker 
hoards until he has some hundred dol!ai*s, when ho returns to 
China to pose as a wealthy man. Tbe place where this broom- 
maker works is called the Quong Sang Lang Co-operative 
Broom Factory, The Chinese idea of co-operation, however, 
does not, I think, extend beyond the sign on the door. The 
men arc hh'ed and paid so much a hundred brooms, just as in 
any other broom factory. 

No. 8 Bartlett Alley is a typical Chinese tenement rookery. 
Bartlett Alley is about tbe width of a boulevard in Naples; 
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nest at night, pious Chitiamon light a bunch of "punk," to 
keep the devil away while they are asleep. Pnnk, which burns 
very slowly, is an important adjunct to every Chinese work- 
man's bench. If he has an imaginative mind, and sees spooks 
diiring the day, all he has to do is to reach over, light his punk, 
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and tbe troublesome spooli at odcc retiies This pmik, which 
is supposed to have so good in effect in eiorcisin^ eul spmts, 
is made of camel's dung, ind is impelled in great quantities 
from China. 

The batery of Ngiw Ngwi Tai is in a cellar eight feet deep 
by thirteen feet wide. In the farther end of this dark cellar is 
a brick oven, where tbe dough is placed, and cooked by a char- 
coal fire, not under, but over, the oven, in a swinging iron bas- 
ket The dough is kneaded with a big bamboo cane. When 
Ngwi Tai has finished his day's labor he retires to a box in his 
bakery his Torkiuen sleep in adjoining boxes and oft^n on 
the wo k he he vh ch a e qu te as omfo table I hould 
tl nk aa the leg hr Gl ne e bed that ons sts only of ro gh 
planks covered w tb straw n att ug us allv 1 beced th 
op um outfits and other ho sehold effe ts Na le I to the top 
of a Lb n c bunl or bed s a stout sheet In that sheet thr o 
feet above his nose, the Chinaman stows awty his e\tn clothes, 
shoes, pipes, and othei irticles The roof of a well to-do woik- 
mins buck is often thus tiled to a thickness cf si\ or eight 

On one visit to Chinatown I siw a Chinannn come ont of 
his door and hobble after another of his rice Just aa the first 
cime up, the second tuined aiound, ind theie the} stood facing 
I thought theie was to be » fight, hut I was mistaken The 
farst Chinjiman dropped on his knees befoie the second one, 
made some cuiious motions with his hands, then arce dnd 
went off I in(|uiied of Ab Sing, a neighboung merchant in 
"rat", ekins, ants, and pomade," as the sign on the door read, 
what the hrst man meant by such conduct. Ah &ing said that 
Chinaman No. 2 was of rank in the Joss-honse, and the kneel- 
ing of No. 1 was a supplication for favor for a deceased friend. 
I bad observed Chinaman No. 2 give his kneeling countryman 
a handful of narrow strips of paper. Nothing was written on 
these strips of paper, but they were punched with an instru- 
ment making peculiar little holes ; these holes doubtless con- 
veved some secret message to the divine Joss. 
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The fuaoral of tbc dead Chinama took pi ce sborlh after, 
and the man who had knelt on tl e street cl bed up and sat 
on the heavse by the driver. As tl e 1 irse wis d en ilong 
the streets, the Chinaman scattered the punched b1 p of paper 
right and left on each side of tl e loid In tl e I ewse by the 
coffin was a large basket conta n g a i ist p "■ some vegeta- 
bles, and a lot of cooked birds' e t Tl c e d ble e laid 
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OQ the grave for the benefit of tbe deceased during the time 
the Joss is considering the question of admitting liini to the 
fields of the blessed. This is the idea of the Chinese ; but, as 
a matter of fact, the edibles are usually for the benefit of San 
Francisco hoodlums, mho like to hang around Celestial funerals 
and steal roast pigs from Celestial graves. 

The number of Chinese in Chinatown is said to be not less 
than forty thousand, and, despite the Restriction Act, the num- 
ber is iocreasing. Chinatown in San Francisco is as much a 
Chinese city as if in China ; the merchants, doctors, restaurants, 
theatres are all Chinese There i~ not a Oau-i-ian 'n the quir 
ter except g p I d t t Th nl tl c- 

atres, th P "tt 1 1 (th & d Th t ) b tl p 
cipal. Th t I t tl t p 
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Strotliotte ("Maurice Arnold"), wbom I had last seen in Tur- 
key, on the sliorea of tbe Bosporus. Eeaders of my " Tramp 
Trip" will recall the Dervish melodies which Mr. Strothotte 
furnislied me (pages 193 and 193). At my request the tal- 
ented young composer took ont his note-book and jotted down 
the music played by the Chinese orchestra from their stand on 
tiie stage. The following air was played by Mr. Fong Fang on 
an instrnnient not unlike a zither : 
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The principal refrain of the orchestra— a refrain pkyed again 
and again, on wheezing Chinese fiddles — amid the clash of 
cymbals and gongs, ran tlius ; 






*^ Sepeats IS times. 

The next air noted by Mr. Strothotte was that sung by the 
actors — the only air tbat is not calculated to drive a Caucasian 
1 wild : 
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It seems difficult for the Chinese to understand English, 
though they soitietimes feign to be more ignorant than they 
really are. When breakfasting with a family one day, the 
Chinese coot came in while we were at table, 

" Boss, me want money ; me go," he said, excitedly. 

" What is the matter, John ?" asked the gentleman. 

" Mellycan woman talkee too much ; she too sassy." 

The " sassy " lady had gently requested her cook to be eare- 
fnl and not bum the bread. The feelings of Celestial cooks 
are delicate. Tiiey fly up at a moment's notice, demand their 
money, walk oyer to Chinatown, and live on a few grains of 
rice until they find another situation. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the social and industrial con- 
dition of the Chinese in San Francisco. Without dwelling on 
the woman slave-trade, on the "Six Companies," who import 
labor under contract, and enforce their laws and regulations by 
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oonrts and tribunals of then owe, enough has alreadj been sdid 
to prove the truth of the asseition that the Chinese do not as 
similate with the Gaucasnns, and that their presence among us 
IS the pie=ence of a fortigii substance in the «ide of society, 
with an effect injuiious ju^t in propoition as the number of 
Chinese la lai^e One hundied thousand, oi even half ■t mill 
ion, Chineie may not be felt, but let fise, ten, oi a hundied 
millions settle in Amcrua, and our uMluition will be Mongo 
lian, not Caucasian Europeius who come to this country do 
not lemam Euiopeans Thej idopt our idea^, ind their chil 
dren forget that their pirents ever lived in the kingdoms of 
Europe They become Ameucans in language, customs rJig 
ion, but the Cliinese cannot, oi do not, chinge "When they 
come to America they bring China witli them — brmg the most 
odious features of their superannuated civilizition — polygamy, 
the slavery of women, obedience to Chinese law:, and the opium 
habit. 

The fear that large numbers will come, if permitted, is not 
absurd. "When the first ship-load of negioea were brought from 
Africa and landed on New England soil, who fancied, or feared, 
that they would come to have the majority in number in some of 
the fairest Slates of this Union ? Who imagined that they would 
become a political factor, causing fierce battles and the expendi- 
ture of billions of money, as well as the shedding of rivers of 
bloodJ Who then dreamed that the time would come when 
the negroes would outnumber the whites five to one, as in 
counties in Mississippi, and cause many of the whites to aban- 
don the country ? 

As the negro iias retarded development in the South by dis- 
couraging the immigration of the more intelligent peasantry of 
Europe, so the Chinese, if not restricted, will in all probability 
injure the Pacific coast, and ultimately the whole country, by 
tecping away intelligent and skilled white men and women. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CALIFORNIA— cfji tinued. 

, CITIES OF THE GOLDEN STATE.— HOW LAND 13 
> WHr WABES m THE EAR WEST ARE GEOW- 
IJSa SMALLEK.— i PACK-MULE TRIP OVER THE COAST RANGE 
MODNTAIKS.— A PROHTIEKSMAK RIDISG COW-BACK,-— LOCATIKG 
A TIMBER CLAISf.— REAL. ESTATE SPECOLATIONS OS THE BAKDY 
PLAINS OP 9AS DIEGO. — CALIFORNIA HOSPITALITY.— HYDRArLIC 
MINING. — UOBTIHQ BEAK WITH SIBERIAS RLOOD-IIOUKDS. 

Travellers are accuatomed to a certain kind of Loapitality 
in all American cities, botli large and small. The moment yoii 
arrive in a town yoa find i dozen men willing, eager, to have you 
accept of their hospitality, to ha\e jou ride in their carriages, 
sleep in their hotels, and eit at their fibles. To this kind of 
hospitality— a costly kmd to the lecipient — I had long been 
accustomed in my travels through Europe and America; but 
I was unprepared for a kind of hospitality which greeted me 
in most of the California towns that I visited. On returning 
from the Court-house in San Diego one morning, where I had 
been looking up the divorce records, I was approached by a 
flashily dressed man, who took me by the hand as cordially as 
if we had been life-long friends, 

" Mr. Meriwether ?" he said, jovially. 

I admitted my identity. 

" From "Washington, I see." 

" How do you see 3" 

"From the hotel register, of course. My name is Harring- 
ton. We are always glad to see Easterners out here. Like to 
see 'em ha\-e a nine time. Going to stay long in town ?" 

" No, not very." 

There was nothing in this reply calculated to encourage con- 
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versation, but Mr. Harrington did not need encouragement. 
He started ofE again as volubly as if I had begged him to 
continue. 

" I have a nice team outside," he said. " Wouldn't yon like 
to take a spin ? Nice country, fine roads." 

There was something flattering in the idea of making such 
an impression on the natives as to induce them on five minutes' 
acquaintance to take me driving. I got into Mr. Harrington's 
buggy, and soon was bowling along r dusty road, drawn by 
two ponies. They were scrubby ponies, but they travelled 
fast, and seemed accustomed to the lash of Mr. Harrington's 
whip and the chatter of his tongue. In San Diego the signs 
on every side pointed to boom and prosperity. New houses 
were going up, men were digging sewers and laying pipes and 
pavements. It seemed as if a lot of people had been disem- 
barked there in the morning, and all were in a hurry to get a 
roof over their beads before night. 

This bustle and life, however, was soon left behind, and we 
were on a houseless and treeJcss desert. San Diego has no 
suburbs. Mr. Harrington did not seem to be aware of this 
fact. He showed me rows of stakes planted in the sand, and 
talked eloquently of the beauties of the site and the climate, 
of the rapidity with which San Diego was growing'. 

" Why, sir," be said, in a burst of enthusiasm, " in five years 
the heart of the city will be where we are now. Stately build- 
ings will rise like magic on these sand-fields. It is a great 
chance to make a fortune." 
"And to lose one." 

Mr. Harrington observed me with a pitying look. 
"Lose a fortune! Well, of course you don't understand; 
you haven't been here long enough. There was a man who 
came here from Washington last week. He meant to stay 
only a day, and laughed when I told him he ought to make a 
little investment before going back East, But when he had 
been here two days he saw that it was not a laughing matter. 
I showed him a good chance. Yesterday he sold the lots I got 
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for him, and he made fifteen hundred dollars by the specula- 
tion." 

During the rest of our ride I looked at sand-hills, and lis- 
tened to Mr. Harrington's tales of the fortunes made by tour- 
ists who merely stopped off, as it were, en route to San Fran- 
cisco, and made a few thousand dollars in the conrse of a day 
or so, to pay the expenses of their trip from tlie East. 

" Yon had better try your hand," said Mr. Hariington, after 
wc had driven back to the hotel. " I know of several nice 
bargains, and wouldn't in the least mind putting you onto 
them. You needn't do anything more tlian pay a deposit. 
That secures the land ; in a week you can sell for an advance 
of forty or fifty per cent. There's no easier way to get the 
expenses of yonr trip irom Washington paid." 

" No easier way except one," said I ; " that is, to have Uncle 
Sam pay them." 

Mr. Harrington's face showed disappointment at tiiis reply, 
which became more marked when, in answer to further argu- 
ments, I positively declined to accept his kindly proffered 
pointers in purchasing real estate. 

Shortly after, in San Bernardino, the capital of Kem, the 
adjoining county, I was approached by another stranger in the 
same manner as that in wiicb Mr. Harrington had made him- 
self known to me. In many other towns I had similar experi- 
ences with showy, vivacious men who had teams, with which they 
were anxious to take me driving. It is hardly necessary t6 say 
that these men were real-estate agents. They "spot"" every 
stranger from the East, and try to sell real estate composed of 
ten parts of land and ninety parts sand, climate, and " boom." 
The country for miles around Los Angeles is staked off into 
twenty-five-foot lots. Aronnd San Diego and other cities in 
Southern California the latid is appropriated, and held at the 
price which speculators think increasing population will soon 
make it worth. In Northern California, land enough to sup- 
port ten millions of people ia withheld from occupation by 
speculators awaiting increased population. I saw a " city " in 
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Colusa County that did not contain a single lioiiae or itiliabi- 
tatit ; but in the real-estate circulars immigrants were told tbat 
the "city" o£ Froto was a flonrlshing place, with hotels, ex- 
press offices, telegraph oifices, and hanks. There was, in reality, 
only a stubble-field staked o2 into town lots. Farmers of 
small means go to California. They find city-!ot prices asked 
for grain-fields, as in the ease of Fruto ; and being, of course, 
unable to pay any such prices, they crowd into San Francisco 
and the large towns. Thus it is that, even in California, the 
land of plenty, of vast territory and fertile soil, there are pov- 
erty and misery, and strikes against low wages. 

This withholding of the land from occupation, both by 
specnlators and by large ranch-owners, has so direct a con- 
nection with the " labor question " on the Pacific coast that I 
gave the matter particular attention. I went to a real-estate 
office in San Francisco and told the agent I was looking for 
investments 

" Theie aie tw o kmds of mvestments tbat n ill pay big profits," 
Slid the agent " Put 5 our monej m land or timber." 

I hid already seen enough of the way in which land was 
bought up ind withheld flora actual settlers, I now asked 
about the timbei appropriations 

" The red wood of Humboldt and Mendoiino counties is very 
laluible It takes a splendid polish, won t bum (it actually is 
an ilraost hre proof wood), will mike fine furniture, and is the 
only wood in Califoinid tt for building purposes. Locate a 
cUmi, and y m will be a rich man in file yeirs You won't 
haie to do 1 stroke of woik Simply wait until people are 
obliged to hive your timber, then charge wliat jou hke." 

The agent siid that his charge for reiealing the location of 
Government timber land was one hundred and fifty dollars— a 
mere bigatelle in compirison to the hundred or hundred and 
fiftv thousand dollars that my claim would be worth in five 
jeiie I did not cire to invest with the igt.nt. The better 
plan seemed to mv to gj to the timber re^non-., see the settlers, 
and get their views on the question I got a guide, a pack- 
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mule loaded with Lams, bacon, pans, pots, and a general assort- 
ment of provisions, and blankets, and made my start from a 
small railroad -station two hnndred miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. For an entire day the way lay through a vast wheat-field. 
We reached the foot-hills of the Coast Eange early in the after- 
noon of the second day, and by the same night were on the 
summit. It was a welcome change from the intense heat of the 
valley. Ten hours before, we were baked in an atmosphere heat- 
ed to the teniperatnre of a Turktab bath ; now we had to build a 
fire and wrap ourselves in blankets to keep from freezing. The 
first night on that peak of the Coast Range Mountains was a 
lonely one. A hundred miles to the east we could see the snow- 
capped summit of the SiciTas. Above and around us was on!y 
a vast s, 1 1 d F 1 g t m ft I (i d pp d mj If 
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In the afternoon we passed an Indian " rancherie." A dozen 
Digger Indians, who were squatting on the floor of the low 
tepee, sat perfectly motionless as wo approached. The Digger 
Indians are inferior to the Comanches and Arapahoes. They 
have a more dejected, cowed look. One old fellow was sitting 
on the ground in his bart hut, his head sunk on his breast, his 
energy and curiosity so small that he did not even look up 
when I entered. The only members of the community who 
appeared to have any life were the women. It must have been 
" bake day," for every woman was down at the creek making 
" penola," a kind of bread made of acorns. A fire is first made 
to heat the ground, then a basin of sand is built, into which is 
poured a mixture of pulverized acorns and water. This mixture 
is cooked tothe consistency of thick mush by means of hot 
stones placed around the sides of the sand basin and in the 
mixture itself. The old hags wliom we saw engaged at this 
work were evidently proud of their culinary skill. Every few 
minutes they thrust their hands into the paste, then withdrew 
thera, and sucked off the paste and smacked their lips. 

With the exception of these Digger Indians and a few trap- 
pers, I found the timber district the liome only of bears and 
other wild beasts. There are few or no bona-fide settlers. The 
timber claims are made by speculators; many even evade the 
law by employing "dummies," who take up the land from the 
Government ostensibly for their own use, but in reality for the 
syndicate or capitalist employing them. In every instance where 
a genuine settler was seen an attempt was made to deceive me. 
Until I explained that I did not mean to locate a claim, that I 
was merely on a tour of investigation, I invariably found my- 
self in the wrong " deestrict " for timber. The hardy frontiers- 
men who clear away forests and war with Indians and wild 
beasts feel a natural antipathy for the speeulators who step in 
and, with the power of money, appropriate vast territories. 
They deceive whenever they can. Had I listened to them 
alone, I should have left California with the impression that it 
had no timber land at all, 
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The iine of investigation indicated in this chapter was fol- 
lowed with some hardships, though, I must confess, with some 
interesting experiences and adventures also, and resulted in a 
table showing the efEect on wages of the enormous land appro- 
priations in California. As it Js not meant to burden this book 
with statistics, the table will not be given, I shall simply state 
that a careful observation of conditions in all parts of the Gold- 
en State reveals a close connection between the question of wages 
and the question of land monopoly. Study the wages paid in 
California at different times, and iu different portions of tbe 
State, study also the manner and extent of the land appropria- 
tions, and it will be seen that the one is a reflex of the other. 
Given the extent of land monopoly through large holdings and 
speculative syndicate purchases, and the condition of California 
labor can be told witl out further data. 

"Witl n tl e me ory of men still considered yornig, laborers 
in Ca! forn a comn anded from |5 to $10 a day. But those 
were d^js when there were no "cities" like Fruto; when there 
were no fittj five thouaand-aere ranches ; when every man was 
free to command his living from the boundless tenitory around 
him. 

The owner of a ship on the ocean can make men work at 
what wages he will. What if they are not content ! Men can- 
not live on the water, so they are compelled to stick to the ship, 
be the wages big or little. And so ashore, if syndicates and 
capitalists are permitted to monopolize the land, laborers, since 
they cannot live in the air, will be forced to crowd into cities, 
and work for wages fixed by the keenest sort of competition. 

The most casual observer in California can see practical il- 
lustrations of this principle. He may go to the depot in San 
Francisco, and see every day immigrants from Europe, and 
from the Eastern States of the ITnion. These immigrants will 
tell him that they did not come to California expecting to live 
in a city ; but they were unable to pay speculative prices for 
farm land, and thus had no other alternative than to crowd 
into San Francisco, Los Angeles, and the smaller towns, adding 
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in tliat way to the already keen competition existing in those 
place.. 

In returning from my pacli-mule trip to the red-wood tim- 
ber lands, I passed tliroagh what was formerly the richest part 
of California. From one red sandy bill pointed out to me was 
once taken in four days |108,000 in gold-dust. MilHons of 
dollars' worth of gold-dust still remains in these sand-hills, hnt 
no one can legally mine it. The reason of this is becanse the 
only method by which the fine dust can bo obtained is the hy- 
draulic method That method washes down such immense 
masses of debris that the valleys and ri\ei'i become choked 
Some years ago the town of Marysville stood on ahank tttenty 
feet above the Sacramento Ruer Now the river has become 
BO choked with mining debris that its bed is highei th in its 
surface formerly wai, and MarysviUe is saved from destruction 
only hy a hi^h dike, or levee Foi a long time the inland 
towns suffered fiom inundation^ The dikes around Marys 
\ille hioke once, and the muddy wateis of the Sacramento 
flooded the town to a depth of ten or twelve feet. Finally, 
the Bay of San Francisco itself showed indications of filling np 
and becoming nnfit for navigation. This aroused enough op- 
position to the hydraulic mining process to procure the en- 
actment of a law forbidding that process under penalty of heavy 
fine and impusonment Since the enactment of that law there 
has, of course, been less hydrtnlic mining ; but where such 
large interests are at st^kc perfect enforcement of the law is 
difficult, if not impossible I saw big iron pipes forcing water 
to the tops of high hills When I asked why water was con- 
veyed ti the tops of such barren-looking hills, miners laughed, 
and said it was for "irrigation ' A bitter warfare is waged 
between the wallet people, to whom hydraulic mining means 
drowning ind the miners, to whom it means thousands of dol- 
lai-s in gold dust 

One mght on ra\ return tup from the timber land expedi- 
tion, as I Hd-. -,oiti;j il ng it I pretty sharp gait, looking for a 
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suitable place to camp for the night, I beard a roaring noise 
tbat came from the side of a hill half a mile away. Red lights 
flickered on the hill, and through curiosity I turned my horse's 
head and rode over to ascertain the cause of the noise and the 
meaning of the lights. It was a weird scene. A dozen grim, 
deter mined- looking miners were directing a stream of water a 
foot thick against the side of the hill. On my approach they 
shut ofi the water, and one of them shouted to me to hold np 
my hands. I had heard of the reception given " valley " spies 
by men engaged in hydraulic mining ; but as I was not a spy, 
I felt no alarm when confronted with the command to hold up 
my arms. One of the grizzly-bearded fellows disarmed me, 
then demanded who 1 was, and what I was doing in the mount- 
ains. I told him. He was dubious at first, bat my letters 
and credentials compelled his belief. 

"It's dern lucky for you tbat you ain't a spy!" he said. 
" Them valley fellers have been a-spyin' aroun' a leetle bit too 
much. We ain't agoin' to let all this gold go to rot, an' if 
we ketch any spies we're agoin' to let daylight through 'em !" 

I had been warned not to go where men were mining against 
the law, lest I should be taken for a spy. Several men had 
lost their lives shortly before, and the Marysville jail was full 
of minera guilty of using the hydraulic process, and of maim- 
ing or killing men sent to wateh them. 

Sportsmen may like to know tbat the Coast Range of mount- 
ains abound in game, both large and small. During part of 
my trip 1 was accompanied by an old frontiersman, who had 
three Siberian blood-hounds. These savage animals were splen- 
did bear-hunters. Two were kept chained together ; the third 
roamed abont until be found a bear-trail. We waited until his 
yelping told that a bear was scented, then unchained the two 
hounds, and set out on the chase. The old woodsman said 
tbat Plato never gave a false alarm. When be gave a loud, 
long yelp there was sure to be a bear within a mile or two. It 
was wonderful to see the savage dog nosing about, crossing and 
recrossing bis tracks, following every step of the bear until at 
9* 
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Jast lie came into the presence of Bruin himself. The woods- 
man endeavored always to be present when the bear was treed, 
for Plato would not hesitate to attack the ugliest grizzly; even 
a Siberian blood-bound is no match for a thousand -pound 
California bear. With Plato and the two other hounds we 
managed to get a bear and several deer in one day. 

Sportsmen desirous of capturing good game, and of having 
an enjoyable camp-out, should try the Coast Eange. Take the 
cars from San Fi'ancisco to Cloverdale, thence by stage to 
Vkiah. From UkiaJi the trip into the mountains must be 
made on horseback, with pack-mule and camping outfit. 
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I CALLED, one Sunday, on two prominent California lawyers, 
one a lailroid lawyer, the other an anti-vailroad lawyer. 

'' The people," said the railroad lawyer, " forget the great 
benetits the lailroads confer. They forget stage-coach days, 
when fares were twenty-five cents a mile; above all, they for- 
get that a load over a sandy desert cannot be operated as 
cheaply as the New York Central, with millions of population 
along the line. The Central and Southern Pacific railroads 
traveise, for the most part, barren, desert country. The South- 
ern Paeific crosses the entire length of the Arizona Desert. 
Can two-cents-a-mile fares be expected in such a country ? In 
1883 the total number of passengers carried by the lines I have 
mentioned was nearly nine millions. The total mileage for 
one person would have been 291,109,508 miles. The travel- 
ler of this distance could have gone to the sun and back, then 
taken a trip to the moon, retnrned, and travelled half a dozen 
times around the globe, and gone half-way back to the sun 
again. How impossible would this statement have been twen- 
ty years ago, before these roads were built ! They have opened 
the country, made the desert bloom, and added millions to the 
wealth of the people," 

" ' Added millions to the wealth of the people !' " said the 
other lawyer. " What about the millions added to the wealth 
of the railroad kings ? Such men are dangerous to the State. 
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what is done with the facts collected. A word oi' two by way 
of answer to these questions may not be amiss. 
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Tho province of a labor bureau is to g th II t t t 
lating to tiie subject of labor — the cost of p f! t th t 
of iiving, tbe causes of strikes, of boycotts th It fE d 

whether good or bad, by working-men g l ' 

This information, when gathered, is laid b f I w k t 
Hse as a basis on which to construct 1 j, 1 t Tl first 

State to establish such a bureau was M; a h tt Sh tly 
after, Col. Carroll D. Wright, who in th St t S t h d 
shown a liking and a capacity for frami g m 1 !>■ J, 

towards the welfare of the working-class pp t d by 

the Governor of Massachusetts to tbe post f Ch f f th B 
reau of Labor Statistics. In this post Coio 1 W ht 1 pi j d 
much ability. His reports on the condit f f t y I b 

on the education of working-children, on w k ng nd 

on other phases of the "labor question," w th h d 

haustive, and attracted the attention of nat I II St t 

legislators. He was deputed by the Government at Washing- 
ton to visit Europe as a special agent to report upon the fac- 
tory system there; and in 1886, Congress having established a 
National Bureau of Labor Statistics, the President appointed 
Colonel Wright chief of that bureau. Three voluminous re- 
ports have already been issued — one on Industrial Depressions, 
another on Convict Labor, and a third on Strikes from 1881 
to 1886. Following these will come reports on the Cost of 
Production, the Distribution of Necessaries of Life, the Con- 
ditions surrounding Railroad Labor, and the Social, Moral, 
and Industrial Status of Working-women in Cities. It is not 
unreasonable to surtitise that State Legislatures and Congress 
will be able to evolve better legislation on these subjects, with 
the mass of data thus submitted, than they could do without 
such data. The law under which the bureau is organized is a 
broad one, and with the consent of the Secretary of the Interior 
almost any question afEecting the economic, social, and moral 
welfare of the people may bo made the subject of investiga- 
tion. The present commissioner is one of the most able stat- 
isticians in the Union ; his reports furnish Congressmen with a 
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good many of the facts wlileh from time to time they throw out 
to the couiitrj in speeches on the floors of the Senate and House. 

Sinee the above was written, Congress has passed an act es- 
tablishing a Department of Labor. By this change from a 
Bureau t D p tm t tl n ' ' ' t d f th S 

retary oftllt mdlfdb pt md 

direct toC^ss dtbP dt.A dgtth t 
establish th D i t t f Lab t f, Id 1 

duties " h 11 b t q d 1 ff 

the Unit d St t f I f t 

with lab tb m t g 1 c 

that word p Hj p t It 
labor, th fib 

of promoting their material, social, intellectual, i 
perity." 

Another section of the act specially charges the Commis- 
sioner of Labor " to ascertain, at as early a date as possible, 
and whenever industrial changes shall make it essential, the 
cost of producing articles at the time dutiable in the United 
States in leading countries where snch articles are produced, 
by fully specified units of production, and ander a classifica- 
tion showing the diSerent elements of cost, or approximate 
cost, of such articles of production, including the wages paid 
in such industries per day, week, month, or year, or by the 
piece; hours employed per day, and the profits of the manu- 
facturers and producers of such articles, and the comparative 
cost of living, and the kind of living. He shal! ascertain what 
articles are controlled by trusts, or other combinations of capi- 
tal, business operations, or labor, and what effect said trusts, or 
other combinations of capital, business operations, or labor, 
have on production and prices." 

In discussing the features of this bill, which from the above 
extract the reader will see are very broad and comprehensive, 
Commissioner Wright said : 

"The old idea oE seouving information has passed awaj, and the im- 
portance of exact knowledge relative to industrial matters is ckai-ly rec- 
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gn d L i ormerlj felt it incumbent upon themselves to 

doc me and various scliemes for the ameliorLition of 

on T ay these men recognize the fad tliat the ivork- 
b a study of all the facts relative to production. 

W ea ta of labor were first organized twenty years ago, 

the idea pretailed that their province was to discuss principles, and to 
adopt methods of reform, and to urge the same, not only upon public at- 
tention, but upon the loinds of legislators. The difficulties which arose 
from this view did much to destroy tlie ralue of the work of such bureaus, 
because each man, or body of men, had its views, and an official bureau, 
if it adopted any one view, was bound to antagonize all otheis. Since the 
first half-decade of these bureaus, the line of action has been different; 
they have, almost without exception, direcEed their attention, not aa foi'- 
merly, to advocating pet tiieories for reform, but to the collection and 
classification of facts surrounding production. 

"The recent long tariff debate developed the actual want of a higher 
grade of facts — facts not in the power of the bureau heretofore to secure. 
Tills want, stimulated by the requests of laboF organizations, carried 
through Congress the bill creating the Department of Iiabot. It is one 
of the broadest seientifio movementa wliich Congress has approved of in 
many sessions. It is an immense slep in the interest of statistical sci- 
ence. One of the chief functions of statistics is to remove apprehension 
from the public mind. Fear taites place when interested parties begin to 
cry down prices ; industrial depression is feared, and all begin to work on 
the basis of restncted means. This leads to artificial industrial depres- 
sion, which could not exist were the public clearly informed relative to the 
progress of the industries of the country. The act provides that tlie com. 
missloner shall establish a system by which the progress can be indicated 
at intervals of not less than two years. The manufacturers will readily 
co-operate with the Department, and the result will be, that at short inter- 
vals the public can be intelligently informed of the progress our industries 
are mailing; or if they are losing ground, this information can also go to 
the public, and all govern themselves accordingly. The commissioner can, 
whenever an inter-State strike occurs, detdl three or four of bis most ex- 
pert special agents to investigate such strikes. The moral effect of the 
immediate announcement of the cause and result of a great strike will be 
valuable. AUogether, I think the greater scope of the bureau will prove 
of no little benefit Ut working-men in particular, and to the country in 
general," 

The efforts of labor bureaus have also, I am giad to say, di- 
rect as well as indirect eflecta. The good they accomplish is 
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Tbe sailors of the Pacific coast, in tbe summer of 1887, sent 
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and tbe publicity given to it by tbe press of California, threw 

* It is proper to state here that my coDneetiou with the Pacific coast 
sailors' investigation was entirely at tlie request of the California Labor 
Commissioner, and apart from my proper duties as Special Agent of tlie 
National Labor Department, 
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consternation into the ranks of the boarding-bouse and ship- 
ping men, and resulted in the formation of a shipping-office in 
San Francisco, where sailors conld apply with some hope of not 
having to go through the boarding-house or "shanghaing" 
process. That the reader may understand what is meant by 
shanghaing, that he may understand the treatment sailors 
had to endure, I will quote a few passages from the sworu tes- 
timony given during the seamen's investigation in 1887. 
From the testimony of David McDonald : 

Qdestiom. What ate the houra of ]abor at sea ? 

Answer. That is hard to tell. Probably ten hours, probablj twenty 
hours, majbe forty hours. Last trip thej worked sixty-eight hours, with 

Q. In what port were men obliged to work more than, say, twenty-five 
hours? 

A. On Fuget Sound, 

Q, Why were they obliged to work bo many hourg ? 

A. Wlien B. ship comes to Victoria, we work all night there, then come 
right across to Port Townsend in one or two hours. Work is going on 
all the time when in^de the Sound. We can't take any rest to speak of. 
We are obliged to keep on deck all the time. 

Q. We would like to collect evidence ns to the sanitary condition of 
Bailors. State the size of room in which men are put. 

A. Ill some boats there is a room sis feet wide by ten long, accommo- 
dating ten or eleven men. 

From the testimony of Joseph Kelly : 

Q. How are you treated? 

A. Sometimes very imjuitly. If you have a grievance on board ship, 
and you attempt to have it corrected, and go to your superior officer, you 
are invariably told to go about your business and do as yoa are told. 

Q, What as to the places in which the men sleep ? 

A. It is sometliing terrible in some instances; and if I may be permit- 
ted, I would like for you and Mr. Meriwether to go with me and visit the 
places where the men sleep, and see for yourself. In some oases twenty 
men are crowded into a space of eight by ten feat and four feet wide. 
Twelve or thirteen men are obliged to sleep iu there, with hardly any ven- 
tilation. There is no light at all in some of tliem; in others there is a 
side-light, but at sea it has to be closed, Uot pipes running through it 
make it almost anbearable. 
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Another sailor, Charles Lewis, testifying as to 
dations in tlie forecastle, said : 

"Take the George W. Elder, for example. The 
room. The bunks are about sis feet long. If In m n n h 

morning, nobodj else can turn out to dress. You ca 
to sea; you have to put it into the 'morning ea Th 
men that sleep in the'glorjhole'of the ©"es""/; F Ji % 
about thirty-four feet beam amidships. When y co 
why, of course, she narrows in. There are twen m P n 

there. The only ventilation has to come through p 

the stern. In opens onto what is called the ' fanta w h h 
propeller is. There are three or four steam-pipes d h g 

to her steering^ear ; of course tliat makes it warm h 

would be. On the §Meen (/(AePacyJc, and three rte m he 

steamships on this coast, the men hare to stand up d Y k w 

perfectly well that men running backward and for d d 

like to get a place to sit down and eat their me A h g I 

would like to call your attention to is this : a couple p k d 

a day and a half on the Qaeen oftim PafAfic. I ask r the daj and a 
half's pay. It waa not much, of couiBe, only a dollar and a quarter. The 
purser referred me to the main office on Market Street. I went there, 
and the cashier said, ' You can go down and get your time-check,' I went 
to the time-steward, Mr. J, Conneli, and he said he would not give any of 
the men that left the ship their time unless he was compelled to do so by 
law." 

Q. What reason did he give for doing that ? 

A. Because we quit at one o'cloclt on the day of sailing. 

Q. Was there anything in the Articles calling for a forfeiture of wages 
in case you left ? 

A. No, We merely sign an agreement that we cannot claim more than 
twenty-five dollars a month. If a man works eight days and a half, he 
gets paid tor eight days only. If he calls and complains to the Company, 
he is told, " If you don't like it, you can leave." 

From the testimony of John Victor Peterson : 

Q. Tell us how you were shipped. 

A. I went into a boarding-house, MoGaffany's, on Clark Street, a little 
street near Jackson and Pacific, to get a ship, MeGafEany got me a ship. 

Q, Did you pay him ? 

A. Yes; I paid him some wages in advance, I got sixty dollars ad- 
vance from the ship, aud McGaffanj got forty-seven dollars out of that. 
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Q. How long liad jou been in his boarding-house? 

A. Two days, and shipped the third day. I got two pair of overalls, 
two shifts— OQa of cotton and one of flannel — one pair of oil-sliin pants, 
one pair of boots, four pair of cotton stockings, and four pounds of to- 

Q. How much do you think the clothes you got were worth ? 

A, About ten dollars. The board was not worth more th:in llirce 
dollars. 

Q. How much was tiie tobacco worth ? 

A. Three dollars, 

Q. How mucii did the boarding-house master get that he was not en- 
titled to ? 

A. Fully twenty-five dollars. He said the clothes were worth that. I 
didn't want to take them- 

Q. Why, then, did jou take them 1 

A. I said, "I don't want anything." He said, "I'll go and buy them 
for you." 

Q. But if you refused to take them ? 

A. Then 1 would have lost my job. 

From the testimony of James Jackson : 

Q. What is the manner of shipping men ? 

A. My experience is, that unless ft man slops at a boarding-house he 
cannot get a ship. 

Q. If JOU applied direct io a captdn, what would he say ? 

A. His first questlott would be, " Where do you stop ?" 

Q. Why is it captains take men only from a boarding-house ? 

A. I think because they get a commission. I shipped here on a vessel 
called T/ie Taeoma, of Bath, Maine- I went down to Mr. Eoehen, and 
asked him if he had a chance. He said he could put me on. I had been 
around shore for some time, but couldn't get a chance, although they 
wanted men all the time ; but they didn't want me because I wasn't slap- 
ping at the right house. Mr. Roeben told me I had to pay two dollars 
and a half ; if I didn't pay, I couldn't go. 

Q. Have you ever shipped direct without the intervention of any board- 

A. No i I do not think it could be done cseept in very small vessels. 
From the testimony of John LafEerty : 

Q. How arc sailors shipped? 
A. Well, going to a boarding-house, 
five or ten dollars in your pocket, the ffi 
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have no money, he will trust jou for len or twenty dollars in his house for 
board and drink until he can get a vessel and ship you. When you go 
to a board! ng-hoase on the Pacific coast, and have money, the boarding- 
hoase master is in no hurrj to let you go. He wil! keep you until you 
haTe spent it all and run up a bill, and then let you ship. The vessels 
notify tlic boarding-house master tliat they want so many men. The mas- 
ter pays the captain so much money foe the privilege of shipping those 
men, and makes the men take their clothes and outfit from him. T!ie 
captain, can sliip no man except from that master. 

From tiie testimony of Anders Fureseth : 

"In the seven years I have been here, I stayed four years at a 
boarding-house. In that time I had no trouble m getting a berth. But 
since I left my boarding-house, it has been next to impossible to get a 
chance. In 1886 I walked this beioh six weeks. I turned out at half- 
past five, and walked from the sea-wall out to Fourth Street looking tor a 
ship. Now, the answer 1 always got was either ' It is too early,' or, ' It is 
too late'— this as soon as I told where I was stopping. When I said I 
was living private, they would say, ' Weli, Clausen gets men for me,' or 
Curtin, or any other boarding-house master. Sometimes it was a clothier; 
anyhow, it was always somebody else than the captain. One day I saw a 
captain who knew me. He said, ' 1 would like to have you, but yoa had 
bettor see Kane.' " 

Q. Who was Kane? 

A. A boarding-house master, 

Q. What are the usual charges made by a boarding-house master? 

A. It is five dollars for taking a sailor ashore, five dollars a week (or 
board whether you stay the full week or not, five dollars for getdng the 
sailor a ship, and five dollars for cashing notes, advance-money orders, 
etc. By the time I have been in his house three days, I have some tobac- 
co, a tin plate, a pot, a straw bed, and some worthless clothing, and my 
fifty or siaty dollars advance-money is gone. One boarding-house master 
goes to a captain, and says, " Here is fifty dollars, if you let me ship your 
men." Another boarding-house master offers sixty, another perhaps 
eighty. The highest bidder, of course, gels tlio chance to ship. 

Q. Is that paid to the captain ? 

A. Tes, to the captain. I know a hundred captains who take money 

Q. How does tlie boarding-house master get his money hack ? 

A. Say a vessel carries fourteen sailors. All of them fourteen sailors 
have been in the boarding-house master's house one weeli, two weeks, 
three weeks, maybe a month or two months. All of them sailors lias 
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soma board-bill to pay. Some has dciHka with their mates, and they ace 
put down for four when they had one. Another night thej get drunk; 
thev borrow oue dollar cash ; it is put down five doliara. Count that up. 
There will soon be the sixty or eighty dollars the master pays the captain 
tor the privilege of shipping his men. A few years ago I entered in a book 
every item I got, just lo see what the boarding-house master would try to 
do. My account was two dollars and a half, and he wanted to make it 
out twenty-two dollars and a hal F. 

Mr. V. Hofiroeyer, C!iaii-man of the Advisory Committee, in 
summing up the case of the Pacific Coast seamen, said : 

"The bill for his— the sailor's—stay in the boarding-house, or for the 
miserable v^ lie has got, follows him everywhere, and is always large 
enough to cover his earnings from the trip for which he has signed. In 
this way the large majority of Bailors on this coast are virtually slaves of 
the board ing-house masters, sent out to make money for tbem, and obliged 
to give up their earnings on account of the combination which exists be- 
tween the captains, owners, clothing merchants, and boarding-bouse mas- 
ters. All the clothiers testify that they have agreements with the captains 
to supply them with men. Why should the captains go to the clothiers ? 
It is clear there must be some inducement, and that can be none other 
than a consideration of money or goods. The evidence shows that the 
goods sold to seamen are charged at double or triple rates. John Munroe 
testifies directly, and bills produced have proven, that promissory notes 
are accepted, and that, in addition to the profits on the goods, uaurioue 
interest is charged for cashing the notes. We have further seen that the 
sailor is charged for the chance o( shipping. The evidence shows that 
some captains pay ofC the men in some store. Why should this be so, 
were the captains not ansious to exercise a pressure on the men to pay 
the usurious charges of the merchants ? 

"It matters not where Jack goes, he is robbed everywhere. It is liis 
money which makes the Iwarding-house and the clothing business so prof- 
itable, that in spile of a fabulous amount of bad bills, a large number are 
prospering in it and getting rich. It would be impossible to get all this 
out of Jack were he not kept in a position where he cannot defend him- 
self. The sailors . demand from the National Legislatare an act which 
shall cover the following points; 

" A law to prevent the giving of any advance-money. 

"A law to make it possible for the sailor to ship himself, without the 
intervention of any boarding-house master or other person, by forbidding 
any one to appear with him before the shipping commissioner when he is 
engaged by the captain and signs the Articles. 
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"A law wliicli makes it possible for the sailor to draw the full amount 
of wages due him in anj port of discharge. 

" A law providing that all cases for the reoovery of seamen's wages in 
tiie United States courts must be giren preference over all other cases, ' 
whether on trial or not, and be tried and disposed of within forty-eight 
hours subsequent to the filing of the libel, provided the seaman shows 
reasonable diligence in prosecuting the same. 

" And now, Mr. Commissioner, we have presented our case for your con- 
sideration. In closing, permit me, in the name of our organization, t'l 
thank jou for the hearty co-operation which you have given us through- 
out the whole investigation, and to express the hope that the efforts of 
the National and State Labor Bureaus will be made to assist the struggles 
of a craft on whose exertions the commerce of the world, and thereby the 
happiness of all human beings, mainly depends. 
" With great respect, 

" V. HOPFJIETIB, 

" Ciiairman Advisory Committee Coast Seamen's Union." 

To supplement this dry testimony, I will give in the next 
chapter the story of an educated man, who, I believe, is thor- 
oughly trustworthy, I met this gentleman, now a prosperous 
lawyer, on the island of Maui, in the Pacific Ocean. His ex- 
perience is only the counterpart of that of many of the tars 
who ship from San Francisco after enjoying the hospitality of 
boarding-house masters. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
sailok'b stoey. 
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"When I left college," said the lawyer at Maui, "I found 
myself dead broke — not a dime in my pocket. I had ambition 
and thought of law A ncle of n "dg gave ra enough noney 
to go "West, thi k ng T coul 1 p cfe pal n,, vl le vi a t ng foi 
clients. Ifoundpck g i a ! ing n Frsco wasn t an ea y 
job. No clients i hed n on n e ind t was not lon^ bef re I 
became desperate ind went do vn to the water not to d own 
myself, but to sh p as a sa 1 r I hid hea d that a lona got 
thirty or forty dollars a month — h y money to a hn ry man 
out of work ! Go g aboa d tl e tirst si p I sa I ask 1 f 
men were wanted 

" ' Yes,' said the captain, ' the right sort of men. Any ex- 
perience V 

" 'No, bnt I can get experience.' 

" ' What's your boarding-house ?' 

" It seemed to me that this was an irrelevant question ; bnt 
as the captain looked sane, I politely informed him that I 
lodged on Jones Street and got my meals where I could. The 
captain glanced at me carelessly, whistled softly, and said that 
he didn't believe I would do. 

" I went to another ship, and, to my astonishment, the sec- 
ond captain asked me about ray boarding-house. When I 
mentioned Jones Street, he also suddenly remembered that he 
did not need anybody just then. 

"Going to a third ship, the same thing happened. I couldn't 
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understand it. FiBally, when the fourth captain asked about 
my boarding-house, I thought it was time for me to ask ques- 
tions. 

"'Please tell me what my boarding-house has to do with 
this business f 

" ' If you ain't at the right boarding-house I don't want you, 
that's all,' said the morose old tar, turning on his heel. 

"An old sailor who overheard this followed me a few steps. 
Rolling his quid to one corner of his cheet, he said, ' I say, 
mate, you ain't onto this 'ere boardin'-house racket, air ye?' 

" I confessed that I was not. ' Perhaps they do not need 
any men,' I said. 

'"No, it ain't that,' said the old tar, grinning; 'they're 
payin' big biood-money, an' a-findin' it hard to git 'em at that.' 

" ' Biood-raoney ! What's that ?' 

" ' You go to Sheeny Isaacs,' said the old fellow ; ' he'll set 
you up, an' you'll catch onto blood-money soon enough. Yoa 
needn't look for a berth long as you board on Jones Street.' 

" This seemed odd, but I was determined to get through. 
Sheeny Isaacs's establishment was a rickety two-story old wood- 
en house, with windows looking out on a narrow alley. The 
first floor was used as a saloon. Behind the bar stood a stout 
man with a hnlhy, crooked nose and a mean-looking eye. I 
stated my business to this man. 

" ' Ever been to sea?' 

"'No, but I think — ' 

" ' Oh, dot's all right,' interrnpted the crooked-nosed man ; 
' I get you a place. Where your tings?' 

" I was almost afraid to say Jones Street, lest it might prove 
a stumbling-block here, as well as heretofore. But Mr. Isaacs 
was not unpleasantly affected, as the captains had been, by the 
name. He went to the door, and calling ' Reuben !' a shabby- 
looking youth, with a flat, freckled face and sandy hair, put in 
an appearance, and was told to go and bring my belongings 
from Jones Street, They catne, and I was installed in a room 
in which were four cots. I counted myself fortunate that only 
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two of these wej'e occupied. The worst thing about poverty is 
its dirt ; if poor places could only be kept clean, odc wouldn't 
90 laucU mind. We might get on very well with crusts and 
plain mush, but when it comes to rooming with unwashed men 
and sleeping in dirty bciJs, one's very soul revolts. My break- 
fast was dirty water for coffee, fried steak, and gutta-percha 
bread. A day passed — two days, three days — and still I heard 
nothing of my berth, I spoke to Sheeny Isaacs, reminding 
him of my necessities. He eyed me with a curious smile, and 
asked mo if I thought he was running Ins house for charity. 

'"Certainly cot; that ia why I'm in a harry to get woik. 
I don't like to run up a board bill when I can't pay.' 

" ' Oh, dot's all right,' said Mi'. Isaacs, with a grin ; ' I gets 
my money all right. Take a drink?' laying his hand on a 
bottle. 

" ' No, I don't drink.' 

"'Well,' he said, pouring out two glasses of whiskey, 'this 
is a goot time to learn.' 

"He swallowed the contents of one himself, and as I wouldn't 
take the other, he poured it on the sawdust on the floor, 

" ' Dot's all right,' he said. ' Drink or no drink, all de same.' 

"Then he opened his account-book and made a charge, I 
wondered if he chatted himself with bis own drinks, but after- 
wards understood the case better. Anothei- and another day 
passed, and still no berth. I had another talk with Isaacs. 
lie was very irritabte; his oily smoothness was gone. A vil- 
lanous gleam was in his eye. 

'"You're a devilish fool !' he grumbled. 'You tink I start 
a ship ofi just to accommodate you V 

"'Then I must try something else. I can wait no longer.' 

" ' You can't go until you pay dot bill' 

"'How much is it?' 

" 'Fifty dollars and forty cents,' was the reply. Had he said 
fifty thoasand dollars I would not have been more surprised. 
I could have boarded at the Palace Hotel for less money. I 
demanded ths items. Without hesitation lie produced them — 
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board one weet, $5; drinks, $7.50; two pairs of lioots, $13; 
oil-skin coat, $5. Underclotliing, pipes, tobacco, and a variety 
of other articles brought tbe amount up to tbe sum he bad 
mentioned— $50.40. 

'"I bavo had none of these things,' I said, 'except the 
board.' 

" ' Dot's all right. You tell me you want to ship ; I buys 
dem dings for you. Dot's de way beezness goes here.' 

" ' It's the way robbery goes, and you know it, you old 
scoundrel !' I cried, losing ray temper. ' I'll sec you in Halifax 
before I pay it.' 

" The old villain called Reuben. From the door behind the 
bar Reuben came. He seemed to understand what was wanted. 
It was late at night; there was no one in the saloon. Eeuhen'a 
first move was to lock the front door. 
" 'What's that for?' I demanded. 
" ' You don't go until I gets mine money.' 
" ' You mean to keep rae prisoner?' 
" ' I means to get mine money,' he said, doggedly, 
"The three of us stood still a minute. I did some mighty 
fast thinking in that minute. I had to deal with a brute who 
would scruple at nothing. Reuben was standing with hi-! back 
against the locked door ; the other scoundrel stood behind the 
bar. To rush at the door, hurl Reuben to one side and out, 
seemed my only chance. I made the venture, leaped forward, 
seized Reuben, hurled him aside, and that was the la«t I knew 
for some time. When I came to my senses it was pitch-dark. 
I thought it was dead of night, and lay still until morning 
should dawn. My head was swollen and sore, and matted with 
a sticky substance which I readily surmised was blood when I 
recalled the scene in the bar-room. Groping about the walls 
and floor, I found that I was In a cellar, with a rough board floor 
and brick walls; tbe door was heavy, and studded with nails. 
A dead stillness pervaded the darkness. I began to think that 
the villains intended to starve me. While lying on the floor, 
thinking over my unlucky condition, the door opened. 
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" ' Dinner !' called a husky voice, wliicb I took to be tliat of 
the red-headed Reuben. 

" Springing np, I made a rush for the door, but it was closed 
and locked before I was half way, I greedily devoured the 
food and drank tlic water, and after that slept soundly. Twice 
every day after that came the cries, ' Breakfast,' and ' Dinnei'.' 
No matter how watchful I was, I did not succeed Id catching 
my jailer. On the third day, as I afterwards learned, the door 
was opened a foot or so, and Isaacs, for this time it was he, 
proposed a parley. 

'"Pay dot bill, and I let you out,' he said. 

" ' I haven't got it ; I couldn't pay it to save my life.' 

" ' You no got money V said Isaacs, softly. 

" ' Search me ; take everything I have.' 

" ' Veil, I won't be hard on you,' he replied, and went on to 
say that the bark Viela was to sail for Melbourne on Monday, 
and that if I would sign an advance^money order on the cap- 
tain, he would open the door on Monday morning, and let me 
out. I signed the paper. 

"'Now,' said Isaacs, 'since you've sobered up and know 
what you're about, I'll send your trnnt down to the Viela and 
to-morrow you'll go before the commissioner and sign the Arti- 
cles, and go aboard. Yon've been on a big drunk, mine frent, 
and just got yonr legs on again.' 

"All this was simply stunning. I resolved to sny nothing 
until I was before the commissioner, and then I would de- 
nounce and expose this man's villany, and prosecute him to the 
extent of the law. Next day he and Reuben and another fel- 
low whom I had seen quite frequently loafing about the bar 
went with me to the commissioner's. A gang of men were 
there before us. It took some tline for them to get thvougli, 
awkward as they were in the use of the pen. At last it came 
to my turn. 

"'Sign here,' said the commissioner. 

"I hesitated a moment. 'What's the matter?' asked the 
commissioner, impatiently. 
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" ' Sir. Commissioner, T denounce that man as a robber and 
a wonld-be mai'dercr.' 

" The commissioner looked annoyed, as well as impatient. 
The Iialf-dozen other persons in the room only stared at me. 
As to the villains who had corae with me, they all three grinned 
as if at a good joke. 

"'That man,' I said, trembling a little — for exposure in 
Isaacs's cellar Lad somewhat weakened me — ' that man knocked 
me down, robbed rac, and kept me locked in a blackhole.' 

" ' What do yoa say to this ?' the commissioner asked. 

" Sheeny Isaacs grinned. 

"'The fellow's just out of a three days' drunk,' he said. 
' These men can testify that he owes me a board and drink bill, 
and wants to dodge paying. Loot at this,' showing the ad- 
vance-money order I had been forced to sign. 

" ' Is this your signature !' asked the commissioner, looking 
at the order. 

*"I was forced — he had me locked in a cellar. His bill 
against mc is a fraud and a swindle. I only owed him for 
board — ' 

" ' He ain't sobered up yet,' said Isaacs, gloating over the 
confusion I could not help feeling, 

"'Isaacs,' said the commissioner, 'you mustn't bring your 
men here drnnk again, I've no time for such rows,' 

'"He's the worst case I've had in ten years,' replied the 
boarding-house master. ' I don't think he can keep sober as 
long as he's ashore.' 

" ' Will you sign or not V said the commissioner. ' I can't 
wait any longer.' 

"'Set your fist down and sail with me,' said a voice I rec- 
ognized as that of the old tar. 

" Up to tliat instant I had determined to fight it out ; then I 
thought that the best thing I could do undei- the circumstances 
was to sign, and get out of the way. The rascals had me. 
There were no witnesses to my mistreatment. I had no moDey. 
I signed, and went out with the old tar into an anteroom, 
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where there were toii or a dozen rough -looking men. A stout, 
weather-beaten fellow came in. 

" ' Ali here ?' lie said, griifQy. ' Get aboard, tlien.' 
"We wore hustled into a wagon and driven down to the 
dock, where a small boat took us aboard the Viela. 

" The ' A, E. S,' (able-bodied seamen) were separated from 
those who shipped as 'O, S.' (ordinary seamen). Those latter 
are questioned by the captain, 'Ever been to sea!' If the 
answer is yes, the next query is, ' Get sea-sick ?' Tiie ' yes ' or 
tlie ' no ' did not seem to mate any difference. We were all 
turned over to the mate, and expected to obey orders which 
only an old sailor eould possibly understand. Some were set 
to holy-stoning the deck, others to greasing spars and splicing 

" ' And you fellows,' said the mate to me and two others 
who were together, ' lay aloft and bend the top-sail.' 

" 1 hadn't the slightest idea what was meant by bending a 
sail, and hesitated what to do. 

" ' Why don't you lay aloft and bend that sail ?' roared the 
mate. ' Lay aloft with that landlubber and make him bend 
the top-s'l.' 

'"Come along, mate; it'll be the best for you,' whispered 
one of the sailors ; and I followed him as well as I eould up the 
rigging to the top-sail. The Viela wns now. being towed oat to 
sea, and the foot-rope on which we were standing swayed so 
that I expected every moment to be dashed to the deck, nine- 
ty feet below. I did little more than cling to the yard-arm 
while the two sailors stretched and fastened the sail. 

"'It's all in knowing how,' said Jack. I dare say he saw 
death in my face, for I was deathly sick ; the sea rolled horri- 
bly. I groaned, my fingers relaxed their liold ; I would have 
fallen and ended all, had not the strong arms of the old sailor 
canght me and home me safely to the deck. The first thing I 
heard was the mate demanding, ' What in thunder I was doing 
on deck?' 

"'The landlubber's sea-sick ' said the old tar, 
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" ' Sick !' giving me a kick. 

"Somehow, tlie sudden and fierce resentment which tliis indig- 
nity stirred in me dispelled my sea-sickness. Rage gave strength 
for the minute. 1 sprang to my feet and leaped on the mate 
like a tiger. I was not in my senses, or I nil ha kn nn 
that such an act woald only result in m> b tj t d t 

woi-se indignities, I was knocked down w ll a h lay n p n 

"'Trice the cutthroat up!' roared tb nate T t 

brawny men seized me. I was powerless n tl p Mj 

arms were stretched above my head, and f t n d t tl t 

by a cord around my thumbs. First I t d th 1 1 f 

my body on my toes. A minute of that ad m f 1 a f 
I weighed a ton ; then I hung for a moine t b> mj tl nb a d 
this was even' worse. In ten minutes, as I afterwards learned, 
I fainted from the intense torture, and hung, limp and sense- 
leas, sustained by the cord around my thumbs. 

" ' Baptize him !' ordered the mate, who stood by looking on. 
A bucket of water brought me back to iifc and agony. This 
was repeated several times, each faint iasting longer and longer, 
until it took four backets to bring me to. When this point 
was reached, tlie mate ordered me cut down and carried to my 
bunk in the forecastle. When I came to my senses, I heard 
the sailors talking in a low voice. 

" ' He'll make a good sailor,' said one. ' He's got the grit.' 

" 'But didn't he maul the mate, though !' said another. 'He 
might 'a' got pistoled as well as not.' 

" ' Wonder the mate didn't shoot. Seen him do it for less,' 
said another. 

"'He knowed the poor boy warn't in his senses for sea- 
sickness,' said a voice which I recognized as the old tar's. I 
opened my eyes and looked at liim. 

" ' How are yon now, mate ?' he asked, in a friendly way. 
'You'll be all right in a day or two. Sailors don't knock nn- 
der for trifles, I tell you,' 

" I was so stiff and sore that I could hardly move. My feet 
and hands pained dreadfully. The' old sailor, when it was quite 
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darV, brought me a bucket o£ salt-water to bathe them in, which 
gave me some relief. On the third day the mate came in. 

" ' Come to your senses ? he said, shai'ply. 

" I made no reply. 

" ' You've laid up long enough. Get up ; look about spry. 
You ain't a passenger !' 

" I did not feel as if I could get up and look about spry ; but 
when, shortly after, the stern command came, 'All hands aft! 
set the main-s'l !' I was forced to get up and work with the 
others. I did my utmost to ' look spry ' and jump about, as if 
expecting the mate's lash every minute. The way in which sail- 
ors move under the sharp eyes of stern ofHcers always seemed 
to me to come of fear of personal punishment, I felt that the 
mate was lying in wait to pounce on me. This feeling kept me 
i« constant anxiety when in his presence. I had come to fully 
realize my utter helplessness to resist indignities, however cru- 
el. The men were ready to obey all orders, even to murdering, 
or ' executing,' mutineers, as the captains prefer to call it. I 
thought of all this, and made up my mind to endure all, and 
give the mate no chance to punish again." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A bailor's STORY^-^onHmted. 

PICKLING A cms A Jf AN,— THE CHEW MUTINY.— ESCAl 
ICAL ISLASD.— WORK SECUHED OS A SUC 
BAILOR BECOMES A LAWTEB AKD WIK3 A WIFE. 

" As incident tliat made mo forget mj resolution occuvvcd 
on the thirteenth day out. Ki Song Fat, the Chinese cook, in 
an nnluoky moment was struck by the swinging boom and 
killed. A Christian seaman, when dead, is cast into the sea 
with scant ceremony ; but tho bones of a Celestial pi^an are 
too saci-ed to be consigned to the deep — they must be returned 
to Celestial soil. A ship's captain who respects this sacredness 
and brings into port the remains of a Chinaman receives from 
the Chinese companies a considerable bonnty. So, when Ki 
Song Fat died, the captain ordered Chips (the carpenter) to 
preserve hira, Chips's ideas about embalming were crude. He 
got a barrel of salt-water, and made a strong pickle with lime, 
assafffltida, and I don't know what not Then poor Ki Song 
Fat was doubled up and jammed into the barrel. Press as hard 
as be eould. Chips could not get the head clear in, and at last 
he had to cut a square hole in the top and nail on a piece o£ 
tin, curving it so as to let the skull stick up two or three inch- 
es above the level of the barrel-top, making, as it were, a small 
round tin dome, 

" Tile captain ordered the cask placed in the forecastle. Tho 
sailors sullenly obeyed. Sailors are always superstitious. They 
fear and hate to have a corpse on board, bnt they feared the 
captain more, and put up with the dead pagan until the piekle 
began to leak out of the cask and drip down on the men in 
their bunks, Tliis was more than they could stand. They got 
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together and held a secret conference, and decided that it was 
of no use to remonstrate with the captain ; he was eager to get 
the bounty on the Chinese bones. They resolved to act for 
themselves. Four men were elected to do the job, and the oth- 
ers agreed to stand by them. The old tar was one of the four. 
In the middle watch the four men stole softly on deck. One 
' had a pot of grease in his hand, with which be greased the 
pulley so that it would not squeak. A rope was made fast 
around the cask ; it was hoisted slowly from the deck, above 
the bulwarks, and then shoved out from the ship over the 
water. 

" ' Let her go !' whispered Jack. 

" There was a loud splash, and Kl Song Fat was gone for- 
ever. Unfortunately the mate, who was always turning up to 
see what the men were about, heard the splash, and ran for- 
ward, shouting, ' What's thati' When he found that Ki Song 
Fat, cask and all, was in the sea, he told the captain, who be- 
came furious. Early nest day all Lands were called on deck. 
T!ie captain wanted to know who had disobeyed his orders and 
thrown the cask overboard. Not a sailor spoke. The captain 
stormed, and swore he'd punish every man if the criminals 
were not given up. The men remained silent. 

" ' Jack Grady, who threw that Chinaman over f the captain 
then demanded, singling out the old sailor who had so often 
befriended me. 

" Jack said it wasn't fair to force a seaman to blab on his 
mates. That wasn't what the Articles he had signed s^d he 
must do. 

"'Then by !' swore the captain, turning purple with 

rawe, ' I'll make you sign Articles to that efEect before I'm done 
with you ; see if I don't. I give you five minutes to obey ray 
orders and split on the rascals. I'll show you who is captain 
of this ship 1' 

"He took out his watch and counted the minutes. Jack 
turned as palo as a weather-beaten tar could, and so did all of 
us. I aTn sure that I did, for I hardly expected the poor fellovir 
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to hold out ^nd Hke tbc puDisbmcDt alone for what we all had 
agreed to d > Five mitiutes passed id breathless silence ; then, 
with an oat!i, the ciptain oidered the first mate and the cook 
to trice him up The cook n as not in the scrape, and the cap- 
tain thought he wuuld have no trouble in obeying his orders- 
and ho didn't Jac k laadc no resistance — great, strong, manly 
fellow as he looked t.. bo Such is the habit of slavery. There 
was a whispered conference betneen the captain and the first 
mate. From the gknce of the foimer's eyes, I knew they were 
talking of me 

"'Disobedience to oideis is mutiny,' said the captain, 'and 
shall be punished as mutinv Fetch the oat-o'-nine-tails !' 

"When the mite biougbt the devilish whip, the captain 
looked at me, and mtli an oath ordered me to lay it on Jack's 
back. I viaa stn^k dumb at this order. To be whipped is 
about the worst indignity a man can endure; the next worst is 
to liave to put this indignitj on a fellow-creature, especially a 
fellow-creiture who has been kind to you. I resolved to die 
before I nould hy the lash on Jack's back. The poor fellow 
looked at me. I h II n f th pression of his eyes. 
If ever eyes spok h p k th n f p ty for me, not for 
Limself. Seeing m hk nd t j I the captain thought 
I was too fright d t > j 3 J so he ripped out 

more oaths, and t 11 n t 1 y f I d dn't want to eatch it 
myself. 

" ' Lay on, my lad,' said Jack, gently — ' lay on ; it'll soon be 

"'I'll die first!' I blurted out, bracing myself to endure 
whatever might come, 

" ' Clap him in irons !' roared the captain, ' and feed the 
lubber on hai-d-tack and bilge-water till be comes to his 

" The men looked at one another, but no one moved. Tlie 
captain fairly foamed at the mouth. 

" 'One word, captain,' said one of the men. 'We are all in 
this. Xoae of us wanted that pickled Chinaman above us. 
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The brine leaked through on us all alike. We all waoted hiin 
overboard. Shall we iron our mates for that ?' 

" ' You'll iron 'em for anything I like !' cried the captaiD, 
reaching for his pistols. 

" One who has never been in a serirnniage such as I am now 
describing might suppose that the captain was taking small 
chances. The crew were desperate; they were a unit; yet, op- 
posed to tlie captain, they were powerless. The cook and the 
two mates were with the captain. The four stood facing the 
crew with drawn pistols. 

" ' Put that tnan in irons,' repeated the captain. 

"The men looked down the pistol-barrels that stared them 
in the face. There was no chance to resist. 

" ' We have to do it, mate,' they muttoi'ed. 

" I quietly permitted the cook and two of the men to put 
me in irons and take me down into the hold. Three days' con- 
finement, fed on hard-tack and cold water, was pretty rough, 
but I endured it. I would have endured it months rather than 
lay the lash on Jack's shoulders. How much longer I might 
have been kept in the hold I do not know. Rough weather 
came on ; a gale blew so continuously that my services were 
needed in handling the bark — the more so as one of the ablest 
seamen we had was laid up with a badly sprained ankle. 

" The cabin-boy, Mark Tillman, told mo that the captain in- 
tended running into Kaola, one of the small islands in the mid- 
Pacific, for wateiv The life on the ship was so intolerable that I 
could think of nothing, dream of nothing, but escape. Mark, 
the cabin-boy, and I wei'e of one way of feeling on the matter, 
and often talked it over. We knew that Eaola was in the tropics 
— we would not be frozen to death. But was it inhabited ! 
Would wa find food? I resolved to sound Jack, and see 
whether he would not join us in our attempt to escape. I 
thonght it more than likely that Jack would be ordered ashore 
to seek for water. Strange as it may seem, be was unwilling to 
venture, and tried to persuade me from it. He said that even 
if I succeeded I would lose my wages. He thought that money 
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was what I wanted. Besides that, I might starve to death on 
the island ; and, worse than all, if I made the attempt and failed, 
the captain would torture me every Lour of the voyage. The 
only answer to this was that he was already torturing me. Jack 
pooh-poohed the idea of my deserting in such a place, and said 
that a sailor's life was never made better by desertion ; that I 
would soon get used to it ; that by the time I had made two 
or three voyages I wouldn't mind tlie mate's oaths or the cap- 
tain's tantrums. I saw that poor Jack had so long lived the 
life of a sailor-slave that he had come to think that there was 
no use in trying to do better. In this conversation I did not be- 
tray my little cabin-hoy, and Jack left me with the comfortable 
idea that as he would not go with me I would give np the plan. 
" The air was soft and balmy, the water smooth as glass, as 
the Viela glided lazily along towards the green mountains and 
the cliffs tliat rose majestically above the sea. The sides of 
tliese cliffs were soft and green, except where some water-fall, 
lite a silver ribbon, trickled gently down tho moss-covered rock, 
losing itself in the vast bosom of the ocean below. At first 
sight there seemed to be no harboi', but as the bark drew nearer, 
an opening in the rock leading into a ravine which extended to 
the top of a mountain became visible. Within a few hundred 
yards of this nan-ow valley or ravine the Viela anchored, and the 
captain gave the order to lower the long-boat. A cask was put in 
it, and the second mate. Jack, and Mark Tillman were sent ashore 
to look for water. I had a word with Mark before he started. 
It was agreed between us that he was to escape from the oth- 
ers and hide until I came. I knew that tho captain did not 
mean to set sail until morning, and I determined to slip over- 
board and swim ashore in the niglit. I watched the boat start 
off with a wildly beating heart. A heavy surf was rolling, and 
it was not easy to land ; so, when near the beach, they got the 
boat broadside on to the sea. Thei'e the water beat over her 
sides upon the men until, a heavy swell coming, the mate, by a 
dexterous turn of the rudder, headed her for tho shore and rode 
in on top of the surf, landing high up on tho beach, It was quite 
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dark before we heard the returning boat. I waa feverish with 
excitement, and stood by eagerly hstening. 

" ' The boy Mark is lost,' the mate said to the captain. 

" ' What do yoa mean ? asked the captain, harshly. 

" ' He started ofE with others to find water, and never tnrned 
up again. We waited for him an hour, and yelled ourselves 
hoai'se.' 

"The captain was very angry with all concerned for letting 
the boy get out of sight. Jack said that he thought the boy 
had fallen to the bottom of a ravine. The captain swore sav- 
agely, and threatened to put the men in irons ; he even went 
so far as to say that he believed some of the infernal scoundrels 
had billed the boy, and come to him with that fool-yarn about 
tumbling down a ravine. I heard no more. This was my 
chance. While swearing and blowing about the boy's loss, and 
while the men were getting the water-casks on deck, I qnietly 
slipped down the ship's side into the water and struck out for 
shore. It was not a great distance off, and I made it without 
trouble. The moon came up soon after, and shed a bright 
light on the solitary scene. How to find Mark was the next 
question. As soon as I thought it safe, I set np such a series 
of yells and whoops as that island had never before heard. 
Much to my delight, Mark's answering .yell soon came. We 
were glad enough to get together. We fell asleep, with a glo- 
rious feeling of freedom. No man can know what that feeling 
is, unless he has first been subjected to the painful and shame- 
ful tyranny of a master. When wc awoke it was broad day- 
light. The scenery was enchanting, the air soft and balmy. 
Verdure and flowers were all around us. Birds sang and twitr 
tered in the boughs and circled overhead. The sky was bine 
and cloudless. All this was nice, but it was not long before we 
discovered that we could not live on beautiful scenery. We 
set about exploring the woods for wild fruits and nuts. We 
found a tree bearing large green halls resembling our mock- 
orange. Mark climbed the tree and threw down half a dozen 
of the balls, but we made no use of them. The skin had an un- 
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pleasant, acrid taste. This was the bread-tree frait, of which I 
had often heard, Imt of \vbich I knew nothing by experience. 
Had we cut through the green rind and known how to prepare 
the fruit inside, we would have had a nourishing meal. On fur- 
ther search we came across a banana-tree. This satisfied our 
hunger. We spent several days exploring before we saw any 
S!"n of human habitation. All the time, we subsisted on ba- 
nanas and cocoanuts. At length, from the top of a hill, we 
saw a cleared space some ten or fifteen miles down the coast. 
We made our way towards this space. On reaching it, we saw 
a cluster of small white cabins, A dark, rather piratical-look- 
ing man stood in the door of one of the cabins. He stared at 
us as we approached. 

" ' We are lost ; we arc unfortunate sailors,' we said. ' Can 
you give us something to cat — give us work and shelter!' 

"The dark-skinned man stared all the harder at this address, 
I repeated my request. The man called, in an unknown tongue, 
to some one inside of the cabin. Another dark-skinned fellow, 
with a black beard and a red liandkerchief around his head, 
came to the door. Then both men stared, and jabbered in the 
unknown tongue, which we afterwards knew was Portuguese. 
Presently the second man, motioning us to follow him, led the 
way to the last cabin in the row. Before this cabin stood a 
white man, talking to another white man sitting on a horse. 
The piratical-looiing fellow who had piloted us jabbered some- 
thing to the white man, who turned and eyed us keenly. I 
tried my English on them, and was delighted to be answered 
in my mother-tongue. 

" ' Where are you from f asked the white man on the horse. 

" ' We are Americans, from San Francisco.' 

"'What do yon want!' 

" ' We want work ; anything to earn our bread.' 

" ' You can work in the field ; we have nothing else,' 

" We accepted ; there was no alternative. For weeks and 
weeks wo worked, side by side, with Chinamen and Portuguese. 
Our 'home' consisted of two bunks in a small hut already 
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occupied by five Poitugnese. The hard life was wearing even 
on mc, strong man that I was ; for poor Marlt it meant death. 
One morning, when he attempted to get up, he found his baclt 
stiff and aching. He could not stand. 

'"It's no use,' he murraured, 'I'm dono for. I'il never 
stand it.' 

" This was crnel. I could not bear the thought of losing the 
poor boy. I thought that if I could only get the manager to 
make him a ' luna ' be might stand the fierce heat. A luna on 
a sugar plantatioQ has a room to himself ; he has a horse, and 
his work consists in seeing that the gangs of Chinese and Port- 
uguese under him obey orders. Wearing a striped 'jumper' 
and a broad-brimmed bat, the iuna rides about the field, di- 
recting the men by signs. A luna seldom understands the 
langu^e of the field laborers. In the old time, in Virginia, I 
would have thouglit a luna's work hard ; now I thought that if 
I could only get promoted to a lunaship, our lives and happi- 
ness would bo assured. We would have a cabin to ourselves on 
the beach, with the surf breaking at our very door ; we would 
have better food and more leisure. I determined to see the 
proprietor ; in the worst event he could only refuse, and there 
was a chance that something might be gained. Colonel 
Thornton's residence was several miles from the sugar-mills. 
The road thither was beautiful. The tall ferns almost met 
overhead, forming a living tunnel of green, tlirough which I 
caught now and then glimpses of the sea and of the white surf 
breaking on the rocks at the base of the cliff. Walking through 
the grove surrounding the owner's house, as I came up to it 
I saw a gentleman reclining on a cane couch on the veranda, 
smoking a cigar. A lady was sitting near liim before a small 
easel, apparently at work on a picture. The lady was the firat 
to see me, and I declare, as she bent her eyes upon me I felt 
hot flames run all over me. I felt a burning shame at being 
seen by so beautiful a creature in such a state as I then was, 
wearing the common field-hand's striped Jumper, my hair long 
and unkempt and hanging over my shouldcre for the wind to 
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blow about; ray skin burned black as a negro's, while she was 
fair as an angel, with golden hair. "While I stood struck dnmb, 
hat in hand, she spoke. 

" ' Father,' she said, softly, ' here's one of the Portuguese.' 

"The father looked at me lazily. I had picked up a smat- 
tering of Portngnese, and held it a happy thought to pass as 
one, so I said, 

"'Bons dias, senhor' (Good- morning, sir). 

" ' Oh, father,' eiied the angel, in an excited whisper, ' he 
looks exactly like a corsaii~a dreadful, wicked, handsome 
corsair. I want to sketch him, papa. Make him stand still 

pi»....; 

" ' Sketch away, pet,' said the amiable papa ; * can you do it 
while I talk to him ?' 

" ' Oh yes ; talking won't matter, only make him stand still.' 

" I stood stone-still ; the fact was, I couldn't move. I was 
rooted to the spot in a dazed state of mind, while hei' lovely 
eyes glanced first at me, then at the paper, as Iier white fingers 
flew about with the pencih I tried to mnster up the few words 
of Portngnese I had learned, so as to say what I had come to 
say ; but somehow they fled. I could recall but two or tliree, 
and those I repeated over and over, 

"'Sim, senhor — sira, senhor; Muito seu criado ' (Yes, sir- 
yes, sir ; your most bumble servant). 

"'NSo tenha vm m6do! Que qner?' (Well, well, don't be 
afraid ! What do you want ?) said the colonel, impatiently, 

" ' Sim, senhor — sim, senhor.' 

" ' Jnst keep him still, papa; don't let him go. It'll be too 
lovely for anything. I'll hang it in the seminary library.' 

'"Que quer? Que tem Vm!' (What do yoa want, my 
man? what is the matter with you?) said the colonel, in just 
about as bad Portuguese as mine. However, bad as it was, it 
had the effect of bringing mo to my senses. I told the colonel 
iu the words which I succeeded in mustering how poor Mark had 
fainted in the field, and how it would kill him if he were not 
given easier work. The colonel said that he would see about it; 
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to send tlio boy to him. I tamed to go ; the girl entreated lier 
father to make me stay. 

" ' Stand still, my man,' he ordered, just as if I were a slave, 
though not unkindly, I stood still until she said I might go. 
The colonel took a silver dollar from his pocket and threw it 
at me. It fell at my feet, but I did not pick it up, and heard 
Jicr say as I walked off, 

" ' Oh, papa, he would not have the money ; he's too proud.' 

" ' Pooh ! such as ho aren't proud that way,' laughed the 
colonel. 

" Mark went up to see the colonel, and was given some work 
about the house. Two weeks from that he brought me a mes- 
sage from Colonel Thornton that I was wanted at the house. 
1 went. The colonel was in his office. 

" ' Mark tells me that you are an American V 

"'lam.' 

" ' A Virginian V 

" ' Yes.' 

"' Your name is B V 

" ' It is.' 

" ' I knew a lawyer of that name in Virginia. He fouglit by 
my side in the Confederate army, and fell in one of the battles 
before Richmond. Was he a relation of yours V 

" * My father was a lawyer, and was mortally wounded before 
Richmond, and was buried in the trenches.' 

" ' He was my friend and eoraradc. Why did you affect to 
be a Portuguese when here last V 

" ' Was I fit to appear as a gentleman before a lady f 

" After that, fortune smiled on me. When the colonel 
learned that I bad studied law, he used his influence with a 
lawyer in Honolulu to take me into bis office, I began to make 
my way in the world, and two years afterwards, when I visited 
the island of Kaola, I was properly jntrodnced to Miss Thorn- 
ton, just returned from Mills Seminary in California. She la 
now my wife, and the corsair sketch hangs in our library, in- 
stead of ill the library of the Caiifortiia seminary," 
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A TEOPICAL TSIP, 

'8 OF THE VOYAGE.— A BTJKIAL AT SEA.— THE E 
WHO WAS "A BIT PCT ABOrT,"AND THE TALL MISSIOHART.— CU- 
KlOrS 6CENE OFF THE 8AMOAN ISLANDS.— LABOR ON THE SASD- 
■WICH ISLABDS.— EFFECTe OF THE CONTRACT SYSTEM. — ILLU8TK4- 
TION OE GEORGE'S I^KD THEORY.— LIFE AND LABOU OH StlGAB 
PLAHTATIONS, 

In pursuing the investigation into the treatment and condi- 
tion of sailors, I Tesolved to take a voyage, and by personal 
observation corroborate or disprove, as the case might be, the 
testimony given before the Commission. The publicity attend- 
ing the inqniries of the Commission had made me too well 
known among captains and ship-men to hope to escape obser- 
vation on any vessel sailing direct from Sac Francisco ; accord- 
ingly, I decided to go to some other port and take passage on 
a sailing-vessel with a captain who would not be likely to know 
ray name and mission. I elected to make the start from some 
Sandwich Island port and so one afternoon I boarded the Aus- 
tralian st n f H a Inlu 

The A t al t that If m San Francisco are 

bnilt esp ally f th p ng They afford even 

more ci f t than th fl at pi between New York 
andLiv p 1 Th J/" ; h h es the equator twelve 

times a jear, is provided with large port-holes and one long, 
nnbroken promenade, extending from stem to stern. To run 
this three-thousand-ton vessel from San Francisco to Sydney 
and return, a distance of 15,000 miles, costs $50,000. When 
the distance run per day does not exceed 325 miles, fifty tons of 
coal are consumed in twenty-fonr hours. By burning seventy 
tons, the Mariposa can make 393 miles a day. As coal in San 
Francisco costs $13 a ton, the estra cost of running full speed 
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would amount to $340 a day, or about $13,000 for the round 
trip. Tlie Atlantic stearoefs make faster time, and burn more 
coal, A 6000-ton Cunarder makes. 450 miles, and consumes 
S50 tons of coal a day. The captain of one of tbese big steam- 
ers is paid $300 and more a month. The stokers, who do the 
hardest work done on sea or land, get $40 a month. These 
poor men are in the bottom of the ship, where never a breath 
of fresh air can penetrate, and where the heat, especially in 
passing throngh the tropics, is intense. Not long ago a stoker 
was overcome by -the beat, and fell dead while in the act of 
wheeling coal to the furnaces. 

On my " tramp trip," when at sea, I usually travelled third 
class. It was then my belief that the cabin could not be so in- 
teresting as the steerage. I have learned, however, that the 
tramp traveller does not have all the sights to himself. 

There were many interesting people in tlie saloon of the 
Mariposa. As we were leaving the San Francisco wharf, a 
young man leaned over the railing and waved bis handkerchief 
excitedly. 

"Don't you feel a bit put about?" lie said, seeing that I was 
watching him. 
" No, not at all." 

" What ! are you glad to be leaving your friends 1" 
" No, but I came aboard of my own free-will. Didn't you 
do the same?" 

"Oh yes; still, I can't help feeling a bit put about, you 
know ;" and he waved his handkerchief again as the tears came 
into his big, weak, blue eyes. He explained afterwards that it 
was the first time that he had ever left home, and so, of coarse, 
he could not help feeling " a bit pnt about." We lay at anchor 
in the Golden Gate twelve hours waiting for the English mails, 
then set forth at night with the electric lights on San Francis- 
co's steep bills beaming us a bright good-by. The second day 
out, the violent lurching of the vessel threw an old lady against 
the sti!ps and killed her. I told the young man of this, but 
he did not seem at all " put about." 
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'■ Oil, she was a steerage passenger, wasn't she !" 
It made all the difference in tlie world to hira when I said no, 
that she was in the cabin. He took great interest in the ease 
from that moment, and was promptly on hand at the funeral. 
A missionary read services for the dead as the body lay wrapped 
in a blue shroud. A cannon-ball was tied to the feet, and the 
corpse was ready to he plunged into the boundless Pacific. It 
was a sad ceremony to all of us ; to the son, who was obliged 
to stand there and sec his mother cast into the ocean, it was 
heart-rending. Twenty years before, he lost his father at sea. 
The mother had expressed a wish to follow her husband, and 
the son ever after had a dread of the ocean. He tried to per- 
suade his mother not to take the voyage, but in vain. The old 
lady, as she mounted the Mariposa's gangway, said that she be- 
lieved she was going to follow her hnsband. She did on the 
next day. 

The tall missionary who read the services had a son twelve 
years old who told most interesting stories of life among sav- 

" Your boy has a great future ahead of him," I said to the 
missionary. " Ho will be the Dickons of the Pacific !" 

I imagined this a compliment, but the missionary looked at 
me as solemnly and reproachfully as though I had said that his 
son would become a thief. 

" I have a higher ambition for Hiram," ho said, solemnly. " It 
is my hope that he may become a missionary to the heathen." 

After that I observed that Hiram was not allowed to asso- 
ciate with a person who not only read Dickens, but prophesied 
for him the same ungodly career. This good man had been 
all his life in remote and savage parts of the world. His read- 
ing while on the voyage was of other missionaries, their lives 
and deeds. His mind was in a rut, in a groove that shut out 
from his sight the good done by such great and humane writ- 
ers as Charles Dickens.* 



* Some montlis after my retui-n to Amcrii;a, I learned that my thought- 
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While sitting in my state-room one day playing my flute, a 
stout, pauncliy man entered, and taking oil his hat, made a pro- 
found bow. 

"Kenneti sie mioh?" (Do you know me?) he said. 

" No, sir, I do not." 

" Was 1 sie kennen mich nicht ?" (What ! you do not know 
me !) " I am *5utberg, the composer." He threw back his 
head, folded his arms, and gazed at me with a look that seemed 
to say, "Behold and admire!" "Come, you know my mnsic," 
he went on ; " listen to this." Whereupon lie began humming 
a tune, and marking time with wonderful flomishes of his 
arms, "All, I see you know tliat. That is ray last composi- 
sition. I composed that in Mailand." 

When I said that I had never heard his Mailand composition 
before, he left me in disgust, and never wasted another word on 
me during the rest of the voyage. 

My cabin-mate, a Scotch parson thirty-five years old, was as 
unsophisticated as a boy. The inclination to " bamboozle " 
verdant travellers is often irresistible. At night, as we lay in 
our banks, the Scotch parson innocently swallowed any marvel- 
lous stories I told about America, and at the climas would 
stick Lis semi-bald head through the curtains and peer up at 
me in the bonk above with such childish confidence that I 

less compliment to tlie missionary's son liad borne unfortunate fruit His 
parents one mornins found, instead of their son, a note telling them that 
thej were not to irorry about liim.that "he had left on the ship for Liv- 
erpool, where he intended to follow the profession of newsboy, and after- 
wards of journalist." " You will not find it difficult," wrote my inform- 
ant, rather reproachfully, " to follow the various steps in this little fellow's 
move; how the young man, longing for the literary profession, and re- 
membering the Bublime dignity with which his father repelled your at- 
tempted compliment in predicting for his son as brilliant a future as Dick- 
ens, saw his path beset with difficulties, and concluded to break away from 
the paternal roof and restraint, and make the venture for himself; Hiram 
thought that, to reach the position at twenty-four which you enjoy, he 
could not begin loo early; hence this move that has caused his parents 
such trouble and grief." 
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" Ho it that J jii saj uuthiti^ ? Is it possible that you 

like long waits and cold food ?" 

" I will lell yon," replied the gentleman. " Three weeks ago 
I was on the Germama, from Liverpool. There was one weak- 
headed youth on the ship. He did his best, but tliat was very 
bad. All of the passengers were continually scolding him. 
One morning he came to my berth before I was up, and said, 
' You ordered a bath at seven o'clock V ' I did.' ' Well, sir, 
I am sorry, I am very sorry, but it isn't ready.' ' Why, what 
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is the matter?' 'Another gent is taking a bath,' he answered. 
I told bini not to mind, and he went away. A few minutes 
afterwards I heard him going through the same story with the 
occnpant of the next state-room. By this time he was crying. 
The man in the next room was a little cross. * Get away with 
your whining,' I heard him say. The weak-headed waiter left 
the I'oom, went to the side of the ship, and hegan climbing up 
the rigging. I looked out at him from my window, and won- 
dered what he meant to do. Before any one had tlie slightest 
idea of his purpose, he reached the top, and, with a ery, leaped 
into the ocean. The boats were lowered. With onr glasses 
we could see his head bobbing about, but the sailors in the 
small boat conld not see him, although only a few yards away, 
so heavy was the swell that it hid him from their view. They 
rowed all around him, and might ha\ e '-aved him a dozen times 
conld they have seen him I shall never forget the poor fel- 
low's agonized look as he saw the men in the boat rowing 
around, and at last away from him, and realized that he was lost. 
I would rather put up with temporal} inconvenience than grum- 
ble, and possibly cause another simpleton to drown himself." 

After this there was less grumbling at our tyro waiter. 

One of the Mariposa's passengers, a London gnano-mer- 
chant, spends his life in sailing about the Pacific Ocean looking 
for guano islands. One night he favored us with a story of 
his wandering's 
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ing them into their canoes. At the first peep of tlie sun tlio 
worms disappear ; the nest day, at precisely the same Lout, 
they swarm on the I'cef again ; then they return to tlie unknown 
regions whenee they come, not to reappeai- for a whole year. 
The Samoans eat the palolo, and declare tliat they are as good 
as any fish. I did not try thein. They looked too much like 
long worms." 

Of my cruise on a sailing-vessel fcom Honolulu little need 
be said. While I witnessed no instances of particular cruelty . 
or mistreatment, yet observation and frequent talks with sail- 
el's both went to pvove the general truth of the testimony given 
before the Commission, a part of which the reader has seen in 
a preceding chapter. Upon my return to Honolulu, I made 
a tour of the Sandwich Islands. This trip afforded me a view 
of labor under conditions entirely new to me. 

The rapid decline of the native Hawaiian race has made the 
labor question on the Sandwich Islands particularly pressing. 
Once there were half a million natives; now there are less than 
fifty thousand. After a preamble reciting the decrease of 
population and the scarcity of hbor, the Ooieinment i-sned a 
decree forbidding natives from ciin^iatmg " to California or 
other foreign lands, unless by some urgent necessity whii-h 
must be shown to the Gi^einoi " Females Imng on other 
islands are not even allowed to visit Honolulu without a pas«, 
which is issued only upon "ahowing leasonable cause for the 
desire to proceed to Oahn, together with the cinse ind proba 
ble duration of such visit" Any female Imn^ on another 
island and found on the island of Oihu without a permit is 
liable to a fine of twenty-fiie dollars 

In 1852 the experiment of impoiting labor wis tiled foi the 
first time. Chinese coohes weie engaged for five years, at 
$i a month, in addition to pissage, food, and clothing Since 
that time the rate has ruen to $16 i month The Govein 
ment undertakes to provide planters w ith labor. A planter goes 
to the Minister of the Interior and says that he wants so many 
field laborers. The Minister imports from China or Japan, or 
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some of the Soutb Pacific islands the desired number of handi 
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gawa, further pioiidta that fifteen pei ,o t. f th lb 
wages must be paid to tlie Japanese consul, by bim to be 
placed in the Imperial Treasury at Tokio, where it is kept at 
five per cent, interest, and returned to the laborer at the expira- 
tion of his three years' contract. 

The sugar-planter pays the Hawaiian Government $30 on 
the arrival of each laborer; in thirty days an additional $25 
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ter a pound, and never more than two cents and a half. Tlie 
average cost may be put at two cents. One natiye eats a 
"pai-ai" (bundle) of forty ponnds in seven days. He eats, be- 
sides, fish, pork, goat's-meat, and other food, costing in ail 
about a dollai-. Not much bread is consumed, poi acting as a 
substitute. Neither tea nor coffee is used, as a rule, though 
the natives ai-e fond of both, and will work two or three bours 
extra for a cup of tea or coffee. In some districts, as in the 
Puna, on the island of Hawaii, the cost of living is practically 
nothing. Bread-fruit, bananas, cocoanuts, and sweet-potatoes 
grow wild. The native dives in the water, catches his fish, 
then goes into the woods and gathers his bread-fruit and veg- 
etables. Nature supplies everything. Onoe a year the tax-col- 
lector comes around for the school and road tax, amounting to $5. 
A week's work loading a vessel pays that, whereupon the Kanaka 
retires to the woods again to enjoy his otium cum dignitate. 

Compare their condition with that of the miserable peasantry 
of Europe, wlio, though living under the most advanced forms 
of civilization, yet are not as well provided with creature-com- 
forts as the meanest inhabitant of Hawaii. In the Canipagna 
around Rome shepherds work for seven cents a day. On this 
pittance they barely exist. They work hard, and receive a lit- 
tle bread and oil, and a hovel in which to rest the few hours 
when not at work. The Hawaiian does not toil, neither does he 
spin, yet he lives on a diet which an epicure might envy. These 
conditions, however, are changing. Fifty years ago mission- 
aries came to Hilo, hung a bell in a bread-fruit tree, and gath- 
ered the natives around to worship. Since that time they have 
been undergoing a gradual process of civilization. The first 
missionaries, in 1820, had a hard time. It took six montlis to 
come around the Horn, and, once on the island, it was perhaps 
years before they would hoar from the world. The mail was 
sent in whaling- vessels from New Bedford. The whalers went 
on their voyages in the north seas before touching at the Sand- 
wich Islands. A missionary of that time, writing boine, said, 
" There are two beds in a room twenty feet square to acconimo- 
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date thirteen people. Yesterday the natives hrought us thirty 
hats, one hundred tapas (a kind o( cloth made hy pounding to 
pieces the bark of a tree), one hundred coooanuts, and a quan- 
tity of calabashes. This is our snpply of furniture. TliVi house 
is of grass, and a sharp rain may wash the whole away any mo- 
ment." (The rainfall in Hilo is 144 inches a year.) 

Circumstances have changed since that day ; now it is not 
the missionary, hat the native, who has the hard time. He is 
being civilized into poverty. Why is tliis? Why does the 
sum of creatm-e-comforts decrease just in proportion as the 
sum of civilization increases? Certainly the answer to this, at 
any rate as far as the Sandwich Islands are concerned, is to be 
found in Mr. George's "Progress and Povoi'ty." I doubt if 
there is any other country on the globe that affords so striking 
an instance of the effects of private appropriations of land. 
Within the memory of men still living, the Sandwich Islands 
had no civilized government; the land was prac'.'.cally free to 
all the people. Then, with a population of four hundred thou- 
sand, every one had at least a sufficiency. Now, with a popu- 
lation of only forty thousand, but with the civilized method of 
land appropriation, want and poverty are beginning to be felt. 
As late as twenty years ago there was no land appropriated by 
speculators on the island of Maui; then came a stranger from 
a foreign land, who, by means with which I am not acquainted, 
succeeded in appropriating twenty-eight thousand acres to his 
own use and profit. Necessarily, the opportunities of the na- 
tives were restricted by this appropriation. Henceforward, it is 
true, they could work in sugar mills and fields, but such woi'k 
would be for this stranger, not for themselves, and they would 
he obliged to accept a part of their production instead of the 
whole. Just in proportion as the island is appropriated by 
land-grabbers does the condition of the people become harder 
and more poverty-stricken, In Hawaii a nmch smaller propor- 
tion of the land has been appropriated, and in Hawaii we find 
the condition of the natives proportionately more prosperous 
than in Maui. 
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A ricli Portuguese in Ililo, Hawaii, lias built ten cottages of 
three rooma each, with a veranda, which lie rents for $6 a month. 
These cottages are occupied by Portuguese laborers, who earn 
- $1 a day loading and nnloadicg vessels. In Honolulu the 
same cottage would cost $10 a montJi. Good beef costs in 
Honolulu 10 to 12 cents a pound; flour, $6 to $7 a barrel. 
Everything, even sugar, comes from California-a great change 
sinoo 1848, when California imported from Honolulu all her 
food supplies, including grain for cattle and horses. The only 
article California now imports is raw sugar, and possibly she 
may soon cease to import that as Mr Spreckels's project for 
beet sugar cnltuicin Cilifornia seems likely to prove successful 

On the Mat po>,a I became acquainted with a wealthy Maui 
sugar plantei an ] lecepted his mutation fo visit his plants 
tions The purser cilled us at tno o clock m the morning 
Histily diessing we shd down the rope into the small boat 
which four strong oaismen pulled foi the ^hore Ihe moon 
shone biighflj aheid of u= rose the majestic enter of old 
Haleakala the largest volcano in the world ten thousand feet 
above tl e sea ind with a criter tliiity miles m eircumftionco 
On a spur of the huge mrantain lested a biiglit light the 
luoinin^star It =eLmcd to rise up gradnallj into '■pace A 
coial reef tlmost enclostd the biy Ihe daik kanakas rowed 
for the narrow channel, and entered it with the foaming break 
ers d-whina; against the reef— so near us on either side that the 
spray of the waies fell on us like heavy ram Mr Cornwell 
tho sugar planter whom I was at.corapan j ing home on a iisit 
had been abient two months He was recencd with an almost 
rnal i>eleome His cairnge was wiiting on the beach we 
jumped in and were ■^wn spinning abng enjoying the cool 
night air and the superb beautj of the sea nnd the mountains 
bathed with siliery moonlight. Passing a cinmp of white cab- 
ins, a turn in the road revealed a strange scene— a low, spacious 
house, with broad verandas, lighted np with festoons of colored 
lanterns; a grove of richest tropical shrubbery, also hung with 
Chinese lanterns; and around a bonfire a dozen dusky men. 
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with musical instramenta in theii- hands. Our carnage whirled 
up. Bomb ! went a amall cannon, rockets darted up into the sky ; 
the dusky men put their instrQuients to their lips, and the weird 
sounds of the Hawaiian national hymn greeted our ears. These 
men had sat up tliree nights, expecting their master. His 
coming was made a jubilee. They sang and played until five 
o'clock, when the first streaks of the morning sun appeared 
over Haleakala'a lofty crest, and they retired to their cahms, 
laid aside their instruments, and prepared for their day's work. 
The regard which tbese simple laborers seemed to bear for their 
employer reminded me of the stories of Louisiana plantation 
homes of ante bellum days. They crowded around and pressed 
his hand, and beamed all over when he spoke to them and 
showed an interest in their welfare by kindly questions and 
smiles. 

The Khedive of Egypt has a plantation that yields five 
thousand tons of sugar a year — a big plantation, yet small 
compared with that of Glaus Sprcckels, which in one exception- 
ally good year yielded fourteen thousand tons, and which yields, 
on the average, from six to eight thousand tons. 

How many who drop a lump of sugar into their cofEee or 

tea in the morning know anything of the strange life, the 

strange world, that produces that lump ! To the million or 

N Y kers who rush along Broadway, New York is the 

Id ) t the little lump of sugar they eat in the morning 

ra f n another world, and, could it speak, would tell an 

t t n tory. 

I g a vast tract of twenty-eight thousand acres between 
ttt n t ns — the one mountain covered with greenest vord- 
u th ther a dead volcano, bleak, bare, and desolate. From 
p n these mountains water is conducted forty miles to 

tl e n fi ids, converting into blooming plantations what a 
f w \ 'o were arid wastes. Forty miles of railroad track 

t a th'' fields, and four locomotives, with long trains o£ 

a t an port the cane to the mills. In addition to the regu- 
i 1 n f railroad, sections of portable track are thrown in 
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difEerent directions as needed. A gang of Chinamen can quick- 
ly throw a mile or two of this track in any desired direction, 
thus enabling the cane to be brought by rail from even the 
more remote parts of the plantation. On the southern islands 
of the group, where water is more abundint, the cane is floated 
to the mills in flumes. These methods of trinspoitation sa^o 




at least three or four dollars a ton over the old way of hau)ing 
by ox-teams. "When a car-load of sugar reaches the mill, it Is 
unloaded directly into the roller-machines. They grind the cane, 
expressing 65 per cent, into juice. A second set of powerful 
rollers take the partially denuded cane, and express an addi- 
tional 12 per cent., making a total of 77 per cent. The actual 
per cent, of juice contained in the cane is 88 ; but all over 77 
per cent., or at most 78 per cent., is lost, the most powerful 
rollers being unable to squeeze the cane perfectly dry. Nine- 
teen per cent, of the 77 per cent, of juice is sugar; thus, 1000 
poQnds of cane yields 770 pounds of juice, which in turn yields 
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147 pounds of sugar. In polarizing the crude into pure sugar, 
there is a further loss of about 3 per cent., so that the 1000 
pounds of cane finally yields 143 pounds of pure sugar. This 
is packed into sacks and loaded into sailing-vessels that lie at 
anchor half a mile from the mills, ready to sail for San Fran- 
cisco, 

The Spreckels plantation is a world within itself. Almost 
every sort of labor is required to conduct its muUiplieity of 
affairs. Civil engineers are needed to construct railroads and 
build bridges ; carpenters to make houses ; wheelwrights, ma- 
chinists, sugar-boilers, and a dozen other kinds of mechanics, to 
ply tbeir various trades. Of all the laborers, the most peculiar 
were those I saw from a locomotive as I was gayly riding 
through the fields. They were galloping up and down in 
one of the ditches that bring water from the mountains. The 
women had their gowns tucked up, and were riding astride like 
the men. One had a tin can in her hand, from which she was 
feeding a puppy as she galloped a! ong, splashing the watertight 
and left. These Kanakas were Laving a jolly time, doing noth- 
ing but riding about, and earning therefor a dollar a day. They 
are employed to ride in the irrigating canals, in order to knead, 
as it were, the bottom of the ditch, and prevent the water from 
leaking away. Of the fourteen hundred men on the plantation, 
only one hundred are Caucasians, employed as lunas (foremen), 
mechanics, and sugar-boilers ; the rest arc J.ipanese, Chinese, 
and natives The head engineer of the steim ploughs receives 
$176 per month, tog ther with boaid and i pleasant cottage 
Each ot hi-, two assistants rc(,enes$135 per month and boaid 
The steam ploughs the whcolo of which have tires three feet 
wide, go bowhngoser thegiound in a most astonishing m inner 
They weigh twentj tons and go thiou^h the fields in pairs 
four hundred jards apart On each plough is a leiohtng 
dium, aiound which is coiled four hundred yards of wue 
crble The ploughing machine is driwn from one engine to 
the other bj means of the ciI-Ips Five furrows aie made 
then the en^mcs inovt, foiwaid a littk thi. fivi. ploughs aie 
ll*- 



drawn back again, making five more furrows. In one day two 
of these engines can plough twelve acres of the hardest land. 

All white labor on plantations receives board and lodging;, in 
addition to a salary. Carpenters, for flume-bnilding, get $60 
per month ; head-carpenters get $120, In the mills, sugar-boil- 
ers are paid from $60 to $125 per month. The Chinese and 
Japanese, who actually produce the sugar, who plant the cane 
and gather it, who place it on the cars and bring it to the mills 
ready for the skilled labor to transform it into the sugar as we 
tnow it — these men do the hardest work, and receive the least 
pay. They earn $19 per month, and fuel estimated at two cents 
a day. The sleeping quarters of the Asiatics consist of the 
usual straw matting, spread on hard boards, arranged in bunks, 
about a dozen men sleeping in a room twelve feet square. Ex- 
cepting this tendency to herd together, tliey appear cleanly in 
their habits. In riding about, I noticed numbers of Chinamen 
standing naked in the field, bathing in water obtained from a 
neighboring canal. The Japanese have no confidence in Euro- 
pean doctors, and will not go to a plantation that does not 
provide a medical man of their own kind. The Japanese M.D. 
at Mr. Spi'eckels's is paid a salary of $100 per month. The 
foremen, or lunas, as they are called in Hawaii, live in cabins 
near the camps of the men whom they oversee. Each cabin con- 
sists of two rooms, one luna to a room. When a luna marries 
he is allowed an entire cabin, and $25 a month extra in lieu of 
board. The food fumi.ihed is better than might be expected. 
At a quarter to six, breakfast — of oatmeal, cofEcc, bread, and 
beefsteak — is served. At twelve o'elock, dinner of soup, roast 
potatoes, pie or pudding. Supper, at half -past five, usually 
consists of tea, bread, butter, and cold meat left over from din- 
ner. Mr. Spreckels remarked that his men were more fastidi- 
ous than he. They once refused to eat unrefined molasses, 
which he had been obliged to eat for two years when at school. 
The native Hawaiians are tremendous eaters. After disposing 
of a large calabash of poi, they come in and eat a white man's 
dinner with as much relish as though they had been fasting for 
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days. They spend little for clothing — 75 cents for a blouse, 
$1.50 for a pair of breeches, and perhaps |a for shoes to wear 
on Sunday. 

Mr. John D. Spreckels, the manager of fjis father's vast in- 
i, has much ability, and has come 
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let $300,000 worth of cane go to waste, so'tbey made the most 
exorbitant demands. Mr. Spreckels was equal to the emer- 
gency. He harangued them, and while talking his managers 
were busy execnting his orders to lock up all the provision 
supplies. "When this was done, Mr. Spreckels concluded his 
speech by offering the men the alternatives of going to work on 
the old terms or of leaving that day. The men now learned that 
if they had Mr. Spreckels, he also had them. Fourteen hun- 
dred people could not find provisions on a lonely island as easily 
as they might in New York. The Innas were well armed, and 
there was no chance of storming the storehouses. When din- 
ner-time came around, the situation impressed itself on the 
hands, and they went back to work. 

One morning, after an hour's delicious swim in the cool surf, 
I rode a few miles down the beach from the Spreckels planta- 
tion, to visit some native grass houses. One house that I vis- 
ited was not quite six feet high. I was obliged to stoop when 
in it. The floor consisted of straw matting spread on the bare 
earth. A coarse grass hammock swung from the low ceiling. 
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Under the hammock was a mattress. Cocoanats, gourds, and 
ragged clothing lay scattered about. The gourds were filled 
with poi. 

"Do you eat this?" I said, pointing to the pasty compound. 

The Kanaka did not understand. He pointed to his ear, and 
looked solemn. I rarely saw a Kanaka who was not solemn. 
I answered him by signs. Taking him by the arm, I led him 
to a calabash of poi, and putting my finger to my mouth, 
went through the motion of eating. He comprehended, and 
solemnly stuck his finger into the poi, then thrust the poi-cov- 
ered finger into Lis mouth. All this he did with as much 
solemnity as though it were a funeral rite. I alighted at a 
coco an ut-g rove not far away, and beckoned to a boy who was 
lying on the grass to climb up tbo tree and gather some nuts. 
To my surprise, as the boy drew near, I recognized in him a 
fellow- passenger from the island of Tahiti. He was in the 
steerage of the ship with an old woman, and when I first saw 
him was dressed in a sliirt and breeches. At the cocoauut- 
grove he was attired simply and wholly in Nature's garb. He 
understood my signs, and with a bound started up the slim, 
smooth trunk of the cocoanut-tree, reaching the tuft of foliage 
fifty feet above the ground in almost the same time that a white 
boy would have gone fifty feet on the ground. The cocoanut, 
which was so soft that it had to be eaten with a spoon, was not 
as palatable to my taste as the stale cocoanuts in America. Per- 
haps this is because of my perverted taste. However that may 
be, certain it is that the nnt fresh from the tree seemed insipid — 
on the same principle, I suppose, that freali eggs taste insipid 
to Chinamen, who are accustomed to eggs ancieut and strong. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

wo VOLCANOES, 



Twelve of the longest houre I ever experienced — always 
excepting a night I was kept in an Italian jail at Poi'tici — were 
those pent n ascend ng the great volcano of Haleatala {House 
oE tl e Sun) My ga de, Hannali, and I set forth at three in 
the fte oon Ihe hrst two miles lay throngh fields of sugar- 
cane and ac oss st et hes of sandy desert. A fierce tropical 
un be t po wh le, to increase the unpleasantness of the 

s t t on the trade w nd blowing in from the sea swept diit 
a d sand nto our faces. Haunati was a fluent linguist. He 
had lea ned one wo 1 of English. That word he eould speak 
w th id n •ible fa I ty and distinctness, 

" How far is it to the cave !" I asked. 

Haunali waved his hand, looked solemn, and answered, 
" Spreckels." 

" Will we reach the cave before night!" 

" Spreckels," replied Haunali, waving his hand at the green 
fields. We met a rude ox-cart, in which were heaped a 
woman, a child, half a dozen dogs, and some chickens. 

"Are these people moving?" 

" Spreckels," returned Haunali, gravely. This innocent Da- 
tive had Spreckels on the brain. I learned afterwards that he 
had once worked for the noted sagar-king. The advantage of 
having an intelligent guide who gives information like Hau- 
nali cannot be over-estimated. The Hawaiian language is so 
largely composed of vowel sounds that I thought it possible 
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that Haunali might understand something of Italian, which 
also is a vowel languE^e, So I said, 

" Parlate Italiano ?" 

" Pavlat* Italiano," repeated Haunali, with excellent accent. 

"Si?" 

" Si." 

He was a perfect parrot. Everything that I said he repeated 
with solemn gravity. The next traveller who seenres the serv- 
ices of this intelligent guide will imagine that he was once a 
railroad car-porter. After creeping along through the sand, 
we at last came to a solid stretch. Sparring my horse, I cried, 
" All aboard !" and started off at a gallop. " All aboard !" 
shonted Hannali, and followed after. The expression caught 
his fancy, and every half-hour after that he cried out, " All 
aboard 1" and started ofE at a gallop. We reached the base of 
the volcano about dark, and after eating of the lunch which 
we had brought, we began the long and wearisome ascent. 
The conversation with Haunali was of too profound a nature 
to be kept up under such circumstances, so we climbed on in 
silence, clinging tightly to our horses as they scrambled over 
the rough stones and lava. The shadows grew darker and 
darker. As we ascended higher, the clouds thickened ; they 
seemed to rest on the side of the mountain in layere. We 
passed through a drenching mist ; then came a short period of 
dry cold, then another drenching mist. 

The cave, which we reached at midnight, is merely a small 
hole in the side of the blufE, protected overhead by a roof of 
lava — as though the molt«n mass, in its coarse down the mount- 
ain, had suddenly stopped short and froze in the air. Hau- 
nali gathered a meagre handful of brushwood, and we huddled 
up in our blankets and overcoats by a miserable little fire until 
it was time to start for the summit, still a thousand feet above 
us. At that height — nine thousand feet above the sea — the air 
is thin and cold; and I was glad when fonr o'clock in the 
morning came, when we set out for the summit. We were at 
least warm while walking, Two hours were consumed in mak- 
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ing that last one thousand feet; then we stood on tbe briDk of 
the largest enter in the world, 

" ilaleakala ' exthimed Haunali, and then laid himself flat 
on bis faue and went to sleep. A less intelligent guide might 
have begun an ai^ument on the tariff, or an untimely theolog- 
ical discussion, but Haunali did notliing so absurd ; he simply 
informed me ihit I was on Haleakala, lest I might fancy that 
it was Vesuvius or -Stna. Then he subsided, leaving me alone 
to survey the wonderful scene. 

The clouds were far below ; the moon shone clear and soft 
on the vast world of desolation which lay beneath it. Before 
ine was the brink of the huge crater, two thousand feet deep 
and thirty miles in circumference. In this dreadful pit a dozen 
cones loom np, with Hack mouths, whence once issued streams 
of lava and fire. Scientists predict a more violent state of action 
for this volcano. Whoever witnesses the fierce eruption when 
it comes will see a sight of unparalleled graiidenr. 

While I was gazing on the crater with the black cones and 
deep pits a rosy glow began to appear in the east, then 
a tip of Are. As this tip rose up, the round, red sun shed a 
fiery glow over the bottom of the crater, and over tbe sullen, 
burned-oat cones. Dariness kindled into light, and the whole 
of the vast pit to its deepest bottom was red and alive once 
more. When the sun was np in all his glory, volumes of clouds 
began to roll in from the sea, covering the cones and frozen 
lava-streams as with billows of snow. The clouds heaped them- 
selves up in white, rolling hills. At one moment it seemed as 
if I were standing on tbe brink of the Arctic Ocean ; at an- 
other, a rift in the clouds presented % view resembling a Swiss 
avalanche, with a wall of snow S.\ e tho isand feet high On this 
snowy mountain my six-foot bodj cast i gigantic shadow I 
raised my band ; tho band of the gigantic shadow stretched 
across the thii'ty miles of the ciater It is these marvellous 
cloud effects that make it wortb while chmbing Haleikala in 
the night. When tho sun is an h->ur h gh the douda dissolve, 
leaving nothing to be seen save the \allej and ocein on one 
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side, and the dead cones and c^ate^ on the other. From that 
height of ten thousand feet, the great plantation of Spreckels, 
with its long rows of cabins and stables, appeared to be a mere 

It was my inteation to descend into the crater, traverse the 
vast fields of frozen lava, and look down into the bottomless, 
once fieiy, depths of the cones; but an untoward accident com- 
pelled me to give np this idea. I told Haunali to bring the 

"Haieakala," was the gnide's pertinent reply. Then I point- 
ed to my month, and repeated my command by signs. Haunali 
nnderstood. He went off, returning in a few minutes, however, 
empty-handed as ho went. After much aign-talting, he made 
me understand that the lunch as lo t. I straightway felt 
twice as ravcnons as I had f It bcf e The Kanaka had set 
the basket on the edge of the p e p ce a strong wind blew it 
over, and our provision vere it that very moment scattered 
two thousand feet below u it th bottom of the crater. One 
cannot enjoy Lard climb ng o in en j ty stomach. Half-way 
down the mountain we came across some ohela berries. These 
berries are like the huckleberry in size and taste. Before mis- 
sionary days tbey were held sacred to the goddess Pele, and in 
those days no Kanaka dared to eat oholas without first throw- 
ing 3 quantity into the volcano as an offering to Pele. Hau- 
nali and I were too famished to think of poor Pele. We de- 
voured the berries eagerly, and found them delicious. 

Some years ago, a writer, remarking npon the hospitality of 
the Sandwich Islanders, said that visitors took advantage of it 
to such an extent that plantcre fled from their homes to avoid 
unwelcome strangers. Since then, most travellers, when they en- 
ter a planter's house, begin by saying that they hope " they will 
not cause their host to flee." I wish to caution people against 
making this remark. It has been so often made that only by 
an effort can the planter refrain from "ringing his chestnut- 
bell" when he hears it. When I reached Mr. Cornwell's house 
I found no reason to apologize. Although a perfect stranger, 
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I was received with open hospitality, and invited to remain un- 
til I had seen all the sights of the neighborhood. 

Nothing conld afEord a greater eontrast to the Haleakala trip 
than that made from Mr. Cornwell's plantation to the lao valley. 
Haleakala is huge, sublime, desolate. The mountains whieh pen 
in the lao valley tower thousands of feet almost perpendicularly ; 
but they are picturesque rather than grand, for the wonderful 
green that covers even the steepest cliffs softens and beautifies 
the effect. The walls of the gorge lift themselves on either 
side as you climb the table-land overlooking the valley — walls 
so green that the eye never tires of resting on them. One rock 
which stands alone, its green head two thousand feet up in the 
clouds, is called the Needle. The natives say that when the 
great Hawaiian chief Kamehameha invaded the island he drove 
the Mauian army upon this cliff, frotn which, rather than be 
made prisoners, they hurled themselves into the abyss below. 
A o-reat many bones were found at the base of the Needle, 
which the present king had removed to a cave farther up the 

While we were rechning on a bed of ferns, gazing up at 
the gi'eat gi'een walls, and at the silvery bands of water that 
trickled from the clouds down the sides of the cliffs, the servants 
were preparing our lunch. They first went on a foraging trip, 
returning with armfnls of flowers, gnavas, bananas, and other 
delicious fruit, that grew wild in the neighborhood. The flowers 
were converted into "leis" (wreaths), and before we sat down 
each one of the party was encircled with fragrant roses. Even 
the horses and dogs were ornamented in the same flowery 
fashion. We were all a gay-looking set, as we ate our lunch 
that day in the lao Valley by the side of a swift brook. The 
servants were South Sea Islanders. Ten years ago they were 
savages ; now, except for the great holes punched in their ears, 
they presented little to remind one of the savage. They are 
powerful -looking fellows, with a dark, copper - colored skin 
which shines like polished bronze. I asked one of them how 
he liked the Sandwich Islands. " Good," he replied. " In my 
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island, plenty to eat, but no work ; only climb cocoanut-trees. 
Here, plenty eat and plenty work." It is nnusual to hear of 
objections because of no work. While we were eating lunch 
it rained on top of the mountains. This swelled the numerous 
torrents, and made our descent difficult. The ladies from the 
plantations were compelled to mount the men's saddles, it be- 
ing dangerous, if not impossible, to cross on side-saddles. So 
heavy and rapid is the fall of rain in these parts, that one half- 
hour suffices to couYcrt a rivulet into a torrent. People have 
been known to be thus caught in the lao Valley, and unable to 
return for several days. 

The voyage from the island of Maui, or Oahn, to Hawaii is 
extremely rough, but the sea-sick traveller is relieved by fre- 
quent stoppages at island way-ports. You are violently sick for 
a few hours; then the steamer stops, and you at once go ashore 
and eat a lunch of the fruit ofEered by the natives ; then go on 
board and lose the aforesaid lunch, and become miserable again. 
The places where we landed seemed most forlorn. The people 
sat about on the rocky ground, or on straw mats in their grass 
houses, apparently witli nothing at all to do. Some naked men 
were swimming in the ocean catching fish, some were pounding 
poi. With these exceptions, I saw none who did not resem- 
ble Othello in the matter of their occupation being gone— that 
is, if they ever had an occupation to go. 

For some hours the Kirtau glided along on a smooth sea, 
near the base of perpendicular cliSs, that are a deep green, ex- 
cept where a silver thread of water trickles down here and 
there into the ocean. 0£E an opening in the huge wall the lit- 
tle steamer anchored, and landed those passengers bound for 
the volcano of Kilauea. To one accustomed to piers and still 
bays the landing of the volcano passengers will appear a sim- 
ple matter, but it is far from a simple matter to make a land- 
ing on the rocky coast of Hawaii. The surf dashes high on 
the rocks. It seems impossible to land. It would be impossi- 
ble for any one but a Sandwich Islander, Those amphibious 
beings, never daunted by heavy swells, pulled lustily towards 
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the shore. "When within twenty yards they turned their boat 
broadside to the sea. I thought they would be swamped ; but 
not so. Just as a huge wave came rolling towards us, our 
dusky boatman at the stern gave 3 twist to the steericg-oar 
and brought the boat sharp against the roll, and we were car- 
ried on the crest of the wave high and dry on the rocks. 

Fourteen miles, partly across lava-fields, partly through for- 
ests bewilderingly rank with tropical vegetation, brought us to 
the Volcano House, situated on the brink of the largest active 
volcano in the world. We descended int« a vast pit five hun- 
dred feet deep, traversed three miles of lava, descended several 
hundred feet into a second pit, and at last stood on the brink 
of a lake of fire, the veritable hell of the theologians. It was 
grand by day ; by night it was awful. The surface of the lake 
cools, forming a black scum. This grows until the greater part 
is covered; then there is a mighty upheaval. The black scum 
cracks, huge floes swim for a moment, then rise and plunge down 
into the seething mass, to be melted again. It is something 
similar to the breaking of the ice on the Mississippi, where 
huge blocks are thrown up, crackling gainst each other, and 
then are swallowed up under the water; only here the blocks 
are not toe, but congealed lava; and after grinding with horri- 
ble noise, the lava-blocks roll over, and are swallowed up with 
lend gnrgles, not in water, but in hissing, red-hot fluid, whether 
lava or iron, or sulphur such as Sheol b said to have, I do not 
know. 

At one end of the lake is a subten-anean passage, towards 
which the molten mass tends with considerable current. The 
waves dash against the sides with wild fury, in their eagerness 
to pass on to the awful depths below. The flames fly high m 
the air; the surf is one blaze of melted lava. At the same 
time, in various parts of the lake, as if impatient of restraint, 
angry and urgent to rush through the sabterranean passage, 
great waves of lava burst into the air, high fountains of fire, 
making, all in all, the most awful spectacle our earth has ever 
presented to man. 
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While we sat on the edge of the cliff looking down on the 
dreadful scene, there broke on our cars a sudden crash and 
roar, and we saw a frightful commotion in the boiling lake. 
About an acre of hardened lava on the opposite side of the 
crater had fallen in. We had walked over that lava not twenty 
minutes before. If that side cracked and tumbled in, why not 
the side we were on ? I felt mj hair jump up on end ; and the . 
way we scampered away from that Sheol was a sight to see. 

The return to the hotel across the miles of lava and up the 
steep sides of the crater was a journey of great fatigue. One 
of the party broke down, and the guide remained behind to 
assist him, while the rest of us pushed on. We were seven. 
With our long rubber ulsters, our lanterns and staves and pallid 
faces, we might have been mistaken for escaped devils from the 
bnrning lake. Some one discovered that we were off the trail. 
Each of us started off to find it again. It was not easily done. 
Seven lanterns went bobbing about; seven voices every few 
minutes cried out, " Here it is !" only to find out that they 
were mistaken. The situation was at once alarming and ridic- 
nlous. To see seven persons poking about with lanterns and 
staves was ridiculous ; it was alarming when we thought of the 
fact that any moment might find us on lava insufficiently cooled, 
th hhh mhtidd t h rrible snbtor- 
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not try to go it alone. We stuck close by the guide, and by 
midnight had surmounted the lofty walla of the crater, and 
were once more beneath the friendly roof of the Volcano House. 
The loneliest grave I ever saw was that of a tourist who died 
in the crater in 1871. He fell dead of heart disease jnst at 





the close of tlio fatiguing journey. He lies buried in the cratuv, 
with a low white cross to mart the place, only a short distance 
from the ever-rumbling firea of Kilauea. Ever-rumbling? That 
is a mistalre. On the 6th of March, 1 886, Mr. Maby, who keeps 
the Volcano Honse, saw no fire in the lake. Investigation 
showed that the lake had disappcarect. It did not reappear 
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until the first of the following June. With such unimportant 
exceptions, old Kiiauea's fires are everlasting. 

Since the erection of the Volcano House, twenty odd years 
ago, a register of visitors has been kept. I made an estimate 
tbat not above five thousand persons, excluding residents of tlio 
island, have seen the great volcano since it has been known to 
the civilized world. Visitors are requested to record any re- 
markable feature of the lake that they may observe. Here are 
two specimens of the way in which this request is eompSied 
with, showing of how much value is the record of twenty years. 
On page 191, vol. i., dated July 19, 1887, Rev. Chas. Nugent, 
A.M., writes his name, followed by these words; "Formerly 
of Bridgeport, Ohio. My home is commonly located in San 
Jose, California ; though as to residence, though not a Method- 
ist, I am somewhat like the man who thought he had no native 
place because his father was a Methodist preacher. For the 
past year, I have resided at Poauhan, Hawaii." 

How thrilling is this entry ! how replete with scientific in- 
formation concerning the volcano ! My second extract is by 
Miss Bird, who wrote a book about the Sandwich Islands : 
" Isabella Lucy Bird, daughter of the Rev. Edward Bird, Rec- 
tor of ' ^hton, Hnntingdon shire, and Canon of Chester Cathe- 
dral. Last from Auckland, New Zealand, and arrived yesterday 
from Hilo, after a ride of eleven and a half hours." 

If any one has written anything interesting or valuable in 
these registers, 1 failed to find it. The above two specimens 
are fair samples of the whole. The writers of all the others 
that I saw, like these two, used the opportunity to give their 
personal histories — as if sti-angers care to know the hour of 
their arrival, their pedigree, etc. 

Ad Englishman of our party, possibly a little jealous for the 
fame of Old England that it was not blessed with a volcano to 
rival this, declared that he had seen better firework^ in Lon- 
don, " don't you know 1" This reminded me of the Scotchman 
from the vill^e of Peebles who said, " London is a fine toon, 
and Paris is a great city, bnt for pure pleasure give me Pee- 
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bles!" Mr. Maby, the manager of the Volcano House, is a re- 
markably fine-looking man. He was once a circus acrobat; 
then he married a Kanaka woman, and settled down on one of 
the loneliest and grandest spots on the earth. Two hundred 
yards from his house steam and sulphur fames come hissing 
through cracks in the mountain. A sweatfbath is erected over 
one of these fissures. I sat in this bath, and was steamed with 
s l[ 1 r f mes d re t fro n the erj b weis of tl e earth 

K lauea ent elj d fE rent fr n ^ esuv s The latte I 
tl nk real ze the det that o t chool 1 ys have of n ount 
a — a on r n ^ u[ nto a ha p peak \ es as r ses 
fo r thoQsa d fc t al o e tl e Paj of N pie The s nn t s 
n t loo fifty a ds n d an eter I o e pa ed the n gbt 
tl ere catcl ng occ s onal 1 p es of the b 1 g la a n the 
r ter Bio ks of &to eael ha ^e lad thrown p to a 
^reat he ^,1 1 eve y few mo ents at Vesa At I lanea 

there s no dani^e from tb s ource There are no lond d s 
cl a ge no blocks of red hot la a flj g tl rough the a r There 
s only a storn y lake, w th da I ng aves that ca be ewed 
from points of comparative safety. On the return voyage from 
Hawaii, the place is passed whei-e, in January, 1886, streams of 
lava gushed over the green cliffs into the sea. Th>, ater of 
the volcano Manna Loa, after a long period of quiescence, had 
broken out suddenly, and the streams of lava that poured down 
the sides of the mountain fell over the bluffs in such a mass 
that the water of the ocean for a considerable distance around 
became almost boiling hot. Hundreds of people came from 
Honolulu to witness the sabl' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

■ ISLAND OF LEPEKi. 
FROM THE WOKLD ; THE^ 



coPFisa.- 



Thb steeiage of the Kinau remioded me of tlie steerage of 
a vessel in whicli I once travelled from the coast of Asia Minor 
to Odessa, Russia. The natives sat, or rather squatted, on the 
deck for hours at a time ; a civilized man could not sit in sueb 
a position thirty minutes. The Kanakas spread their coarse 
mats on the deck and slept, when they were not smoking or 
playing the taro-patch fiddle — the national instrument of Ha- 
waii. I spoke to a girl decorated witb a leis of plumeriaa ; she 
looked very handsome, with her flashing eyes, " I like the 
liula dance," she said, " because it is our dance. But it is not 
like your walu. You would call it vulgar." I shall speak of 
the " hula " presently ; the reader may decide whether or not it 
is " vulgar." Whenever the steamer stopped, the natives in the 
steerage stood at the railing to catch "alalauwa," a fish much 
liked, and eaten raw. As fast as the lines were dropped into 
the water the fish bit. In ten minutes a bucketful were caught, 
which forthwith the dark-stinned fishermen opened and ate raw. 

At Hilo, TJlulani, the Governess of Hawaii, got aboard, ac- 
companied by her body-guard, consisting of one dapper little 
policeman dressed in uniform of white duck. The Governess, 
a great fat, coarse woman, dowdily dressed in a cheap cotton 
gown, was formeily one of King Kalakaua's household. When 
his Majesty tired of her, he appointed her Governess of 
Hawaii, with a snug salary of $2000 a year. 

At Mahnkona the Kinau stopped for a day, and a party of 
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US took the narrow-gauge road for a ride along the cliffs over- 
looking the ocean. The Hawaiian Government subsidized the 
road, paying so much a mile, and the builders, taking example 
from the builders of the Union Pacific Eailway, made the road as 
long as tbey could, so as to get all the subsidy possible. They 
will doubtless straighten the roa'd out after a while, as did the 
TTiiion Pacific people when the Goycrnment was squeezed of all 
its subsidy. At the end of the lino, twenty miles from Mahu- 
kona, we took horses for a plantation Jive miles distant. On 
the way was passed first a roller-skating rink, then a statue of 
the great Kamehameha, the Hawaiian chief who conquered the 
neighboring islands and founded the present dynasty. This 
statue, made in Munich, was sunk off the Falkland Islands, on 
its way from Europe. For a long time it lay at the bottom of 
the ocean ; then it was fished up and brought to this spot 
overlooking the place whence the savage chief started for 
Maui on his voyage of conquest Within a short distance of 
the statue is a temple where Kamehameha offered sacrifices of 
warriors before starting. This temple consists of a circular 
wall ten feet high. It is said to have been built in one day, a 
line of men several miles long passing the stones from one 
to another from the hills where the stones lay to the site of 
the temple. Ifc is quite a change from human sacrifices seventy 
years ago to the railroads and skating-rinks of to-day. 

The coffee plantation that we visited was like the generality 
of Hawaiian plantations — a small strip of land that extended 
up the side of a mountain, affording a soil that is neither too 
wet nor too dry. The strips are usually owned by natives. 
They pick the berry, in size and color like a red -cherry, carry 
it to their grass huts, and thei'e, with a hammer or club, pound 
off the outer husk, and laj tlie berry on their mats as we see 
it, to dry in the sun. Half a million pounds of coffee are pro- 
duced by the natives every year on these uaiTow strips of land. 

On arriving at Honolulu, I rode to the celebrated Pali preci- 
pice. The way thither leads first through the beautiful suburbs 
of Honolulu, then winds up a high mountain, and through 
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brushwood so tangled and interwoven that the light havdly 
penetrates it. As the road winds upward, the mountains be- 
come steeper and steeper, their sides a deeper and richer green, 
except here and there where silver lines of water trictle down 
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ocean, that the old Hawaiian chiefs were formerly buried. The 
chiefs wished the place of their graves unknown. It was the 
custom to let a man over the precipice by a rope. When he 
had found a resting-place for the chief's bones, and had safely 
stowed them away, the rope was cut, dropping the miserable 
man into the ocean hundreds of feet below, where he could 
never tell the evil spirits of the whereabouts of his chief's last 
resting-place. Hawaii has improved since those days. Return- 
ing from the Pali, you pass the royal mausoleum, a solid struct- 
ure of stone whicb holds the bodies of all the kings and mem- 
bers of the royal family who have died since the practice of 
concealing royal graves in the savage manner alluded to was 
abandoned. 

Of the many picturesque and beautiful residences passed on 
the return from the Pali, the driver singled out one and smd, 

" That is the home- of a Chinaman." 

This added to its interest, and I looked again at the broad 
verandas, the bright-colored cupolas, the cocoaniit and palm 
trees, and the rich array of flowers. 

"He is rich in more ways than one," continued the driver. 
" He has seven daughters." 

When I returned to the hotel I told Smith, a fellow-guest, 
of my trip to the Pali. 
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"Ah," said Smith, "then jou must hsve p-issed the house 
of Ah Foo, A wonderful Ohinarain— has eleien ddugiiters." 

A few miautes later I saw the liotel elerk 

"Been out to the Pali, eh' Did jou see Ah Foo's house! 
The richest Chinaman in the islands ; a wonderful big family, 
too ; has fourteen danghtevs," 

Ah Foo's family seemed to be increasing with alavming 
rapidity. To the next acquaintance I met I said nothing of 
my Pali trip, and so doubtless spared the unlucky heathen an- 
other addition to his already overgrowing family. 

The amphibiousness of the Sandwich Islanders is well known. 
I saw an old Kanaka with no arms. 

"Shark bit 'em o3," ho said. "I lost my knife, so, when 
he came after ine, I dived under, hitting him a blow on the 
snout as I dived. They are very tender on the nose. The 
blow stunned him, and I swam on a few yards ; then he carae 
at me again, and again I (lovo under and hit him on the nose. 
I kept this up until, by an unlucky miss, my fist ran into his 
mouth instead o£ against his nose, and oS went my arm. The 
other arm went off just as the surf rolled me on the shore. 
My brother came running down to the beach. Seeing what 
had happened, he put his knifo between his teeth and plunged 
into the surf. In an hour he came back with the head of the 
shark, and laid it at my feet. Yon want to see a shark? My 
boy Paluhi is going to take into the water an old horse that 
died this morning of pink-eye. You go with him, and yon will 
see plenty shark." 

The coral reef runs within an eighth of a mile of the shore. 
Paluhi got ready his canoe, which had a curious contrivance to 
prevent it from capsizing. The trees in Hawaii are small ; 
consequently, the canoes are rarely more than a foot wide. At 
each end of the canoe is a curved stick, standing out at right 
angles from the canoe. To these two sticks is fastened a long 
pole parallel with the canoe, and about three feet from its side, 
which serves to balance the craft. We paddled across the reef, 
and there floated about for some minutes without seeing a shark. 
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" No sharks are here," 1 said. 

Palubi grinned. " You wait." 

Stooping over the stern of the canoe, he cut the throat of 
the dead horse; the water around crimsoned, and almost im- 
mediately I saw scudding towards us the fin of a shark. In the 
clear, blue sea I could see the monster as he swam under us, 
and as he turned ou his back ready to bite his prey. Just as 
he was making a lunge for one of the horse's hind-legs, Pa- 
luhi, who was ready for him, hurled his harpoon. A struggle 
ensued. But for our balancing-pole we should cert.iinly have 
been overturned, and most likely eaten by the huge and angry 
beast. The harpoon, a sharp iron barb a foot long, was buried 
deep in his body. His struggles grew rapidly fainter, and in 
a few raiDutes the Kanaka was able to draw him up and stab 
him with his sharp knife. By this time half a dozen sharks 
were swimming about, fighti»g over tho dead liorse. Paluhi 
cut the rope that held the horse, and letting him drift to sea, 
we plunged through the breakers across the reef, towing the 
dead shark, and followed by several small fellows who were 
anxious to make a meal on their deceased brother. A Kanaka 
armed with a good knife has no fear of a shark. Within the 
reef Paluhi gave a thrilling exhibition of Kanaka sMl!. 

" Hi, hi !" he yelled, and sprang into the water. A monster, 
who was on the point of biting at the dead shark, seeing a foe 
was after him, turaed on Paluhi. The slim, brown body of 
the boy and the huge body of the shark were plainly visible 
under the water. I shuddered at the uneven contest, the beast 
looked so much more powerful than the man, a youth of only 
eighteen. Paluhi waited until tho shark turned, then coolly 
di\ed under, and with a dexterous lunge ripped open the belly 
of his foe. In another instant he was on the surface again, 
grinning, and holding aloft his bloody knife. 

Thirty years ago there was one case of leprosy in tho Ha- 
waiian Islands ; now about two per cent, of the native popu- 
lation arc afflicted with this terrible disease. In Honolulu I 
karncd that— 
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1, Leprosy is hereditary; 3, that it is not hereditary; 3, that 
it is contagious; 4, that it is not contagious; 5, that it is cura- 
ble ; 6, that it is not curable. And last, but not least, I learned 
that no one knows anything about it except that, whereas forty 
years ^o it was unknown on the islands, it is now the scourge 
of the nation. 

I procured a letter marked, " On His Majesty's service," per- 
mitting me to go through the Lepers' Hospit-il where, in small 
white cottages, stirroanded by ^ en Hardens overlooking the 
sea, the most miserable of hnmanki d wa t the r death. I saw 
one poor girl who had been hroaght onlj the day before. 
She lay on a pallet wecj ng Tl e nan n cl a ne told her not 
to cry, but the unhappy creature could not be consoled. She 
was a comely intelligent giil ippirenth in i heilthy condition 
A shght swellmg of the tinkers 'lo«el the presence of tie 
druidf 1 1 d seise She wii an outcast fcum her home ind 
fiiends In i few jeais her hnners will taper lown to tht, 
bone ind hi ally diop off Hei head mil swell t) burst ng 
She w 11 sufEer a thousand dpitl s 

Another pitiible cise was thit f i mother in wh^m taints, 
were ju'it discoieied I sawhei paring fiom her hu^bind and 
chid A close grating d ndud tl em She coild not even 
touch lier child though long n^ t press t to hei heart befoie 
bidding it an eternal farewell Other miserable wretches were 
ilbo At the grating biddi ig their friends good by lefore being 
taken to the island of Molokai, to remain until death. One of 
these was a Philadelphian, a young man who seemed to me to be 
in excellent health ; but the practised eye of the physician de- 
tected the taints npon hJm, and signed his sentence of banish- 
ment. Molokai, where he will pass the balance of bis miserable 
existence, is an island, selected twenty years ago as the most 
suitable place to which to banish the unfortunates who com- 
mit no crime, yet are more dangerous to society than the worst 
criminals. The island is divided into two parts by a precip- 
itous bluff two thousand feet high. This high rampart cannot 
be scaled. The sea girts the settlement on all other sides. The 
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lepers can see a dim outline of Honolulu, but tliat is all. Once 
sent to Molokai, they remain until death. Each leper is fur- 
nished with seven pounds of fresh or salt meat per week, twen- 
ty-one pounds of bread or poi or rice, as may be preferred, and 
one pound of sugar. Five pounds of salt and a bar of soap are 
allowed once a month. When the Queen visited the island a 
year ago, one of the lepers, acting as spokesman for himself 
and his brethren, said, 

" Of the seven pounds of beef, five are often made up of 
bone. This is enough for one person for only three days. The 
rest of the week he goes without meit Some have to travel 
five n les fur tl e r rat on Tl o e vho a e feeble and iialf- 
decoi posed canu t go so far or i e too wea ed to prepare 
the foo I afte they ha e pacLed t across the ro gh roads and 
gulches, to tl e 1 ut 

The n n bolv of the lepers live n h ts prov ded bj them- 
selves. In a hut ten by eight feet, four lepers were living. This 
hnt was made o£ pandanus-leaves, and covered with a thatch of 
ferns and sugar-cane blades. While the King draws a large sal- 
ary and pi'iys poker the poor creitures on Molokai drig out a 
h rr tie ind half sta ed ex stence Tl ey dr p t tl e gra e 
by lerrees first a fi ge then 1 1 an 1 the an ar and so on 
"\M en the e d of th d ntegrat g pro ess s ne^ at hi d 
the pat ent s eq ed to d g h s o vn g ave If any leper re- 
f u es to d g h s orive when call do to do that duty he 
refused h s weekly it o s Notl g s no e p t able t!ian to 
see a n an th nly st n ps of ir s e gaged n d |,g n^ 1 s 
o n gra e n a harl cky so 1 

It seemed to mc that the complaints of the lepers on this 
score were not unreasonable. They object, also, to paying for 
their own coffins. Their objections, however, have so far been 
without avail ; and occasionally they give, as is shown by the 
register of the hospital, " coffin feasts," or sociables, to raise 
money to buy coffins, which the Government wiil furnisli only 
upon the payment of two dollars each. 

In 1866, Father Damien, a Belgian priest, voluntarily exiled 
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iunielf upon Mol kii to mi later to the via its sj iritu'il nd 
physical of the pat ents tbeic He of c urse caught the dis 
ease and is still living with them though in an advanced stage 
of leprosj Ihere are miny instani-es where wives and hiis 
bands acoompanj the r iffiirted ipouses thas consigning them 
sehes to living death Thit of liaaukau mentioned in an of 
fl lal repoit shows the devotedncss of some of this affectionate 
race. She was pevft,ct!y lieallhy, her husband was a leper. He 
was condemned by the Board of Health to exile on the island of 
Molokai, For four years the devoted wife put every particle of 
his food into his mouth He be^ed her to leave his wretched 
carcass, and to retain to the woild and to her fuends bhe le 
fused, ind tenuined with Lim until he hteralU rotted away 
Mmy of tlK, patients prefer living in sjrass huts by the sea, 
where thev can eL.e out their scanty rations by fishiiifr 

Some \ear3 igo a medical expert was sent hj the Hiwiiian 
Government on a tour of investigation around the world. He 
visited places in China and other countries afflicted with leprosy. 

" The Chinese," says this expert, " believing leprosy conta- 
gious, have an unspeakable horror of it, and act with the ut- 
most inhumanity towards those af&icted with the disease. Par- 
ents consign their children, and children their parents, to walled 
villages, which are the nsual appendages of cities in southern 
Cbina. These dreadful places of misery are so horrible that 
many commit suicide to avoid entering them. The disorder is 
first manifested by a red spot appearing sometimes on tbe leg, 
bnt usually on the face. This spreads to a round patch or in 
irregular streaks. The skin begins to thicken, and looks as if 
stretched ; sometimes it is smooth and sliiny. The lobes of the 
ear become small. As the disease advances, the hair and eye- 
brows fall off, the tendons of the hands and feet contract ; final- 
ly slow ulceration sets in, destroying the flesh and bones of 
the fingers and toes, leaving nothing but the stumps. A leper 
settlement two miles from the suburbs of Canton, on a slight 
eminence, in the midst of cultivated fields, accommodates five 
hundred lepei-s, with their children, boin in the asylum. All 
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persons recognized as lepora are sent to these aayliims, of which 
there are three in the suhurhs of Canton Neither im^l>and, 
wife, nor children are allowed to accompany the leper to the 
asylum, but they are allowed to choose for thcmaelves new con- 
jugal mates from among the inmates of the same. The chil- 
dren born of these unions remain in the village. The village 
forms a rectangle, surrounded by a brick wall twelve feet high, 
with a gate, which is closed at night. Within the wall a street 
fourteen feet wide — wider than a street in Canton — leads to 
the temple, or joss-house. From this street branch out narrow 
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bation a score of children who seemed as sound and healthy as 
any one, but they were " suspects," and will remain in deten- 
tion until it is certain that they are not lepers. As this may 
take years to determine, it may be imagined how unpleasant it 
is to be even suspected of having the disease. In the hospital 
adjoining the Kapiolani Home are oue hundred and foor lep- 
ers awaiting transportation to Molokai. The visitor most be 
careful to brush away mosquitoes and flies when in this place. 
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A mosquito, by stinging youi hand just after biting a icpei', 
could communicate tlie malady. If this point be carefully at- 
tended to, there is little risk in making a tour of inspection. 
Those patients just arrived, and those in the incipient stages, 
seem to feel their unhappy positions very keenly. One of two 
women sitting side by side was only twenty years old, but 
looked eighty. Her face was bloated, and horrible with ulcers. 
The other woman was young, and apparently in excellent health. 
This woman was in the depths of despair ; her bloated com- 
panion was talkative and jolly, and wanted to know how the 
King's birthday celebration was progressing. 

Nothing is more heart-rending than the scene which occurs 
when the boat starts for Molokai. The friends assemble to 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ISANQrETING ■WITH A KING. 

i-HCLA GIRLS ASD THEin VOLUPTUOUS DANCES— 
IIES, — A PIO STUFFED WITH THREE HOKDRED THOTJ- 
SILYEK DIMES. — WHY THE CiUCASIAKS EBVOLTED. — TRAV- 
IS KOT ALLOWED TO LEAVE THE KINGDOM UNTIL THEIK 



Honolulu la will supplied with newspapers. There are 
three daihes punted in the English language, three in the Ha- 
waiian, two English weeklies, one Portuguese weekly, and 
three monthly magazines. There was formerly a weekly story- 
paper on the plan of the Niw York Ledg p ' t 1 ' H 
waiian ; hut that is not now published. ThP.il f 

the Hawaiian dailies, has a weekly circuJat f f th d 

si.f hundred copies. The natives are fonl f d M t 

of them can write as well as read. The G m t h I 

are free, and well attendeiJ. Most of the p p rs ] t t d 
are pnhlished by one company, which also ^ hi 1 b 1 A 
work just out from their press at the tii f y t wa. 
hook by the Prime- minister on the vole f th Id 

The Hawaiian Minister advances the the y th t th t f 

the earth is about twenty miles thick, and th t th th h g 
ball is nothing bat a vast mass of gas, vap d It 1 

That the earth is a hollow ball does not s m p b bj b t 
I do not understand how the Premier det m tl tl It 
of the crust with such precision. Twent} ml th tl 

crust for so large a ball as this globe of ours. 

It was in Honolulu that I first had the pleasure of seeing, 
and dining with, a king. I had become acquainted with two 
intimate friends of the King, and one afternoon we all three 
jumped into a carriage, and were driven to the outskirts of the 
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town to a lionse a conple of hundred yards out on the sea, built 
on piles. Aa we drew ncarerja sentinel .eyed our party close- 
ly ; but recognizing my companions, permitted us to pass in. 
We ascended a narrow stair-way, and entered a large hall, the 
windows at both ends of which look out over the sea. Stand- 
ing in this hall, we saw a large, fat, mulatto man, with kinky 
hair, and dressed in a suit of white flannel, receiving visitors. 

" Your Majesty, permit lue to introduce to you Mr. Meri- 
wether," said my friend, the sugai'-planter. 

His Majesty graciously shook my hand, and then began to 
chat in a friendly way with tie two sngar-planters. Visitors 
entered, among them the officers of an American war-vessel 
Ihen in the harbor. On the walls were portraits of all the 
crowned heads of Europe, brother kings to our kinky-headed 
Hawaiian King. There were several tables in the hall, at which 
some of the guests seated themselves, first being adorned with 
the leis around the neck by attendants. Little piles of red and 
blue chips were stacked on the tables, and tie gentlemen be- 
gan to play, not forgetting, whenever they addressed the fat 
mulatto, to " Sire " him and " Tour Majesty " him in the most 
approved courtly style. 

While this free-and-easy game of poker was going on in the 
presence of Majesty, a curious show began. A troupe of men 
with guitars came in from an adjoining room, followed by sever- 
al small hoys, and by a bevy of young girls wearing short white 
skirts. The men seated themselves on one side, and began to 
play and sing a slow, melancholy ode. The girls in white 
robes — some of them quite pretty — advanced to within a few 
yards of the poker-tables and began to dance to the melody of 
the murmuring guitars. This was the hula-hiila dance, once 
the national dance of the natives, bat now forbidden by law, 
and only indulged in by the King, who here, as in most king- 
doms, is above the law. I sat apart, by turns watching the 
hula-hula girls and the poker-players. The latter were too deep- 
ly interested to give more than a momentary attention to the 
dancers. At fii-st the motions of the dancers were rhythmic 
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and pleasing, but is thev proceeled tlie chiiacter bcciiiiG more 
and more volnptuous unt 1 the bounds of decencj w ei e passed 
The coarae, fat Ein^ showed his a{ piec at on an I pleasure m 
the exhibition. Hi^ ugly e3ea dilated Thiu&t iig his hands 
into hia pockets he p illed oi t a loll of silver dollars and thiew 
them, with a clatter at the danuers feet The little boy at 
tendants hopped about p cLide; i p the dollars Now and then 
the players turned a moment from their play to 1 olc it tl e 
hula-hula girls ind tl low them sihei c in Attendants in 
white nnifonna 'tood around to wa t on the King and 1 is 
gaests. After four lours spent m thi'i Tva\ ail retired from 
the gaming-tables to part cipatc m a banquet that was like i 
diuary banqueti except that a Ine img ^at at tl e 1 eid of the 
boai-d. By each plate was a biwl made of i cocoanut filled 
with poi, a natonil d sh foi which I bid nj relish After in 
hour's feasting, his mulatto Majesty ind guests went bat,k to 
the gaming-tables ind the hula hi la gnh reippearel 

"While this figuiehead tug phys poker ind tlrows siher 
dollars at dancing giils feet a few Amcncans and Fngl sh nen 
administer the goveinraent of the country. The ministers are 
paid $3000 or ^iOOO a year; the King gets $25,000, besides a 
palaeetolivein, and other perquisites. King Ealakaua, when in 
Europe, was received as a brother by the crowned heads. Mr. 
Thurston, or Mr. Green, or any of the other men who actually 
carry on the government, would not be admitted through the 
back door of European monarcbs. The revolutionists of last 
July carefully considered the question of deposing the king 
and establisbing a republic. A long debate resulted in re- 
taining Kalakaua as a iigure-head, it being argued that the ex- 
pense of the figure-head would be offset by the respect whicli 
European potentates would show a people who enjoyed the 
blessing of a king. The King still costs the Hawaiian people 
a pretty figure, though nothing like the cost prior to the rev- 
olution. "When the last member of the royal family died, the 
funeral cost the tax-payers |17,000. One of the items was 
"817 suits of clothes for men, and 900 dresses for women." 
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The immediate cause of tbe revolution was Ealalana's rascality 
in what was called tbe " opiam bribe." A law had been passed 
to permit the sale of opium upon pay cut of a $30,000 license. 
Several persons competed for tl e 1 cen e and the price was 
run up to $70,000. At last a Cbnanan T Aki, offered the 
King 171,000 if he would give b ta the 1 e se. The King 
accepted tbe ofler, and then eooli t ned on d and resold tbe 
license to another man for $80,fOO He s the touching 
way in which Aki conveyed tbe bribe : 

" Ijord or Heaven ! bete is a small offering, a small pig for brealtfast. 
It would be a good tiling if mj royal master would be pleased to accept 
tliia. And liere is sometliing small which will be laid beside you, a few 
ten-cent pieces— $30,000— as your servant has rememliered and sent it, 
and mav jou be so gracious and kind to me. And as to those things that 
your servant spoUe to your Majesty, his maater, about, they will be Mth- 
taily cnrried out, because I am forever your servant; and may the bones 
of your servant be constantly revived by liis high- and royal master. 

"T. Aki." 

On tbe seventh day from this the guileless Aki sent bis 
Majesty another pig, with tbe trifling sum of $31,000 in ten- 
cent pieces. But be did not get the license, nor would Eakkaua 
return tbe pigs.* This created a great deal of comment. Peo- 
ple talked, and the more they talked tbe more grievances they 
found they had. The foreign residents formed themselves 
into a league, armed and drilled themselves, and on one hot 
July day made demands wbich the King found he was unable 
to refuse. He yielded all that was asked, and for the first time 
in her history the little ocean kingdom became fairly and hon- 
estly governed ; bow long it will continue so is uncertain. Al- 
ready tbe reform party is splitting into factions. One faction 
demands the dissolution of the military company, because tke 

* Recently- October, 1888— the supreme court of the kingdom has 
decided that the King must refund the two piga stuffed with $71,000. 
Poor T. Aki died of a broken heart over the loss of his fortune. The 
King, however, will pay over the money fo Aki's heirs. 
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members refuse to take tlie oath of allegiance to the Hawaiian 
Government. They will not take the oath because many are 
Americans, and so would lose their American eitizensbip, which 
they are desirous of retainiug, intending to return to the United 
States at some future time. The other faction desires the mil- 
itary league to continue in existence, with or without the oath, 
fearing that otherwise the King will regain his old despotic 
power. 

The Hawaiian women's costume, when they wear any cos- 
tnme at all, seems to be a loose " Mother Hubbard." The 
trade-winds blow over the Sandwich Islands, and the result of 
the combination is inteiesting. A dusty damsel who wishes 
to shop or visit a fiiend slips a Mother Hubbard over her head, 
ties a leis of flowus around her neck, and sallies forth. In 
two minutes a gust of wind comes along, The Mother Hub- 
bard fills with air, and expands in an astonishing manner. Then 
it is that the traveller realizes how economical are Hawaiian 
women in the matter of underwear, I have seen women gal- 
loping along on horseback, riding astride, a guitar in their 
hands, and their gowns streaming in the wind like a banner. 

"You like this better than the side-saddle!" I asked a maid 
who understood a little English. 

"Yes; for by-and-by horse get soared, and side-saddle no 

" Why, then, don't you wear bloomers?" 

Her English did not extend that far so she smiled and gal- 
loped i n 

Ther wa a p fi ht on o gH n th p U plaza oppo- 
site th r pi Th pla a w fill d » Ih I ling 
mob Ti b tt t w tl la k st ange 1 k ng fa es, I 
retieit d a 1 t d t up na w Ian a d mo nted a 
post th 1 1 f 1 th pi t d a n t th « 11 f th K ng's 
girden S 1 ha 1 I a n 1 th 11 nt i nt f b erva- 
tiontha II d m nbaln tun lab tongue. 
I did not understand, and calmly contmued on the post, leaning 
against the King's garden wall, looking at the crowd. 
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" Ui, hi!" sbouted the voice. Looking aroacdj I saw a black 
soldier iri a white linen uniform charging for me with fixed 
bayonet. As Mark Twain says, I did not run, but I sidled 
away with some celerity, and made good my escape by plunging 
into the crowd — an escape, as it afterwards appeared, from no 
little danger. The president of the Honolulu Young Men's 
Christian Association, who on the same night heard a noise in 




the King's garden, and climbed tte post to peep over and sec 
what the noise waa, had a rifle-bnllet whistle about his eara, 
and was arrested by one of the King's guard and ignotnini- 
ously thrown into prison. He was liberated the next morning, 
though not without a sharp reprimand to curb his curiosity, 
and pry no more over his Majesty's garden wall. 

When one first arrives in the Sandwich Islands, the long 
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string of vowels which one hears is quite aa appalling as are 
the consonants in Russia. After a short stay, however, the 
rules of pronunciation are learaed ; then nothing is more en- 
joyable than to roil out strings of vowels to new-comers. This 
makes you feel very wise and superior, and quite charmed with 
the Kanata language. An Australian whom I met on Oahu 
asked me if I spoke the language. I replied, 

" Oaliu Honolulu Pali Mahukona Waikiki lao Ilaleakala," 

The Australian did not know that I was merely repeating 
the names of places that I had visited. He went on his way, 
doubtless crediting me with being a proficient scholar in the 
Hawaiian tongue. 

On the morning the Australian steamer was due I climbed 
to the summit of "Punch-bowl," an eminence back of Hono- 
lulu that was formerly the crater of a volcano. From this 
peak I looked down on the shady streets of the pretty Ha- 
waiian capital, on the green valley and mountains, and at the 
black speck on the ocean, that slowly grew larger and larger, 
and finally developed into the great mall-steamev from Australia. 
Business in Honolulu stops on steamer-day. The whole town 
pours itself down to the dock, and when at last the steamer is 
anchored, what kissing and crying and laughing and howdy- 
doing take place ! Among the two thousand people that 
swarmed about I noticed a young bridal couple descend the 
gangway. The bride was coming to her future home for the 
first time. A look of distrust came over her face as she saw 
the strange, dark-looking beings about her, but a glance at her 
young husband restored her. These youug people were going 
to live on the island of Maui, where they must needs be very 
much wrapped up in each other, as there is nobody else there 
for thera to be "wrapped" in. It is one of the loneliest spots 
I ever saw. 

Descending from Punch-howl, I passed a hut, from which 
emerged an old negro, black as ink, but with a snow-white 
fringe of wool on his head and under his chin. There was no 
Kanaka blood in him. He was unmistakably an American darky. 
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"Lors a-mussey, honey," was lils greeting as I approached, 
"jou'3 growed so I doan know you. Tou was'n mor'n dis 
higii when I seed you las'," putting his hand three feet from 
the ground. 

" Yoa know we all grow, uncle," I said, apologetically, for 
having grown out of his recollection, 

" Dat's de trufe ; dat's de Gory Mighty's trufe. But dis ole 
nig, he doan grow no mo'. I'se de olest man in de worl'. I 
kum to dis yer islan' 3 hunderd year ago. Two year ago I wuz 
mu'dered by a good-fur-nuffin Kanaka." 

"Murdered^" 

" D t ] h t — m d d 1 d id fur foah long Iiours ; 
denlknt If g G db !i— good-by." 

I t H th t th Id n ninety-seven years old. 

He t tl Id thth fi t missionaries, in 1820. 

Bf t gtlHw k gdom, a tax of two dollars 

is coll tdf tltall t t away from the kingdom, 
he h t p \ 1 d 11 A ceipt for this latter tax, 

hoH w 11 t b ^ f th pplicant is in debt to any 

resid t n t f th k d :>r will any vessel accept 

him f p g w tl t t pt; lie is virtually, there- 

fore k pt a p 1 1 h h p d his debts. Fortunately 

for m n y t 11 p d d I had no difficulty in 

obta p th m 1 t ai r and returning to San 

Fran 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

CONCLUSION. 
LABOR BDEEAUS SHOW, BUT WHO WILL IMPKOVE, THE CONDITION OS" 
WORKING-MEN ONLY MAKESHIFTS.— -THE HEAL REMEDY, 

S Ittt Ihth d yray 

b tl d d it f tl p t — ra y 1 w 

th I d 1 ^h t f 1 f w k m — y 

li w L 1 1 w kf t It 

h d y f p tt !y ffi t t pp t 1 f 
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"WwkiDj, men are an,iistomed to bein^ told to do a number 
of things ill order to be prospOTons and biippy. The five things 
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most often impressed upon them are : 1, Organization ; they 
must organize mto Unions. 3. Co-operation ; they must cease 
giving the greater share of their earnings to "middle-men." 
3 Education , thty must educate themselves, improve their in- 
telligence and sliill, IB order to command good wages. 4. Tem- 
perance ; they must make the wages they do get go farther by 
spending them on necessaries, not on whiskey. 5. Economy and 
industry ; they must work hard and save, if they wish to have 
enough to keep the wolf from the door, and so be happy. 

These five pi-opositions, I believe, embrace the prinoipnl 
methods that are usually advanced as calculated to mate work- 
ing-men happy and prosperous. To none of the five have I 
any objection per se. In itself each is good, each is desirable ; 
hut working-men cannot leavn too soon that each and all of 
the five methods mentioned are mere makeshifts. Not one of 
the five, nor all of the five combined, do more than attempt 
to remedy evils already ereited ■ they do not go to the bottom 
of the m itter ind seek to p ei ent Ibe ei il 

I will biiefly renew the flie methods commonly uiged Ij 
leformeis and working men 

1 <nn lAthon — \s a temporary expedient organization 
nndoubte Uy protects the laborer and lightens the load he has 
to heai His unions aie schools where 1 e learns to tliink to 
speak and to acL That in m} op nion is tl t, main ^ood ic 
compl shed by laboi organizttions If they s cceed in riis ng 
wa^es the use m the nature of things can \ e only tem{ o 
rary for wiges like witer cannot rise dbove then level Let 
any paiticular line of labor organize and raise wa^es ibove the 
f,eneral level in a short time men are ittiacled i to that 1 le 
bj the supeiioi wages gieit numbers fiock into it and so in 
cvitahiy pull the late of piy down to the general le\el again 
Onh in the very skilled trad s is l^ir m II rolling naii making 
etc IS organization able to exact its full due feirless of threats 
of outside competition These are exceptions howe^er ind 
exceptions only to a hmited extent , for even in the most skilled 
trades working-men may find themselves brought to grief by 
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Co-op t — Tl pi f 1 1 f m 

d q t th t t b dly q t It b fit 

lylmtdU ttd ptt yb Id 

p t f h b tb dtp th t 11 w ly 

bl h g f ddle- en. The majority of people 

by m il q 1 1 th must be a retailer to supply 
th in 11 1 1 1 d f rse that retailer must be paid. 

If p t d ploy some one to direct the 

dtbt fth gltby vill probably have to pay that 
d t q t h 1 p ndent retail merchants, with 

bl mp tt b f ti ■ ■ d " k 

3 Ed t —A th t p i p d t L t b 
b tt 1 t d th tb d b 11 d I tt 

w B 1 1 d th b Ip ;; If 11 q lly II 

d t d tl 11 b tb 1 t d pit 

wllp tyfm gd dg Ty 

Ji Elhjk Jp mdd hbt 

tl th g tftlElbltrg Nw 

Jp ! pkElhtbttbt j mt 
is of little or no m d b 1 I d t 

wish to be iinde td ppltdt ff t 

let every one acq L II dpmthhpp b 

that method just as far as he can. What I wish to point out 
is, that the advantages resulting from education are generally 
to be found only when the word "superior" is prefixed. The 
amount of knowledge you possess must not be simply great, it 
must also be greater than that of somebody else. As any per- 
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feet scheme of improvement must include not only you, but 
also that some one else, the plea for more ednoation as a means 
of ultimate benefit to all falls through. 

4. Temperance, and, 5. Economy and Industry, I consider 
together. That every working-man who practises temperance, 
industry, and economy will be better off than if he does cot 
practise those qualities is a self-evident proposition. Unfort- 
unately, it ia not at all self-evident that every workman who 
is temperate, industrious, and economical will be inell off. I 
know hundreds, and have seen thousands, of working-men who 
combine all of those three qualities without being in the least 
degree prosperous, Witness this extract from a report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor :* 

"In Boston a large proportion [of wotking-girlsj are workers in shops. 
We will take one Irade, that of tailoresses and cl oak-make ra. They go to 
theic work at seven, almost always without any warm brealifast; they 
work until ten, and tlien have perhaps a few minutes' rest, when a llttte 
teapot is aet on the range and a Innch of dry food eaten ; but in most of 
the establishments the girls do not stop nurk until twelve, when they are 
allowed from thirty to sixty minutes for dinner. Work ends at 5 f.m., 
and many of the girls take work Ijome with them, work not ceasing till 
midnight. Koom-rent costs not less than two to three dollars a month 
each, with often two or more double beds in the room. In good shops, 
and with brisk work, they can earn a dollar a day. Some machine-girls 
receive more; but the work is very wearying, and indoces spinal disease. 
One of our largest, as well as kindest, merchant tailors testifies to a. com- 
mittee of inquiry that few ' machine-gitls ' could work over two years be- 
fore becoming 8 b k d wn h they were ever after unfit for labor. 
In slop-work shi p ^ an d m earn more than their room-rent, escept 
by over-time w k In k mes theic sufferings are eitreme, girls 
having been kn wn w k weeks with only water and bread or 

crackers for food d a able ia procure an ounce of tea- In 

dull timea many h d w ks on five cents' worth of stale bread 

per week while ng w k Th se women who take work liome fi'om 

the slop-ahops, Provident, Aid, and Other charitable societies, receive as 
follows : Shirts, four to Seven cents ; pants, fifteen cents, twenty cents, 
and thirty-seven cents ; coats, fifty cents. Of the thirty thousand women 
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in and about Boston who live by sewiiig, very few earn over $12 a week ; 
the aterage wages do not esceed $2,75. Paper-box milkers average about 
$3 a week. Very few workiug-women oE any class ever have a good bed 
with sufficient bed-eoTering. Their wages will not allow them to purchase 
warm flannel nndergarments, or Berviceable shoes, water-proofs, ate, Jew 
are ever exempt from disease caused bj scanty clothing, innutritioua food, 
and long- continued labor in deleterious ctindilions," 

Here are thirty tliousand wage- workers who doubtless, as a 
rule, possess at least four of the five so-called requisites for 
prosperity; yet who among the thirty thousand, member though 
she be of labor organizations, industrious, temperate, economi- 
cal, can be considered actually prosperous ? When women 
work from seven in the morning until ten at niglit, when they 
are sober, intelligent, and economical, and still actually hunger 
for bread, the plea that education, temperance, and economy 
are the methods by which Jabor is to become prosperous must 
also fall to the ground. What, then, will be an ultimate, as 
well as a present, benefit to working-men ? 

In answering that question, I will first ask one. Why will 
sewing-women, cloak-makers, and so on, work for $5 a week? 
la it not because of the over-supply of labor 1 Is it not because 
our cities are teeming witb unemployed laborers, each grasping 
ii*eF work at almost any price as a drowning man grasps at 
stians' If thit i^ so — and the most easuaJ observer must see 
that it IS — will not the piincipal way of benefiting labor be by 
leduciug the amount of competition' The problem resolves 
itself, prim inly into that of counttracting and preventing 
abnormal concentration of population in cities. Sociologists 
who devise means foi the bettei housing ami care of masses 
already concentrated in cities do well but he will do infinitely 
mjre good who will devise a neans of preventing the masses 
fiom ever becoming congc^tpd in the cities. In 1780 less than 
■» tbntitth of onr popuhtion lived m cities of eight thousand 
and over A hundred years later, in 1680, nearly one-fourth 
of the popuhtion lived in cities of eight thousand and over. 
\\ Int IS the ciuso of this d\ normal congestion of population 
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into citi(!s? I lay the greater part of the blame at the door of 
the protective tariS system. The Federal Goverament Las 
said to the fai-mer during the greater part of our national 
existence, 

"Manufacturing is not profitable; farming pays well; we 
will talie part of your profits to make Tip the manufacturer's 
deficit." 

This, of course, is putting a premium on manufacturing 
(going to towns and cities), and imposing a penalty on remain- 
ing in the country on farms. Under this system farming has 
become so unprofitable, farmers pay so much for their goods 
and get so little for tbeir products, that they are quitting their 
farms to go to tlie cities; thus overcrowding the latter, and 
lowering wj^es by excessive competition. If the farmer were 
allowed to buy his ploughs, harrows, threshers, lumber, shoes, 
blankets, and a thousand other necessaries without paying a 
lieavy bounty on each article, farming might at least be fairly 
profitable, and the rush to cities would bo checked. The sew- 
ing-women in Boston, whose wages, according to the Massachu- 
setts Labor Bureau, " will not allow them to buy warm flannel 
uader-garments," or a "good bed with sufficient bed-covering," 
will be benefited in two important ways : they will not have 
to suffer such sharp and unnatural competition, and "warm 
flannel underwear" and blankets, free from all tariff taxes, will 
be cheap enough for even their meagre purses. The great labor 
troubles of 1877 were a blessing in disguise. The artificial 
stimulus afforded manufacturing interests by the tariff had been 
in operation dnring a long period. For years the farming class, 
unable to make a living on farms, and attracted into the manu- 
facturing business by Government bounties, had been crowding 
into the cities.* This created excessive competition. A crash 



* Tlie Massacbusetts Emisnu of Lttbor Statistics, K"o. 4, page 4IQ, says, 
"That the sons and daughters of Kew England facmurs are umvilling 
to stay at home and follow the fortunes of their fathers and molhers, that 
the farms are tielug more rapidly sold thau the public observes — these 
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w-i'! inevitible, it came, anil thon>ands of trimps flooded the 
i.ountrj MdDufactming, for tte time being, did not paj, and 
men went back to fdiminir A large peicentage of the aunj 
of trampt, settled in the wheat fields of Nebiaska and Kansas, 
and other paits of the West, and there was temponij iclicf 
But the unwioe tariffs are continued Ihe cotton planfci, nlio 
recenes i minimmn for his cotton in Liveipool, but pajs a 
maMoanni for his LOtton ties and a thousand othei aiticles to 
Ameiican inanufaLtiueis, still finds firming unpiofitablc, and 
still continues to fiee to the citj The wheat-grower gets a 
mmimmn for hii wheat in Lneipool and pays <» maximum for 
gi iin bags, machintiy, lumbei, and a thousand othei supplies 
m America , and fte goes to the oity The fruit grower ^ets so 
little for his fiuit, and pays so much foi protected tin cans, thai 
he goes to the city. In short, from every quarter there is a 
rush cityward, which can only be checked by making farming 
more attractive and profitable. It would be more profitable 
were it relieved of paying the manufacturers' bouDties; there- 
fore, the first step, not only for cbeapeuing the necessities of 
life to the working-man, but also of lessening the number of 
his competitors. Is to cease governmental premiums to dwellers 
in cities and penalties to dwellers on farms. 

I come now to my second remedy — a graduated iand-tax, 
At bottom, all wages practically depend upon the amount of 
unoccupied land that is easily accessible. Let land be scarce, 
either from deEsity of population or from lai^e private appro- 
priations, and poverty is bound to follow. Unskilled labor can 
always command, at the least, wages equal to the amount that 

lamentable results are due to the fa.ct tbat the low paj and scant oppor- 
tunities of the New England farmer mean — poverty." 

,Tbe,saiiie yolums gives sojue exceedingly ial«stile.aud significant sta- 
tistics upon the liegba iroto the farms of Massachnsetls to the cities and 
factory towns. The same movement preva,il3 in the rest of the Union. 
Wages in oitJes will constantly tend downward until that n 
cliecked by relieving the farmer of the beavj burdens at pres 
upon him. 
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can be derived from the nearest unoccupied land. In Poctland, 
Oregon, the average wages of unskilled labor was for some time 
$3 a day. Several yeai-s ago, when employers cut wages to 
$1,50, the laborers resisted. In the neighborhood of Portland 
were marshy tracts which the laborers found, by draining and 
cultivating, would yield them, on the average, |2 a day. When 
the employers attempted to mate the cut to $1.50, their men 
struck, and went to work reclaiming the marshes. Of course, 
no one was willing to work in Portland for $1.60 when he 
could earn $2 in a garden ; hence employers were compelled to 
continue paying the old rate. A few years later, however, when 
they again made a fifty-cent cut, and when their men looked 
around for gardens to cultivate, it was found that all the gardens 
wore appropriated. What could the laboring men in Portland 
do ? They could not starve; there was no ground easily accessible; 
they did the only thing they could do — they accepted $1.50. 

This is but an illustration of the important part land plays 
in the wage question. It is the most important factor. Tlie 
thousands of unemployed men in San Francisco and other Cal- 
ifornia cities are ready to work, are anxious to make a respect- 
able, honorable living ; but they are not allowed to go to a 
portion of the vast unoccupied territory around them and com- 
mand a living from the soil, from Nature. No, that vist terri- 
tory, though unoccupied, is appropriated, and the woiking man 
must stay in the cities and starve, or accept the wa^es that aie 
offered bim. Along the line of the Southern Pacific R'ulioad, 
miles from any cabin or house, are town lots stake 1 out and 
held, awaiting increased population. One town itid out on 
the edge of the Mohave Desert miles from any human habita- 
tion, has water-pipes laid on the principal streets, cement side- 
walks, lamp-posts at the intersection of the well-graded streets, 
and even a street-car track — all this before there is a single in- 
habitant. These speculative schemes, of course, operate to 
keep working-men penned up in cities. In Colusa County, 
Cahfornia, 4?T,000 acres are owned by one hundred and twen- 
ty-nine men. Dr. Glenn alone owns 55,000 acres. 
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pat on fanning by tariff bonnties, and make fit themsehea i 
living from the soil. Neve I'thel ess, it is true that a laige nam 
ber of the new-comera, unable to pay t! e fancy spemUtive 
prices for land, and also deterred from heeoming farmers by 
the heavy tariff tases, settle in cities and towns, and thus, as. the 
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trades-unions assert, by sharp competition reduce wages and 
the standard of living. 

But whatever may be thought o£ the graduated land-tax 
idea, no one can successfully dispute that high tariffs are largely 
responsible for the concentration of population in cities. Let 
worlcing-men once thoroughly understand that the keen compe- 
tition they sufEer — resulting in starvation wages — is the result 
of the very system alleged to be instituted for their benefit, and 
the whole protection scheme will burst like a pricked bubble. 
As long as ten working-men try to fill nine places, wages will 
be low. And, as I have stated, after a wide survey of the 
industrial field both in this country and in Europe, the only 
way to really tmA. permanently benefit nil ia not by unions and 
organizations (good as those methods are as temporary c-spe- 
dients), but by making for ten men ten places instead of only 
nine places. 

This can be done by checking the rush of farmers to cities, 
and by the prevention of an artificial scarcity of laud through 
unjust land appropriations. With land open to settlement, 
the tenth man will command a living from the soil, instead 
of, as now, seeking to wedge himself into a place only largo 
enough for nine. 

There are two things I hate to see : I hate to see a billion- 
aire, a man with more money than be knows what to do wtlb, 
more food than he can eat in a thousand years, more clothing 
than he can wear if ho lives to bo as old as Methuselah, more 
houses than he can occupy if he multiplies himst-lf a hundred- 
fold, I hate to see a man thus overloaded with wealth. 

On the other hand, I hate — it sickens mj very soul — to see 
a homeless, friendless, foodless tramp : a poor devil, gaunt, 
ragged, culd, slinking through life despised, barked at by the 
very dogs in rich men's backyards. Wo think we live in a 
Christian country, call ourselves followers of Him who said, 

" The foxes have holes, and the birds of Uie air have nests ; 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head." 

If this was pitiful, pathetic in the mild clime of Palestine, 
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h m li m p t f I b w lij r th t th 1 d f 

nwad IbIL dlTl mfl dt f 

tj f 1 f g m t w! ii t b 11 1 

t t p I tt ly f t b I G d t d d 

th I t t I f 1 t tb t 1 h w 

I t djth m t b 11 

dt pwlllk astb Ld djt 

d t f ff 11 t m 1 g t 

tl ] t g h t t fitly t d 11 w 

1 ttl h Id t t d D th t dm 11 f f t — 1 I 
d wl h Id 1 th I I ! J th b i 

M tU E th If th ht th t t g I 

w p t tl ht f 1 ttl h td n ft th t} 

of labur, the inart}r!> of poverty, of unjust Ian", of unjust cus- 
toms, of unjust ind unwiso fjOvernment ' 

Hi^h tasition, in the shape of ' Piotective t ff nd 
largQ land ■jppiopiiationa miv not phv the imp ta t p t n 
impoveiishing the people which I thmk they do h t th n 
are the principal faotois which pioduoe i society nta n n 
those two excrescences — billi niire- ^iid tramps 

Whitever those factors aie, whethei high f iriff and la ga 
land appropmtions, or f ictora not suspecttd bj i h y mu t 
be fonnd, and either changed or totally eliminated. 

That those factors will be found, I feel certain : I feel 
equally ceitaia th-it, when found, thej will be changed from 
factors of evil to factors of good It cannot be that God in- 
tends some men and women to idle in luxnr\ while other men 
and women till and starve The day is bound to come when 
societ}, laws, government will be wise enough ind just enough 
to peimit each and e^ery citizen to retain and enjoy the wealth 
he himself has cieated 

When tilt day comes siLietv will I'eisc to be vexed with 
the ' Libii yuestim ind tht billiomire and the tiamp 
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